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are so generally popular 


AST, west, any part of the country... in the field, at the traps, 

at Skeet ... where don’t you find a large number of shooters 

using Climax or Defiance shells? It’s nation-wide, this preference for 

these two shells of US make. And what’s the answer? Just this: 

All the world likes a winner. With the Climax and the Defiance, 

gunners are filling their game bags and winning tournament after 
tournament. 

The Climax holds a long-standing reputation as an ideal all-around 
load. It is a stalwart, medium-priced shell... and as reliable as an 
old hunting dog. 

The Defiance is a high-grade, smokeless shell carrying a low price. 
It gives a lot of shooting for a little money. 

Out in the field, on the firing line at the traps or shooting the Skeet 
course, you can bank on the Climax or the Defiance to do the right 
kind of a job. Both are good shells .. . mighty good shells. 


Unitep States CARTRIDGE Co. 111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


CLIMAX— Black paper 
case. Allgauges including 


-410. Bulk or dense smoke- 
less powder (with choice 
of Du Pont, Dead Shot, 
Hercules E. C. or Infal- 
lible in 12 gauge.) Reli- 
ableasan old hunting dog. 


HEAVY LOADS FOR HIGH-FLYERS 


The US line also includes two groups of powerful long- 
range loads for downing high-flying ducks and geese... 
loads that give added yards of effectiveness to your gun. 
(1) Ajax Heavies—the last word in progressive-burning 
powder loads. ‘*Packed with the power of the thunder- 
bolt”... and effective at unbelievable distances. 12, 
16, 20 gauges. Lacquered or unlacquered finish. 

(2) Climax Heavies—“‘Loads of power’’ at moderate cost. 
At their price, it is difficult to find another long-range 
shell of equal speed, reach and killing power. Progres- 


sive-burning powder. 10, 12, 16, 20, .410 gauges. 


DEFIANCE—A red 
shell...a real shell. 
Smokeless powder. 12, 16 
and 20 gauges. Loads for 
field, trap and Skeet use. 
Everybody is shooting it. 


SHOT-SHELLS 


A load for every purpose—A shell for every purse 
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Who’s Whoin 
Salt Water 


Some day you'll meet the sporty 
gentlemen below—know them 
before you hook them! 


Size 6-0, 22 
inch Pillar— 
4% inch Plate 


$7500 
‘> 


The Pflueger 


Pronounced FLEW-GER 


ATLABAC 


REEL 


These 
Fighters Require the Hardiest Reel! 


Money cannot buy a finer, faster, or sturdier Salt Water 


The Acrobat of the Antilles 


The Silver King, usually called, a gallop- 
ing, jumping, fighting fool—holding the 
record for violence, variety and duration 
of battle. If youdon’t havea good hook 
he’ll shake it, or break it off—for this 
fighter is as cunning as he is strong. Use 
a Pflueger Tarpon hook to be safe. 
*“‘At Home’’ anywhere from Long 
Island to Brazil. While a fancier of 
mullet, he will accept with pleasure a 
Pflueger Spoon or Wobbler. Heaviest 
caught with tackle on record—232 Ibs. 


Marlin Swordfish 


Strikes First and Argues 
Atoennine Reel than the Pflueger ATLAPAC. It was designed and 


A member of the Sailfish family—often 


climbs right out of the water after the 
bait. ‘“‘His strike is simply staggering’’, 
says Zane Grey .. . Wow! What a fight 
he puts up—rushing and tearing down 
deep in the water, then shooting rocket- 
like into the air. But don’t be afraid of 
that protruding nose of his—it’s all 
sham. And you won’t be afraid of losing 
him—if you trust your skill to a Pflueger 
Atlapac. 

Marlin Swordfish—both black and 
striped—are natives of the Pacific. 


built by the Pfluegers to stand up under every extreme 
of salt water fishing. 

Only the finest materials for reel construction have 
been used. The ATLAPAC has an unbreakable spool— 
with rigid (non-freezing) Flanges. Star Wheel Drag with 
ball finger grips and reverse metal Side Plate Inserts. 
The Emergency Drag—with adjustable tension stop, a 
special feature of this reel, makes the playing and land- 


Heaviest on record caught with tackle 
weighed 372 Ibs. 


TOUGH—and How! 


ing of a big fish a pleasure. See this remarkable reel and 
other Pflueger Reels and Tackle at your Dealers. 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. FS-11 B. A. PFLUEGER, President Akron, Ohio 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Fishing Tackle in the U. S. 


Great Barracuda Pocket Catalog 


Anyone who has played him will dub Rae No. 149 
him ‘‘the Fighting Fool’’. Just as vicious ’ . 3 Weer avid Gadates 


as he looks—a raging, tearing ‘‘diehard”’. Edition —Send for 
He kills for the sake of killing—wreak- P F LI iE G E R your free copy. The 
ing havoc in Herring and Bluefish schools. ne — —_ — vo 
In fact, he is a serious menace to the who’s who in fres! 
welfare of other more valuable fish FISHING TACKLE : z} and salt water, and 
along the coasts of Florida and around Leaders Since I864 a | Seeteetatinge- 

Bait—O’Shaughnessy Hook with 
Mullet, also Spoons and Wobblers. Troll 
deep. Largest caught on record with 
fishing tackle—59 pounds. 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co., 
Dept. FS11Akron, Ohio. 


Gentleinen: — Please send me your 
Pocket Catalog No. 149. 
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HOSE who have shot it regularly have 
io known that Peters Ammuni- 
tion has constantly been of the very 
highest quality. 

But it remained for the discovery of the 
amazing process of Spark Photography to 
prove performance and remove any ele- 
ment of guess. Both bullets and shot 
strings are now actually photographed in 
flight—at any desired distance from the 
barrel—so that performance is a known 
factor which is checked and proved. 

The dependability of Peters Ammunition 
is the reason behind the confidence with 
which users have always shot it. Built-in 
quality remains. It is not merely temporary. 

The following evidence as related by 
Dallas Reid of Los Angeles offers a specific 
case in point. He says: 

‘Just a line to congratulate you on your 
wonderful ammunition. I bought a new 
.22 rifle and a box of every make car- 
tridge now on the market. Every box 
had some misfires except yours. Peters 


Always ask your 
Dealer for Peters 
Ammunition. 


Forest AND STREAM 


.. always known 


AMMUNITION 
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Rustless is the best cartridge made today. 

“Twenty years ago my father bought 
five boxes of Peters loaded paper shells 
with No. 7 shot. A few weeks ago I found 
three of these old shells in a trunk. My 
father thought they would be no good. 
But I took them along when we went 
hunting one day and told my father to 
try and see if they would still shoot. He 
hesitated to do so as he said it would only 
harm the gun, if it would shoot at all, 

“I then gave him my gun and told him 
to shoot one. We set up a small box fifty 
feet away. My father aimed at it, pulled the 
trigger, and the middle of the box went 
out like a light. That was the end of a 
shell that was twenty years old! 

“It didn’t hurt the gun at all and my 
Dad also is now convinced that there are 
no shells like Peters. Instead of shooting 
the other two shells, I am keeping them 
as trophies.” 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. K-40 


Cincinnati, Ohio San Francisco 


New York 


Write us for free book- 

let entitled, “What 

Happens After The 
Shot is Fired.” 


SHELLS YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you, 
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From a photograph by Kenneth Fuller Lee. 





The Tale of Three Big Bucks 


A Successful Hunt for Whitetails and a Lost Pal 


r “SHE Chief’s big Graham- 
Paige made short work of 
the two hundred-odd miles 

which separate Augusta, Maine, from the little lake far 
back in the Northern wilderness. We had started while 
it was still dark that morning, and now, seven hours later, 
our party of four stepped out and stretched their legs 
gratefully 

Beside the woodroad was a rough board shanty with 
a good strong door which could be locked. ‘This served 
as the garage for the camps which were our objective, 
although the camps were still eight miles distant. 

We slid into the straps of our basket packs, tucked the 
ries under our arms, and entered the first stage of the 
journey . . . down through a hardwood sector with the 
jays and squirrels chattering at us from every clump of 
trees, 

The Chief was in the lead, which is his custom, and 
he had not travelled more than a quarter of a mile when 
suddenly he came to point in the manner of an eager 
bird-dog, one foot raised and his rifle barrel indicating 
the direction in which he wished us to look. 

A fat spikehorn, ears up and twitching nervously, 
stood gazing at our 
procession not fifty 
feet away. ‘Shall 
I take him?” asked 
the Chief, glancing 
covetously at the 
sleek ribs of the 
young buck and 
figuring just where 
he could best place 
the pill from his 
old Marlin .30-30. 

I shook my 
head. “If you do, 
you'll be sorry,” I 
warned him. 
“Bucks grow big 
in this part of the 
country, and you 
are only entitled to 
one. Better let 
him grow up, 
Chief.” 

His rifle low- 


By KENNETH FULLER LEE 


A yearling buck bounded across the open. 
793 


ered reluctantly. “That may be 
the only one we'll see on this trip. 
- -- I’ve known that to happen,” 
he said speculatively. 

It was nightfall when we emerged on the shore of the 
lake and fired the three shots agreed upon as our signal 
to the camp proprietor. Five minutes later his old motor- 
boat emerged from the darkness, chugging along phleg- 
matically with its ancient one-cylinder marine motor. 
There was three inches of dank water in the bottom 
of the boat, so we four sat on the gunwales and kept 
our feet well up, holding the basket packs in our laps 
to preserve their contents from moisture. 

Six miles up the lake we landed and trudged wearily 
up to the log cabins, where we found our own wilderness 
domicile with a fine little fireplace cheerily blazing in its 
center. Bill E. ...... , the owner of the camps, had an 
excellent supper awaiting us, and we tore into it. 

Pipes going, our party questioned some of the other 
hunters grouped around the big table in the camp dining 
room. 

“How’s hunting, boys?” 

The answers were not encouraging. “Pretty poor. 
We've been here a 
wk and haven’t 
dusted a single 
deer. There has 
been a full week of 
bright, moonlight 
nights, and the 
deer are feeding in 
the raspberry 
bushes, and sleep- 
ing in the daytime. 
Plenty of signs, 
and some big 
bucks moving 
around . . . at 
night.” 

The Chief told 
the assembled 
group of hunters 
about his chance 
at the spikehorn, 
and got a chorus 
of hoots. 

“Good thing for 
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that spikehorn that J wasn’t the bird who ran into him,” 
declared one of the group. “He’d be hangin’ by the heels, 
now. Never hunted harder in my life, an’ nothin’ to 
show for it after six days. You shoulda socked him.” 


NE of the other hunters, who was new to the woods, 

asked the camp proprietor a question. “How about 

my going out with that old trapper, Sanders, who came 

in tonight. He claims he knows this country like a book.” 

Bill looked at him quizzically. “Guess ye’d better not 
go with him,” he said, a twinkle in both eyes. 

“Well, why not? Isn’t he a good guide?” asked the 
hunter quite innocently, 
Bill puffed thought- 
fully at his blackened 
old pipe. “Yep! He’s 
a good guide, all 
right,” he said finally, 
and added, ‘“S’pose 
you had t’ stay out all 
night with him. It’s 
pretty cold right now, 
an’ he'd curl up 
around his dog under 
some bush. But you 

ain’t got any dog.” 

The hunter looked 
crestfallen, and the 
rest of the group burst 
into a roar of laughter 
at Bill’s sally. 

We slept like logs 
that night, and woke to 
hear the cook’s bell 
ringing madly before 
daylight. 

“Snow! Three good 
inches of trackin’ snow. 
Roll out!” yelled the 
Chief, who had gone to 
the camp door and 
poked his head out to 
investigate, 

Det and Fickett and 
I hastily arrayed our- 
selves in shoe-pacs and 
flannel shirts and 
heavy breeches, 
washed up and went 
over to the dining- 
camp, which was filled 
with hunters hastily 
stowing away “ham 
and” in_ preparation 
for the day’s work in 
the ridges. Everyone 
Was optimistic, a con- 
dition which usually 
exists with the first snow of the hunting season. 

“We'll locate ’em today, anyhow!” asserted one of the 


guides. Breakfast safely stowed under our belts, our quar-. 
tette took the rifles down from the hooks and filled the 


magazines. Det was packing his old .303 Savage ; the Chief 
had his Marlin .30-30; Fickett had a new Winchester 
.38-55 (darn good deer gun for short range) ; and I was 
entirely satisfied with the Jittle 6.5 Mannlicher which 
has been my companion on many a memorable hunt. 

Single file, we headed back into the ridges west of the 
camp, and the Chief voiced the unanimous opinion of our 
party. “We'll get back from the lake before we do any 
hunting. It makes me nervous to be watching for other 
hunters all the time.” 


Forest AND STREAM 


The three big bucks and our artillery. Left to right—Winchester 
38-55, Mannlicher 6.5, Savage 303, Marlin .30-30. 
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So we hiked steadily westward for three hours, and 
finally, topping a little crest, gazed down into a valley in 
which the dark green of a cedar-swamp appeared; pretty 
fair deer country as far as surface indications went. 

“Det, you go up the ridge for an hour or so, and keep 
on the right side of the trail, don’t cross over, for this is 
new country to all of us,” I suggested. “When you come 
out at the head of the little valley, fire a couple of shots 
and we'll answer you and get together for our lunch.” 
He nodded and struck off along the side of the ridge. 

The Chief elected to hunt through the center of the 
valley, and Fickett was to work the left side, while | 
cut straight across to the other ridge to flank their move- 
ments and head off 
anything that broke 
out of the valley and 
tried to get over my 
ridge. 

Both ridges had been 
recently cut over and 
burned, allowing a fine 
view in all directions 
clear down to the green 
cedars in the center of 
the swamp. It was 
hard travelling in the 
swamp, but I got across 
it very quickly, and 
started along the ridge, 
keeping a watchful eye 
ahead for the first deer 
of the day. 

An hour later, two 
or three miles up the 
ridge, I heard the crack 
of a rifle in the heart 
of the swamp... 
then another, deeper 
boom from a_ point 
slightly ahead, Fick- 
ett’s .38-55. Just those 
two shots, and silence. 
Now, those two boys 
are old-timers, they 
don’t shoot unless they 
have time to drag the 
front bead down into 
the rear notch. I 
figured that there was 
a dead buck in that 
swamp, and _ maybe, 
two. 

Waiting a few min- 
utes and scanning tlie 
expanse of ridge, all at 
once a big doe and a 
yearling buck ap- 
peared, bounding heav- 
ily along at a distance of three hundred yards or so. Toss- 
ing up the little 6.5, I followed the small buck with the 
front-sight, just for practice. He was safe enough, no 
little fellows for me on this trip. The pair of white flags 
bobbed up across the ridge and gave a final flirt at its crest 
before disappearing. 


i > atte 
"lis poe 


AN noon I reached the head of the little valley, swung 
down into the trail and started a quick fire, cut a 
couple of forked sticks and started the tea-pail to sizzling. 
Then I unpacked my lunch and fired a couple of signal 


shots. Answering shots came from three points in the 
swamp, and ten minutes later the Chief appeared, with 
liver on a forked stick and satisfaction on his face. 
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“Got a nice one!” he announced. “One shot, but it’s 
going to be some stunt to get him out of that swamp. I 
draped him over’ a blowdown and we'll have to team up 
later, it'll take the whole crowd to swamp a road for 
him. Eight points, fat as butter.” So that was that. In 
three trips which I have had with the Chief, he has 
downed his buck each time with a single shot. 

In came Fickett, looking downcast. “Lost mine... 
the bullet struck a dry limb and glanced off, didn’t even 
raise the hair,” he said, and added, “He was a Big Boy 
.. + + head like a Christmas tree.” 

Det showed up a few minutes later, and reported hav- 
ing seen a doe and two yearlings, nothing with horns. 


The tea was steaming hot and strong enough to float © 


a .30-30 shell. We drank quarts of it, and the venison 
sandwiches and thick, sweet carroway seed cookies tasted 
mighty fine to a quartette of husky hunters. After lunch 
we smoked and talked for an hour before taking the trail 
again, planning to work back over the same sector and 
meet at the point where the Chief had left the first 
trophy. 

Two hours later, halfway down the ridge, I caught 
sight of an old, gray buck, with a fine rack of horns, feed- 
ing in a raspberry clump far ahead of me. Crossing above 
him and keeping a close check on the wind, in ten min- 
utes I emerged on the crest-of the ridge within less than 
two hundred yards. The buck threw up his head and 
peered intently in my direction . . . then swung about 
and started off at top speed, clearing the stumps and blow- 
downs in a series of magnificent leaps. 

How I love the little Mannlicher! The 160 grain 
load is fast . . . you don’t have to lead a running deer 
but mighty little. The action is glass-hard and smooth as 
velvet, after one gets accustomed to it he can throw that 
bolt almost as fast as an expert can sling a lever-action, 
and the stock, with its nicely moulded cheek-piece .. . 
fits like an old glove. Three shots . .. one too far 
ahead, the second the least bit over . . . down went Mr. 
Buck in a splendid somersault which brought him at 
length wrong-side up in a tangle of legs and horns. 

To me, there is more satisfaction in a fair running shot 
at any sort of game than can ever be extracted from any 
standing shot. This buck had more than an even chance 
to make a clean getaway, and under these conditions there 
are no regrets when a clean kill results. I put my knife 
into him with keen satisfaction, noting the deep layer of 
white fat that 
appeared when 
the skin was 
stripped back. 
He’d been eat- 
ing beechnuts 
« « « that Big 
Boy, and would 
make excellent 
eating later on. 

‘*‘Hello! 
What’s all the 
shootin’ ?” came 
a hail from the 
edge of the big 
swamp, and a 
moment later 
out popped the 
Chief, and 
joined me_ by 
the side of the 
big buck, gaz- 
ing with open 
admiration at 
the horns of 
my trophy. 
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We rigged a whiffletree. 
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“Pretty nice, for a fact! And to make it perfect, my 
buck is less than a hundred yards from here. But what 
a tangle we've got to chop through to get ’em together.” 

In ten minutes or so Fickett joined us, and we went 
to work swamping the trail in to the Chief’s buck. It 
was slow work, but our belt-axes are all educated, and 
in an hour we had a fairly passable trail. Both Fickett and 
I congratulated the Chief on his buck, which was round 
and fat, younger than my own, and probably better eating. 
The ball from the .30-30 had broken its neck, not wasting 
an ounce of meat, which is the Chie*’s pet stunt. 

So we rigged a whiffletree, and took turns ‘draggin’ 
and liftin’,” two men ahead at the whiffletree, the third 
following along to boost the saddles over blowdowns and 
other similar obstructions. In this way we made fairly 
easy work of taking the dead buck out of the swamp, and 
in another hour we laid him beside my big fellow. They 
made a nice pair. 


T was commencing to spit snow, and Det had not 

showed up. So we made a fire of dead wood and 
piled on green stuff to make a dense smoke, fired three 
signal shots and sat down to wait. The snow kept com- 
ing thicker, wind-flurries drove it across the ridge, blotting 
out our tracks, and now we commenced to worry. It 
was Det’s first trip into this section, and in an hour it 
would be black dark. Late November .. . a poor time 
of the year to spend a night in the woods. 

At short intervals we fired signal shots . . . but got 
no answer. Then we heaped more wood on the fire . . . 
waited another hour, The Chief spoke up: “Det is Jost! 
He’d be here long before this . . . or at least would have 
answered our signals. He must have crossed the trail in 
the snowstorm without seeing it.” 

To the westward the ridges and swamps stretched 
away, mile upon mile, into Canada. In a snowstorm, it 
was entirely possible for a man to get badly twisted as to 
his location. Snow, even a comparatively light fall, en- 
tirely changes the appearance of a country, and it is no 
trick at all to get beautifully turned around under such 
conditions. 

“Well, Chief, you hike back to camp and let Fickett 
and me stay right here to-night. We can keep the fire 
going . . . shoot signals from time to time, and you bring 
in some grub and a few searchers from the camp... 
first thing in the morning,” I suggested. The Chief was 
loath to leave, 
but finally was 
prevailed upon 
to do so and 
struck off into 
theswirling 
blackness. “See 
you in the 
morning!’’ he 
shouted back. 

We hustled 
around and 
dragged in sev- 
eral dead, fire- 
killed sticks of 
down. spruce, 
dry as_ tinder. 
From these we 
broke the 
branches to feed 
our fire, then 
set the butts 
over the blaze 
to provide fuel 
for the long 
(Cont. page 832) 
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Sunset. We went ashore and prepared camp for the night. 


The Waters of Contentment 


A Little Cruising and a Little Fishing Up Where the North Begins 


HE northern Indian has ever 

| shown an aptitude for descriptive 

nomenclature although, usually, 

while his application has been correct, his 

cho:ce has always favored his deepest per- 
ception. 

It is said, however, that the great god 
Manitou made known to his red children 
the names of all things great and small. 
From amid the smoke of the first council 
fire he decreed to the Salteaux that the 
long narrow expanse of water, about 
whose shores their tribe came into being, 
should be named Winnipegosis (Little 
Cloudy Water), and so to this day it is 
known, 

“The Waters of Contentment” would 
have seemed a more befitting appelation, 
but who are we to question a wiser judg- 
ment. Nature has handed down to us 
the wild life, its waters and surrounding 
forests, and it would be unbecoming to 
disclaim the decision of Manitou in his 
wisdom, or of his dwindling red children 
who have so rigidly conserved this great 
heritage. 


by 
TONY LASCELLES 


pecker made morning sleep 
im possible, 
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Lake Winnipegosis lies within the de- 
pression to the west of its sister, Lake 
Winnipeg (Cloudy Water), in the Prov- 
ince of Manitoba, and crosses the 53rd 
parallel of latitude where the “north” be- 
gins. 

To cruise on its waters is to journey 
amid the summer habitat of myriads of 
migratory waterfowl; to wander through 
the bordering fringe of bush and forest, 
to tread a fairyland unmarred and un- 
scarred by civilization, and to secure from 
its depths the finny occupants is to know 
the joy of casting a line where lures re 
strange and ever tempting. 

One embarks upon a voyage of explora- 
tion from the little fishing town of Win- 
nipegosis, nestling on the banks of the 
Mossey River at the southern extremity 
of the lake, and so with motor boat and 
canoe we glide out of the diminut've har- 
bor on to the expanse of water stretching 
interminably northward. 

Cruising in the stillness of the August 
afternoon imagination runs riot in the 
reverie of daydreams. You are on the 
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limpid waters of the south seas, among palm-fringed 
coral atolls. Absurd, yes, when you reflect that in a few 
months the now placid waters will become a desolate 
waste of ice and snow. Yet, the haze! rising from yonder 
reef creates the impression of undue height, and the fringe 
of poplars bordering its extremity appear palm-like in the 
mirage; the heat, too, is tropical. Other reefs, and an 
island on the horizon complete the. illusion. 

But wake up, there may be something of interest on the 
reef we are approaching. Those black specks on the boul- 
der tops are possibly crow ducks. 

Cheechako, whom we have brought along to share our 
workaday experiences, is all interest. He enjoys every 
minute. The city is but a d'stant recollection. 

Approaching the reef suspicion is verified; for wafted 
on the breeze comes a most unfragrant odor. 

Drifting into the 
shallows the anchor 
is dropped and the 
canoe unshipped, 

The adult birds, 
sensing danger, re- 
luctantly take off 
from the summit in 
a succession of jim 
flights, alighting in | § 
a compact mass far : 
out on the open. 
water. 

After a moment’s 
deliberation 500 
seems a conservative 
estimate of their 
number, which sig- 
nifies an equal flock 
of fledglings left be- 
hind. 

Clambering up 
the insecure side of 
the reef the summit 
is reached after 
much slipping. Be- 
tween liberally 
whitewashed boul- 
ders, whose _ inter- 
stices are filled with 
guano and fish dé- 
bris, a flat surface 
here and there pro- 
vides nesting sites. 

Fledglings are nes an tte. 
everywhere. There ty PAL ee 
seem at least a thou- 
sand scattered about 
in small batches; 
but counting becomes tiresome. Before each assemblage 
has been deposited a partially digested heap of small fish 
spewed up by the parent for their sustenance. Other 
piles, half consumed, are rotting in the sun. 


fs Meee od 


CATTERED about the old nests, coarse structures 

of reeds and water weeds, are numerous dessicated 
remains of jack fish and pickerel. These larger fish had 
provided food for the sitting birds during the period of 
incubation. Naturally, the odor was extremely un- 
pleasant. 

The fledglings, very unlovely birds like their parents, 
take our visit as a matter of course. One, particularly 
dignified and unconcerned, poses for the camera. 

“Not much like a duck,” Cheechako queries. 

You hasten to explain that the name is local, and cor- 
rectly, the Double-crested Cormorant, a bird much de- 
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Upper—He turned his head and gave us the “once over.” 
Lower—There are better fish than jack; but—. 
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spised by the fishing fraternity, and a subject for investiga- 
tion by the conservationist wherever they abound. 

But, however, Cormorants speak for themselves, es- 
pecially during the duration of adolescence. The quantity 
of fresh water fish of all species not only consumed but 
wasted at this time is beyond comprehension. ‘The de- 


struction accomplished in the adult stage, when larger 
fish are taken, by a colony of 1000 of these birds can well 
be imagined, 


ECURE by insular isolation from all danger of pred- 

atory enemies; of no aesthetic value; despised as food 
by even Indians, and providing only a sporting target for 
the hunter when other waterfowl are scarce, they bear a 
charmed existence and multiply accordingly. 

One leaves their reefs with a desire for the cleaner 

air of the open lake, 
and a feeling of dis- 
gust that local laws 
should protect them. 

Searching for a 
suitable place where 
a landing can be 
made and the duffel 
taken ashore in 
preparation for the 
night camp is to 
further explore the 
inlets and lagoons 
of the shore line. 

A muskrat, rest- 
ing after a day of 
labor, on the walls 
of its partially fin- 
ished lodge looks at 
you momentarily be- 
fore diving noise- 
lesly into the water. 
Coots taxi along the 
surface in a hurried 
take off, only to 
alight a short dis- 
tance away. Over- 
head, a marsh hawk 
contemplates a pos- 
sible duck as it sur- 
veys a nearby marsh. 
Everywhere are 
denizens of the 
wild. The anchor 

is dropped . . . camp 

eRe = taken ashore; and in 

no time you are 

ready to prepare 
the evening meal. 

“How about fish?” Cheechako asks. 

Nothing easier. Out comes the rod, and tackle with 
kidney spoon lure. Pushing off in the canoe we troll about 
along the marge of the reeds. In no time we land two 
large jack. There are better fish, of course, but fresh 
filleted jack is not to be despised. 

The time of the after-supper pipe is full of reminis- 
cences of the day. The unsavory cormorant reef is for- 
gotten in favor of the joke you played on the herring 
gull when it dipped for your lure of paper. His expec- 
tantcy was genuine as he followed in the wake. His dis- 
gust was obvious when he departed. No doubt he thought 
our registry was Aberdeen. 

Then there was the moose we chased to shore. The 
gait he hit the bush was not slow. Not to forget the 
joke on Cheechako for mistaking a lone white pelican 

(Continued on page 850) 





Admission— 


A buck a piece 
converted this 
mad bull into 
a gentle old 
bossy. 


ATURALLY, we turn to the plant accountant 

N when there is a job involving some intricate 

figuring to be performed. He is jake on that 

stuff. Lucky for me he was German, for when I asked, 

“Heinz, how do you spell ‘house and pepper’?” he re- 
plied, 

“‘Hasenpheffer.” 

“Next, please figure for me the diameter and depth of 
dish necessary to prepare four million rabbits for hasen- 
pheffer. . . .” 

“How about the vinegar?” he inquired. “Don’t you 
want to know how many tank cars will be required ” 

Heinz was not greatly surprised at my question. He 
had seen me measuring the map and heard me announce 
that if it were possible to line up all the rabbits bagged 
each season one after the other, posing them in sprinting 
form, ears back, legs out as at 
full speed ahead of the hounds, 
there would be an unbroken line 
of bunnies from St. Louis to 
New York. 

Or if the total season’s bag 
were cleaned and packed in re- 
frigerator cars, a gigantic loco- 
motive would be required to 
draw the train of two hundred 
cars, carrying four thousand 
tons of meat. 

Statistics indicate six million 
licensed hunters. We will not 
consider the game illegally 
taken. It is really too con- 
servative to estimate that four 
million rabbits are taken in a 
season. The states of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, 
furnish more than their propor- 
tion of licensed hunters and it 
is in these states that the rab- 
bits are taken in huge numbers. 
Pennsylvania hunters alone 
bagged over three million rab- 
bts last year, by actual report. 

“How does 2893 miles strike 
you for the distance across that 
kettle,” remarked Henry as he 
raised from his figuring. 


Micky taking a fence. 


One 
Dollar! 


Taming the Pampas Terror 


By FOX BURNS 


“Terrible. You've let your decimal point slip.” 

“Four million rabbits is too much hasenpheffer,” he 
muttered, “and besides, I’ve got something important to 
do.” 

Lowly cottontail? Never, because he is the baby who 
has laughed at civilization, defied extensive cultivation and 
remains in millions to furnish sport to hundreds of thou- 
sands, nor is his place on the dinner table of America to be 
sneered at. There may be hundreds of big game hunters, 
but there are rabbit hunters galore. Ask the ammunition 
manufacturers what game load is in greatest demand. 
Should the rabbit go he will take with him their best 
customers. 

My trips afield for the cottontail have been made with 
all varieties of dogs. Tricks, a fox terrier, was the ex- 
pert of the list. He became that way for one, and only 

one, reason; we were boys to- 
gether, knew no season and had 
time for plenty of practice. My 
professionally trained springer 
spaniel was too young last year 
to do a real high-class job of 
rabbit routing. The season was 
really over before she celebrated 
her first birthday. 

Who can remember his first 
rabbit? Perhaps as mine, it was 
taken in a figure 4 trap and 
sold for a dime dressed. Not 
heavy wages. Still, my Dad 
was purchasing his shot shel!s 
for a penny apiece in those days. 

My most amusing afternoon 
spent in quest of the bunny oc- 
curred last fall on an old Ger- 
man’s farm—his name is Hans 
Schmidt. Come; climb in the 
Hupmobile and ride with Birky, 
Al and me out to the old boy’s 
homestead. 

“That’s a new one on me,” 
Birky commented as Al read 
the sign: MAD BULL — 
KEEP OUT. He continued, 
“Boys, I have an idea that we 
can change that Pampas terror 
to a gentle old Bossy. The 
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magic will cost us, maybe, as much as a buck apiece. 
Worth it, though. This is exceptionally good hunting 
territory. Come, let’s interview the proprietor; he’s a 
peculiar old German.” 

Shy in talking ability myself, it is a relief and often- 
times a genuine pleasure to be out with Birky. Perhaps 
that is a part of the laundry and dry cleaning game. He 
and Al are the proprietors of our local establishment. 
At times I know their business or lack of business re- 
quires some high class explaining. 

We pulled through the open gate into Hans Schmidt’s 
barnyard. Repeated knocking at the house aroused no 
one. Finally Hans and his daughter were sighted in the 
adjoining corn field. Yellow ears of husked corn lay in 
small piles over the field. Hans’ huge daughter sat spread 
out on the ground. She was engaged in filling a bushel 
basket which, when heaped with corn, was heaved onto 
the wagon by the old man. 

Al remained at the car to chaperon the spaniels. Chick- 
en was their weakness and h:d they made a single pass 
at one of the German’s hens, the bull would have become 
impossible ; of that I am certain. Beauty was my pup, a 
stocky little liver and white female. Micky, Al’s dog, was 
more rangy and carried black and white markings. 

“How are you, Hans?” called Birky when within hail- 
ing distance. 

“Uh-uh,” grunted Hans. 
it was evident, 

“Say, Hans, I don’t believe you remember me,” from 
my friend. He continued, “It has been a number of years 
since I hunted on your place but shucks! you should recall 
that Thanksgiving Day.” 

“Ach!” cried the old man, peering into Birky’s face. 
“You’re the proprietor of the laundry. Where is the 
banker? He was with you that day. Yah, time flies; 
that was the Thanksgiving before Prohibition.” 

Ah, the magic wand was waved. For some reason or 
other these two birds were speaking the same language. 


He was so pleased to see us, 
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“Say, Hans, read your sign up the road. Just how 
mad is that bull?” 

A faint smile trickled across the old German’s face. 
“We came out to shoot a few rabbits and a bird or two,” 
the laundryman explained. 

The farmer sparred with him. “No good this year.” 

“We'll take a chance,” my friend asserted. “Same as 
always, one dollar for each?” 

“Uh-huh,” nodded Hans. 

First on the draw I held three one-dollar bills toward 
the old fellow—when two mice ran out of the pile of 
corn before the goggle-eyed, fat girl. They sought cover 
under her sprawling figure. The money fluttered away 
in the breeze. The old man retrieved it greedily. I 
squealed and squirmed on the lady’s behalf. She burnt 
me up with the most disdainful of glances and when I 
was sufficiently razed, she casually shifted her weight, 
slowly recovered one mouse, looked at it s gnificantly, 
then socked it right in my face. All of which does not 
concern our hunting trip to any great degree but is al- 
ways the occasion for some hot shots at yours truly when 
we do a little fireside rabbiteering. 

“Same old Hans,” Birky remarked. 

“Maybe so,” I answered, thinking about the daughter, 
“but how about the gal? She certainly is a traitor to her 
sex.” 

“O. K.,” we called to Al. He joined us with the 
springers. The dogs were brought to heel until the field, 
directly back of the barn, was reached. It was only a 
small field, had been in wheat but was now a stubble 
with some grass and weeds grown ankle high. I didn’t 
suspect game nor were we prepared and in hunting forma- 
tion; at least Al and I were not. 

“Do you know when Beauty is making game?” 

“Sure,” I said to Birky. 

“What does she mean by that... .” Whang! the 
laundryman put that rabbit on the cold, cold marble. 

(Continued on page 834) 


I believe the spaniel prefers birds. 





How One 
Fish and 
Game Club 
Financed Its 
Conservation 
Activities 


N the fall of 
I ro 2). the 
Holland 
and_ Fish 


Game 


Protective Associa- 
tion (which since 
has changed its name to the Holland Fish 


and Game Club for the sake of brevity) took 

over from private commercial fishermen the 

seining of carp from Black Lake, a bay of Lake Michigan 
west of Holland, which is a thriving alert little city, 
some thirty miles west of Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

For years this sportsmen’s club had wanted to under- 
take conservation projects of a big nature. 

There was urgent need for rearing ponds in which 
bass and panfish fry could be kept and fed through the 
summer for autumn planting as healthy fingerlings. 
There was plenty of reason for wanting to undertake 
the rearing of ring-neck pheasant:. Ottawa County of- 
fered limitless opportunities for reforestation projects. 
And so on. There was no-end to the need for conserva- 
tion activities on a big scale. 

With the Holland club, Lowever, as with countless 
other sportsmen’s clubs, the question of finances continu- 
ally reared its stubborn head. “We could do so and so 
this spring,” the club officers kept telling each other, “if 
we only had the money.” Some work already had been 
done, paid for from the club treasury or by private con- 
tribution. But the scope of such work necessarily had to 
be small. As is usual with sportsmen’s organizations, 
funds of that nature were extremely limited. 


Then someone got a new idea. Commercial fishermen 
had been making a good thing of carp fishing in Black 
Lake. The lake, running from Holland’s back door to 
Lake Michigan, abounded in carp. Carp moved in 
through the channel from Lake Michigan each autumn 
in great schools that crowded the channel, rank upon 
rank, ton after ton. 

Naturally the Michigan conservation department did 
not want the carp left in Black Lake, one of the best 
game-fish waters in that section of the state. So it had 
been the practice each year for the department to enter 
into a contract with commercial fishermen for the re- 
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Bass from Carp 


By BEN EAST 


Upper—The bass 
pond that carp built— 
and 


Lower—The carp that 
built it. 


moval of the carp, 
the state receiving 
a small percentage 
of the profits. 

The fishermen 
continued their 
seining throughout the fall and as late in the 
winter (fishing beneath the ice), as the hauls 
of carp came heavy. They had been showing 
profitable returns from their contracts, and it finally 
dawned on the officers of the Holland Game and Fish 
Protective Association that here lay < source of badly 
needed funds for conservation work. 

If private fishermen could make money from carp re- 
moval it seemed reasonable that the club could do the 
same. 

Forthwith the officers departed for the offices of the 
state conservation department at Lansing and corralled 
the contract on the carp fishing for a period of one 
year. 

They went home, hired a crew of fishermen on a per- 
centage basis, asked for the appointment of one of their 
own members as special deputy game warden to watch 
the seining, and went to work. 


OMPLAINTS had been made in years past that 

commercial fishermen engaged in the carp seining 
did not properly protect game fish caught by accident in 
the nets. The special warden was to see to this part of 
the work. 


Up to December 1st of that year more than twelve 
tons of carp had been taken in the seines and shipped 
alive in special tank cars to the eastern markets. Then 
a single haul of the net took tons of the coarse fish, al- 
though many escaped when weeds fouled the seine. 


Tt was a sight worth seeing to watch those carp seines 
brought in laden with tons of monster fish. 

The sluggish bottom-feeding carp frequent shallow 
water and were taken in long seines run around entire 
schools while they were feeding. Naturally bass, pike or 
other game fish caught in the wallowine horde of these 
big fellows stood little chance to escape alive. The carp, 
some of them weighing in excess of twenty-five 
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pounds, literally pounded any smaller fish to a pulp. _fingerlings in the two ponds on the club grounds. About 
The fishing crew gave special attention to this phase 70,000 bass fry were placed in the bass pond last June. 
of the seining, however, and every effort was made to Last year the club planted as fingerlings eighty per cent 
keep the game fish out of the nets. of the fry put into the rearing pond. If this record holds 
Fortunately the game fish did not react to the closing good again it will mean more than 55,000 fingerling 
toils of the seine as did the carp. The net was run out bass for planting when the pond is drained and seined 
by means of a scow in a circle around a school of feeding this fall. 
fish, As soon as the game fish encountered The bluegill pond was finished and put 
the meshes they fled toward open water. into operation last spring, and the num- 
‘The carp on the other hand gathered ber of bluegill fry hatched there this 
along the net in a struggling mass, year was estimated at 175,000. Some 
buffeting and hammering in an ee ee ee sn ~~ losses occurred during the sum- 
effort to break through the eee ie mer, of course, but the game 
seine or force a way under club probably will plant close 
it. In this way the game ; : : : : to 150,000 bluegill finger- 
fish kept to themselves for : gape : lings this fall. 
the most part, and as the ; Both bass and _ bluegills 
net was drawn ashore for om . oe a make rapid 
lifting they were first to oe ae eS ie EE 4 hoo] growth in the 
come in. Proper care : ee eee —s of carp ponds. Bass 
was taken to release a ~ aa p ~<cwecre-e- a ie. massed in put in as fry 
them at once, before the . eS a —— late in the 
net was drawn up far a ores SOR e spring reach a 
enough to force the en length of five inches be- 
smaller fish into the mael- . a fore planting time arrives 
strom of big carp. in September. They are 
Too, every precaution was planted early in the autumn 


taken to keep from seining ——" ‘ a Sa ° to prevent the larger ones from 
on grounds where game fish ial p> devouring the smaller fish. The 


were plentiful. One haul of the eer * ae bluegills are planted in October. 
nets that vielded tons of carp a sete salad For the most part the young fish are 
brought in less than one hundred rs a iter planted in Ottawa county waters. 
pike, catfish, bluegills and bass, A seine a Sy The club cooperates with the state con- 
of five-inch mesh was used to prevent taking servation department, however, and is will- 
any small fish, and the work went on with scant damage _ ing to send small shipments of fingerlings to other loca- 
to anything but the carp. tions about the state, if requested to do so. 


The young fish are fed largely on daphnia or water 
HE club found that at current prices, after the fleas, which are produced in a concrete-lined culture pond 
state’s commission on the contract and all other ex- near the rearing ponds. This pond this year has furnished 
penses had been paid, a net profit of about $75 per ton several cans of daphnia per week for fish food. About 
could be realized on the carp. At that rate the winter’s August Ist minnows are added to the bass diet. These are 
work would yield several thousand dollars for the club  seined from nearby creeks or from Lake Michigan. Later 
treasury. Plans for the spending of this money began it is planned to rear them in a special minnow pond at the 
to take shape. rearing station. About a can a day is needed for fish food 
The club purchased six acres of land for a rearing pond _ by the end of the season. 
site. “A dozen bass fingerlings for every carp,” became Future conservation projects of the club depend entirely 
the slogan for the association. Work was begun on the upon the success of the carp fishing. If tie seining opera- 
ponds, and the Holland Fish and Game Club’s conserva- tions are successful again this winter—and there is no 
tion program was under way at last. apparent reason why they will not be—the club will go 
That was two years ago. Less than a year later into ringneck pheasant culture next spring. An employee 
25,000 healthy large-mouth black bass fingerlings were will be sent to the state game farm at Mason to study 
taken from the waters of the first rearing pond, com- pheasant rearing there, and then will be given charge of 


pleted the spring the work. 

before, and planted The club now 
in waters about has ten acres of 
Holland. By that land, and_ believes 
t ime construction it can raise enough 
of a second pond ringnecks on_ this 
was under way, plot to supply the 
more land had covers of Ottawa 
been_ purchased, county and give 
plans laid for the the local hunters 
creation of a park all the gunning the 
on the club law allows them. 
grounds, and ar- The ten-acre 


rangements were — cad : ; plot has been 


under way for the named the Hol- 
second season of land Conservation 


carp seining. Park. Trees have 

As this is writ- a been planted, and 
ten there are close : ni fee _ more planting 
to 200,000 healthy Beaching the net. (Cont, on p. 860) 





Y old 
pal, Jim 
Smith, 


had never caught a 
small-mouth _ bass. 
He had never 
caught a bass of 
any kind. In fact, 
he had never even 
fished for bass. 

Strangeasit 
may seem, Jim is 
an expert fisher- 
man. Born in the 
eastern part of the 
Province of Que- 
bec and still a resi- 
dent there, he had 
never fished Amer- 
ican waters and 
consequently had 
little chance of be- 
coming acquainted 
with the Black 
Warrior. 

The only bass 
waters within easy 
reach of Jim’s 
abode were those 
of Spruce Lake, 
and as this fine 
expanse of water 
contained a rather 
cosmopolitan popu- 
lation of lake 
trout, speckled trout, black bass and millions of minnows, 
the Black Knight could not show his wares to advantage. 

In this lake the bass never rose to the fly and the cus- 
tomary way to get him was with the live minnow. This 
way of fishing Jim scorned. Salmon and trout were his 
favorite quarry. Regarding bass he had his convictions. 
‘“They’re not game,” he would say. “They won’t rise to 
the fly. Just as soon use dynamite as fish with those 
minnows,” he would adc. So that was that. 

It was no use arguing with Jim. To invite him bass 
fishing was to trifle with a close friendship of long stand- 
ing. I was determined, however, to take Jim bass fishing 
and make him like it. 

I had a favorite pool on the discharge of Spruce Lake 
where the trout fishing was good in May and June. In 
July, however, the bass, coming from the spawning 
grounds in the lake, foregathered in the pool as the water 
became warmer, and there those fighting devils held sway 
until September, rising freely to the fly in the early morn- 
ing and after sundown. 

In the beginning of the open season I made some nice 
catches of trout and then about the first of July I took 


Meet Mr. 


Quebec’s Premier Trout and Salmon Angler 
Becomes Acquainted 


We motored out 
to my favorite 
haunt. 


some dandy bass. 
The time was ripe 
for my plan. The 
trout had left the 
pool and the bass 
had arrived. 

I phoned Jim 
one evening asking 
him to come with 
me the following 
afternoon and | 
would give him a 
good evening’s 
sport. I had very 
wisely sent him 
some of my trout 
on various occa- 
sions and he nat- 
urally never 
dreamed that he 
was going to catch 
anything but 
trout. He accepted 
joyfully. 

We motored out 
to my favorite 
haunt and after a 
snack and a smoke 
we reached the 
pool just as the 
sun was sinking 
behind the western 
hills, I led Jim 
down to a point 
which jutted out 
into the pool below the rapids. It was an ideal spot. 
No overhanging branches in which to foul the line and 
ample water to play the fish until he was brought to net 
at your very feet. 

With his light split bamboo and trout tackle, Jim 
asked what flies I would advise. I told him that I thought 
the Dusty Miller, Brown Hackle and Parmachene Belle 
would do well. He did as I suggested and thus equipped 
he began whipping the pool. 


ass! 


OTHING happened for a while. Suddenly far out 

in the pool there was a splash as a big bass rose. 

“See that?” asked Jim, as he lengthened his line to cast 
over where the fish had risen. 

It was a delight to watch Jim in action. He was as 
graceful as a dancing master and always so absorbed in 
his work that he was wholly unconscious of anything else. 

I knew that the moment had arrived. As he cast out the 
longer line and the flies lighted gently on the water, there 
was a swirl as the big fellow rose with a ravenous rush. 
Jim struck with precision, but Jim was a trout man by 

(Continued on page 841) 
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Wildfowling on Old Cape Cod 


Pamet River Has Furnished Good Shooting 
Since the Day the Pilgrims First Landed 


Nothing 
is more curative, more invigorat- 
ing, more shot with elemental and frosty fire. It sweeps 
cobwebs from the brain, and even from the roof-trees of 
the world. 

Some eddy from such a blast picked me up in Times 
Square, while the year was growing feeble, whisked me 
to the tip of Cape Cod, and by a lucky coincidence, 
dropped me at the door of a cottage where lives my friend, 
“Bill.” My informal arrival surprised him little, his only 
wonder being that I had not come before. And so we 
piled birch logs on his glowing hearth, pulled our decoys 
from the shed, and smoked the council pipe all New 
Year’s Eve. 

“She’s blowin’ more from the nor’ard,” remarked the 
stalwart fisherman, squinting through an ice-coated pane 
just before we turned in. “And a spittin’ of snow, too. 
Those ducks ought to fly round nervous tomorrow, like 
you were down in New York.” It was a delightful idea 
on which to retire. But we laid our clothes where we 
could reach them from bed in the morning, foreseeing how 
fast the room might chill when the rosy warmth faded 
from the fire-place. 

For a long while it proved impossible to sleep. How 
that gale did shake the house and roar! It would be diffi- 
cult to imagine any sound more terrific, unless it were that 
of Mount Etna in the throes of eruption. And talk 
about horses of the sea! ‘The waves shot ashore as if a 
billion buffaloes were hurtling from the bay to stampede 


HERE is no medicine like a By HENRY MARION HALL 
great wind in winter. 


across the Cape. All night those 
phantom hoofs rumbled, those bison 
bellowed through the sad old dunes. 
And somewhere in the midst of them the “norther” must 
have puffed the panic-stricken ghost of the Old Year half 
way to the moon, where in 1929, he properly belongs. 
By the same token, his successor seemed an Esquimauan 
infant, swaddled in seal-skin, and rolled in the pelt of a 
polar bear-cub. 

Thus we saw the New Year in “right.” The swinging 
flails of iron trees, the sting of sand, the throaty chaos of 
the tortured sea, combined to emphasize man’s insigni- 
ficance before angry nature. But they also challenged us 
to crawl from the dug-out and prove that we had nerve 
enough to venture into real out-of-doors, which is an ex- 
cellent way for anybody to begin the year. Personally I 
felt none too confident of my powers of resistance, and 
was greatly relieved, on waking, to find that the hurri- 
cane had subsided. 


NEWLY-KINDLED blaze crackled on the and- 
irons, while Bill, up long before me, was cooking 
breakfast. Fortified by fragrant coffee, bacon and eggs, 
we soon felt strong enough to “shove off.” While it was 
still dark, we were hurling decoys into a creek, and en- 
sconcing ourselves in a blind commanding a double estuary 
near the mouth of Pamet River. Every wooden duck 
bobbed to its individual anchor, but was also attached to 
a flat-iron close to shore. And that domestic implement 
was itself secured by a cord leading straight into our 
place of concealment. In former years we had lost fleets 
of decoys swept away by weed masses borne on the rush 
of incoming tide, and had been chagrined to have to lie 
there and watch ducks stooling everywhere to the run- 
aways. 
On that same spot, curiously enough, the soldiers with 
Miles Standish stalked waterfowl some three hundred 


The sand dunes 
on the Cape. 
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and nine years ago. They had recently landed 
at Provincetown, where the Mayflower was anchored, 
and were making that first exploration which later led 
them to shift to Plymouth, when one of them contrived 
to shoot four geese and six ducks at Truro. To accom- 
plish the feat with a match-lock must have required con- 
siderable finesse, even in those days, when game was eas:er 
of approach than now. And great must have been the 
popularity of the hunter, when he thus provided the Pil- 
grim Fathers with the first square meal that they enjoyed 
in the New World. Their historian describes the iden- 
tical sand-spit as dividing the stream, which splits it to- 
day, and it is still a fly-way for ducks across the famous 
peninsula. 

As the boxer crooks his arm to show the muscles, so 
Massachusetts 
thrusts Cape Cod 
into the ocean. 
Trace this mighty 
limb, and you will 
find the biceps at 
Barnstable, the el- 
bow at Chatham, 
the wrist at Truro, 
and the fingers 
at Provincetown. 
Last fragment of 
the prehistoric con- 
tinental shelf to 
remain unsub- 
merged, this oldest 
landinNorth 
America still holds 
back the Atlantic, 
strangely clasping 
hands with the 
Arctic Current on 
the north, and 
with the Gulf 
Stream on the 
south. 

Not that they 
beat full upon the 
Cape, for such is 
not the case. But 
eddies from them 
meet there to leave 
calling cards, as it 
were, from Green- 
land and from 
Florida. New 
Year’s tide left 
beside our stand 
bits of coral and of 
sponge wafted 
from the tropics 
on far-voyaging weeds, with a tremendous, golden-ar- 
mored tortoise. Nearby, however, lay shells from the 
remote north. And while we crouched in our pit, watch- 
ing roses bloom in the eastern clouds, we glimpsed even 
more convincing evidence of the Labrador Stream. Amid 
rafts hurrying past on the tide, one patch moved faster 
than the others. Puzzled by this anomaly, I was staring 
at the flood, when all of a sudden I saw that the supposed 
flotsam was in reality a seal. Seeing me, it slipped under, 
but several times startled us by splashes, and once by 
barking. 


ANY southern birds reach Cape Cod in summer, 

and similarly, in mid-winter, beautiful harlequin 

ducks, with murres and cormorants, are frequently driven 
thither by stress of weather. And I have seen troops of 
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tiny dovekies fluttering here and there in Provincetown 
Harbor, seeming to fail on the wing, and diving help- 
lessly, like ducklings overtaken by a canoe on a Canadian 
river. Sometimes they are sucked into the welter of surf 
on the beach at Peaked Hill Bar, and grow so weak that 
one may pick them up in his hand. 

Mention of northern birds recalls a flight seen by us 
on December first. We had crawled out on Province- 
town breakwater, hidden in a cave, and started floating 
decoys down the tide ‘on mackerel lines, as boys do toy 
boats. In this peculiar manner we had managed to mis- 
lead a few whistlers, when a vast bow of wildfowl flit- 
tered straight toward us. At a distance we had imagined 
it a cluster of gulls, but as it neared, the sun flashed on 
the snowy breasts of more than a hundred superb e‘der 
drakes, ‘‘sea- 
drakes,” as Cape 
boys term them. 
With these cruised 
an equal number 
of handsome 
brown _ females, 
showing like dusk- 
ies, or female mal- 
lards, but larger. 
They might have 
skimmed over our 
heads, had _ they 
not sighted a coast- 
guard plodding 
along the rampart, 
and veered at the 
last moment. 
When they did so, 
the sable bellies of 
the drakes glowed 
marvelously before 
they vanished over 
Long Point. A 
second flock from 
the eastward, fol- 
lowed them, mak- 
ing a galaxy of 
these wonderful 
waterfowl. They 
cluster like coots 
above mussel beds 
off Race Point 
Run, and dive 
eight fathoms for 
the bivalves. Two 
years ago several 
groups of them 
haunted Pamet 
River, having been 
driven in by 
storms, and there, too, they found their fill of mussels. 

But to return to our stool. Hardly had the sun lifted 
a crimson disk over the Cape, when a whistler drove over 
us from behind. We caught the whistle of his pinions 
some seconds before we spotted him riding on rosy mist, 
and so had to fire a second too late, and lying on our 
backs. In this position my left barrel kicked me almost 
crank-sided, but it was a satisfaction to hear the prize 
splash into the water on our left. He proved a delici- 
ously plump bird, a drake, with glistening breast and 
splend'd iridescence on his black head. 

His I'ne of flight suggested that it might be better for 
us to ford the creek to seaward, as we have done on pre- 
vious trips, and then take up a strategic position on the 
island. Circuitously we attempted it, but before I real- 
ized the danger, I slumped in over my waders, and so for 
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the first time in years, felt the ab- 
solutely paralyzing bite of freezing 
water. The tide has scooped the 
channel so deep that it can not be 
passed at that spot without a boat. 
And this proved fortunate for us, 
because so vast a flood was destined 
to pile in on the Cape, that had we 
reached the islet, we should have 
been marooned there until nobody 
knows when. 

Woolen socks are easily wrung 
out, and boots can b: emptied. And 
before long so many wild fowl were 
in sight that it was possible to ig- 
nore the chill for a time. I partly 
restored the circulation by tramp- 
ing about on the iandward side, 
where Pamet River winds through 
salt meadows, a favorite resort for 
whistlers. So scant was the cover 
that it proved impossible to stalk 
the wary creatures on the serpen- 
tine “criks.” I attempted it sev- 
eral times, but succeeded only in 
scaring large bunches towards the 
blind, where I soon heard Bill blaz- 
ing away. Back I ran to our shel- 
ter, where I found my comrade 
with a brace of plump wild fowl. 

That is always the w y at Pamet River. Leave your 
blind, even for a minute, and you will miss all sorts of 
fun. But my turn came later when Bill, too, simply had 
to take some exercise or congeal into a six-foot icicle. 
And sure enough, while he was warming his feet, I had 
many chances at high-flying birds, so that within an hour 
we had a fair bag of prime whistlers, buffle-heads, and a 
few “ruddies.” 

All morning the bay rushed in on the estuary, a “twelve 
o'clock tide” bigger than any we had ever seen. It 
swelled in higher and higher pulsations, almost a full 
moon flood, whelming landmark after landmark, until 
the whole landscape seemed afloat, and surf thundered 
over the bars into the ever-expanding river. The breeze 
had fallen considerably, but continued nasty enough to 
keep the ducks as “nervous” as. Bill had predicted that 
they would be. 

Old Squaws, usually the commonest wild fowl at the 
tip of the Cape, had not been driven in by the blow. 
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There were any number of red- 
breasted mergansers, travelling usu- 
ally in pairs, a duck and a drake 
together, apparently mated for the 
season. Volplaning at tremendous 
speed, they came readily to the de- 
coys, but as shelldrake are too fishy 
for food, we passed them up, and 
concentrated on the golden-eyes. 

I “concentrated” a bit too much 
on one of them. In an effort to 
‘keep my fingers from freezing I 
tried to shoot without pulling off 
my glovc, and so chanced to fire 
both barrels at once, almost rid- 
dling a duck which passed at mid- 
range. Another mishap was a 
miserable miss scored by both of us 
on account of getting our legs en- 
tangled in the tiny blind. Taught 
by this ridiculous experience, we 
found a broken shovel on the beach, 
and excavated a dug-out big enough 
to hold half a dozen. 

“Wisp! Wisp! Wisp!” would 
resound to right or left, when a 
bunch of three or four splendid 
little fellows would flit by, offering 
all sorts of chances, usually. at ex- 
treme range. Luckily Bill dis- 
covered a “pungo” (Cape Cod skiff) back of a sand-hill, 
and with the aid of a stranded oar, managed to scull 
after the game, which now fell into one creek or the 
other, and thus gave us exercise enough to keep us warm. 

Although we used whistler decoys, only two of these 
ducks came directly to them. Instead, they would 
twinkle from the inland streams, their short wings beat- 
ing fast as teal, flare at the railroad track which belts 
the shore, and then scale down, just out of range, to a 
bend in Pamet River. There is an extensive mussel bed 
at that elbow in the water, and to it the birds would in- 
variably stoop—bunches, often of ten and fifteen. And 
there they would dive and bob in the most tantalizing 
fashion, occasionally rising on their tails and fluttering 
their wings, as all well satisfied wild fowl will do. Had it 
been possible for either of us to sink a barrel near that 
spot, we might have fired until our guns were too hot to 
touch. But the riotous and tumultuous tides absolutely 
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A Vociferous Hound 
and Varying Hares 


The Big Snowshoe Rabbit Calls for Quick, Snappy Shooting 


66 -O-0-0-0-OH- 
OW,” _ bayed 
the hound, in 


long-drawn, deep-throated 
notes that not only ad- 
vised us of the discovery 
of fresh rabbit tracks, but 
rolled back and flooded 
the whole of the somber, 
dark swamp with their 
tremendous volume. 

“Golly, but he’s a 
vociferous hound,” com- 
mented Hap, as the loud, 
but rather musical tones 
billowed away down the 
long aisles, mellowing and 
softening as they rever- 
berated back and forth 
between the close growing 
trunks of the cedars. 

And a vociferous hound 
he certainly was. The 
voice seemed the one, big, 
outstanding feature of his 
canine constitution. In 
fact one was inclined to 
wonder how the lungs of 
so slim a dog could pro- 
vide the wind necessary 
for such prolonged vocal 
efforts. This hound was 
evidently a cross-bred dog, perhaps half beagle and half 
fox hound. He had interited a few of the best physical 
characteristics of either breed, but he did appear to be 
extremely wise in the ways of rabbits. Hap had had him 
on leash until we were well into the swamp ard two 
minutes after he had unhitched the chain the dog had 
announced the first game with that long, deep-throated 
bay. 

The voice seemed all out of proportion to the size of 
the dog, the one predominant thing, until we thought of 
the dog as belonging to the voice rather than the voice 
being a part of the dog. Certainly he put a whole lot of 
expression into the bays, all the wild intoxication that he 
inhaled from those fresh footprints, all his clamorous 
enthusiasm for the trail, all his inherent eagerness for the 
chase, all the reckless abandon with which he was devoting 
himself to the pursuit of that rabbit. But, loud, expres- 
sive and voluminous as was the voice of this hound, it 
was not altogether to my liking. Its prolonged notes were 
emitted at irregular intervals, now here and then over 
there, and this has a tendency to drive the rabbit in long 
circles and cause it to run with wild, erratic hoppings. 
Such a rabbit is much harder to shoot than one running 
in front of a dog that voices his intelligence of the trail 
with short, steady yaps. One bar of this intermittent bay 
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By W. DUSTIN WHITE 


The author taking time out. 


may sound quite a dis- 
tance off while the next 
one may appear close at 
hand, the dog not only 
* having drawn nearer dur- 

ing the interval, but he 
may also have passed 
some obstacle which was 
deflecting the sound. This 
gives the rabbit the im- 
pression of rapid approach 
and frightens it badly. 
The steady barks increase 
gradually and do_ not 
alarm the game so badly. 
This was our first hunt 
with this particular hound 
and I was just a little dis- 
appointed. 

“We will have to do 
some quick, snappy shoot- 
ing if we get many rabbits 
in front of that dog,” | 
told Hap in this connec- 
tion. . 

“All right, I’m going 
to find a good place to 
shoot from,” said he, and 
shuffled off on his snow- 
shoes in the general direc- 
tion taken by the hound. 

For my part I have 

considerable faith in the theory that a running rabbit will 
always return to the point from which it started, so | 
simply maneuvered about until I found a place from 
which I could command a comparatively open view out 
through the trees, and waited. 

The voice of the dog drew away, diminishing noticeably 
with each intermittent bay. It continued to recede for 
some little time. The swamp was a big one and the hound 
was proving fast and baying with a voice that would be 
sure to drive the quarry on a long circle. While a fast 
hound is not essential to successful rabbit shooting, and 
one will probably shoot more game with a moderate gaited 
dog, a speedy hound is not really disastrous to success as is 
sometimes the case when hunting cottontails. No matter 
how fast the dog may drive one of these big snowshoe 
rabbits, as the varying hare is frequently known, there is 
no danger that the rabbit will get cold feet and duck for 
home as his smaller cousin so often does. He prefers to 
depend upon his abnormally long hind legs to keep him 
well out of reach of any pursuer. 


NYWAY, this big rabbit knows no home other 
than the drooping branches of some low evergreen 

or the tangle of some brush heap. He hops about and 
does his feeding during the night and dozes away the 
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hours of daylight, sleeping with his 
legs drawn up under him, ready for an 
instant spring and depending upon the 
color of his coat, which varies with the 
changing seasons, to conceal him from 
prying eyes, When startled he runs 
but a little way and then crouches 
again. When pursued by a slow, 
steady barking dog, he will hop 
around in short circles, stopping often 
to listen for the dog, but with a fast 
hound on his trail he will lope off on 
a long course. 

Our hound was certainly fast and 
the rabbit went away to the far end 
of the swamp. At last the dog turned 
and began to work back in my direc- 
tion, zig-zagging back and forth, and 
sounding appreciably closer with each 
bay. Ere long I caught myself fum- 
bling my gun in a nervous manner and 
could almost hear the pound of my 
heart. There was no way of knowing 
how much the rabbit might be leading 
the dog nor when it might make a wild 
dash across my section of the woods. Such situations are 
fraught with a suspense that stretches the nerves like fiddle 
strings and I was as tense as could be when the sharp 
report of Hap’s gun crashed through the woods, breaking 
the suspense and releasing the tension so that my nerves 
sagged back to normal. 

While my theory that a rabbit will always return to 
the point from which it started did not explode along with 
the powder in Hap’s gun, I did know, when the hound 
stopped baying, that this particular rabbit would never 
complete its circle, For a few minutes there was silence 
in the swamp, then the voice of the hound boomed out 
again and I knew that another rabbit was afoot. This 
time the chase led across the swamp and I hoped it would 
lead around past my position, but no, when it had reached 
the other side of the woods it swung the other way and I 
knew the rabbit was going to circle the other end of the 
swamp. 

This left me out of the 
game for a few minutes, 
but I interested myself by 
watching a pair of chick- 
adees, investigating the 
tracks of a ruffed grouse, 
and picking a few choice 
bits of gum from a big 
spruce tree that stood in 
among the cedars. Mean- 
time the hound had been 
driving the rabbit at a 
rapid pace and soon drew 
toward me again but, as 
before, when I was all 
keyed up and ready for it 
to appear, the report of 
Hap’s gun rang out and 
I said a goodby to the 
prospects of that shot. 

However, the hound 
did not stop baying after 
this second shot and I 
immediately concluded 
that he had missed. Again 
the chase led across the 
swamp and again it drew 
away toward the farther i Pe, 
end. Evidently I was a 
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little out of the line of running. The 
snow in my section of the swamp was 
all criss-crossed by well beaten run- 
ways, but the rabbits seemed to be 
avoiding the vicinity, so I decided on a 
change in position. 

This swamp was a big one—a long 
stretch of low ground that led north 
and south for nearly two miles—but 
was comparatively narrow, It was 
hardly to be supposed that a rabbit 
would run the entire length of the 
swamp with each circle, and thus far 
during the day they had been doing 
most of their running in the northern 
half of the tract. Hap was somewhere 
near the middle of the swamp while I 
was considerably nearer to the southern 
end. He was well in the center of 
activities while I was quite a bit off to 
one side. If the rabbits preferred to 
run in that end of the swamp, then 
that was where I should be. So I 
worked in that direction, shoeing along 
the edge of the swamp where the tan- 
gled cedars gave way to a more open growth of mixed 
woods, 

After a bit I noticed that the voice of the hound was 
again drawing nearer. It seemed to be coming down the 
edge of the swamp. At the time I was following an old 
wood road which ran in the same general direction for 
some distance and here, I thought, would be a good place 
to wait for the rabbit, Should it follow the old road it 
would probably offer a good shot—one that would require 
quick action and considerable lead—but in comparatively 
open woods. So I was poking along, looking for a place 
where I could be fairly well concealed and at the same 
time get a good view up the road, when I spied Hap. 


E was standing by a big, high-cut stump and 

watching that road as a fox would watch for a 
field mouse, Across the stump lay two big, white rabbits. 
Evidently he had scored with both shots and not missed 
the second as I had sup- 
posed. 

Meanwhile the hound 
had been drawing nearer 
and nearer. If the rabbit 
was leading by any great 
distance it was time for it 
to appear. Such being the 
case I did not dare try 
to find another position. 
Running rabbits are often 
quick to detect any little 
noise, take alarm and veer 
off to one side. So I de- 
cided to stay right where 
I was and be a silent 
spectator while Hap did 
a shooting stunt with a 
bounding rabbit for a tar- 
get. And it didn’t look 
as though I would have 
long to wait, for the 
hound had continued to 
draw nearer and his voice, 
with all its tremendous 
volume, was borne to us 
with megaphone effect by 
the opening where ran the 

(Cont. on page 853) 


















Long-Range 


A high-grade Ameri- 
can gun. They don't 
call ’em Supers, but 
they shoot super 

patterns. 


Shotguns “a Long-Range Hitting 


Mostly About Eighty-Yard Guns 


into these distinct heads 

because, as a large num- 
ber of buddies can testify, the two are not intimately 
related. At the present writing, we have with us the 
pleasing news that the factories are putting out a real 
10-gauge load, and that two of our factories are putting 
out real 10-gauge guns. 

The loads will contain from 114 to 15% oz. of shot, the 
guns, if taken seriously, will weigh better than nine 
pounds. 

One of these gun factories has sent to me a considerable 
number of inquiries for 10-gauge shotguns and the speci- 
fications thereof, and from them I note, as I did from the 
inquiries concerning the 12-gauge, 3-inch-chamber “Mag- 
num” and “Super” guns, the favorite delusion that own- 
ing a long-range, powerful shotgun was about all there 
was to hitting waterfowl at long range. 

Owning one of these big cannon is a prime requisite to 
be sure, but owning one does not automatically confer 
that necessary ability to intersect at 70 yards or more the 
path of a sixty-mile-an-hour duck with a 1,400 ft. load of 
big shot! 

At this writing a large number of peeved brothers can 
rise in meeting and testify from experience with these 
long range 12-gauge guns, that I speak the truth and that 
in the language of the proletariat I have said a mouthful. 

Two or three years ago J tested out so far as patterning 
and penetration were concerned, several of the then new 
Super and Magnum type of 12-gauge guns, guns with 
3-inch chamber, bored with easy tapers for heavy loads of 
big shot and guaranteed to shoot 80% or better in the 
standard 30-inch circle at 40 yards. 

With one exception (one of the first guns turned out) 
I found the claims of the makers to be even so; that the 
guns with 3-inch cases using Oval, or No. 93 as it was 
then known, would shoot a long string of patterns that 
would average 80% or better at 40 yards, with good 
penetration. 

I sent up some of the shells to be chronographed and 
found the standard commercial 3-inch load then on the 
market giving low velocity, but still an efficient killer. 
Shells loaded by duPont to give standard velocities still 
shot 80%, so this low velocity of the commercial load 
evidently was not essential to good patterns. 

The makers of these guns, Smith and Fox, with Parker 
coming along a little later, alleged that they were 80-yard 
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as well was 80% guns. The 
80% claim is easy to check 
up, the 80-yard is not so easy. 
Few men are capable of hitting ducks consistently enough 
at 70 or 80 yards to let them say whether. the misses were 
due to the gun or to the fellow immediately in its rear. 
After using one of them for two duck seasons I cheerfully 
testify that I am emphatically not one of these 80-yard 
testing duck shooters. 

I should say that the man who can judge distance, speed, 
wind, and necessary lead to hit ducks at these ranges, 
would have to be a party who started to shoot ducks about 
the time Custer started in to mop up five thousand Sioux 
warriors with two hundred cavalrymen and found that 
he couldn’t carry out the contract. Also that this ancient 
duck shooting party had been shooting ducks steadily 
ever since. 

I wrote about my experiments with these guns and 
stated that they were 80% long-range guns. Also did I 
add that I didn’t know how far they could kill ducks, or 
whether the average man.could kill any ducks with them, 
all of which was taken as meaning the other fellow, not 
the reader. 

Intrigued by the advertisements a goodly number of 
the brothers proceeded to crash the front doors of their 
favorite sporting goods store and order these long-range 
guns. ; 

That is, they traded whatever they had been shooting, 
even though the trade might have been only temporary, 
for a gun a pound heavier, on the average, and shooting 
much narrower shot circles, Also in the nature of the 
new powder used ‘n these shells, the stringing tendency 
was lessened, which is another item making for good bal- 
listics, and clean misses. 


HE stringing business means merely this: That if 
a load could be developed in which the shot did not 
string at all, but in which each pellet of the odd 190 
No. 4 or whatever size was used, marched precisely 
abreast of its fellow pellets, you couldn’t hit a crossing 
duck once in a thousand shots, because your load would 
allow you no error, except that of the length of the duck’s 
body, and the only birds you’d ever hit would be those at 
quartering or straight in line with your line of fire. 
Shot has a stringing tendency that increases with range 
and at 60 yards may stretch out the length of a fair sized 
house. Decreasing this increases the density of the pattern 
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at a given point and so increases the range and deadliness 
of the gun. Your shot get there more in a mass and don’t 
string like an old-time minstrel show parade in which the 
boss wants to make as much of a show as possible with 
his small company. 

But, at the same time, this lqng stringing tendency at 
ranges where the pattern didn’t get too thin, helped out 
the poor shot. In effect he had only to be sure of leading 
the duck far enough to get some part of the column ahead 
of him, to be sure of some sort of a scratch hit. The more 
stringing was cut down, the less charity it had for the 
poor shot at the shorter ranges. In effect, although the 
time involved in shot stringing is mighty short from the 
head to the tail of the parade, the string did increase the 
chances for a hit. 

How much the new powder, Oval, decreases stringing 
I don’t know, but I do know that with the shortened shot 
column, the narrower shot column from side to side, and 
the heavier gun, a lot of brothers who fancied themselves 
duck shooters, commenced to reflect on the keen pleasure 
they could obtain 
from massaging a 
stout stump with 
that “long range 
gun.” 

All this was not 
the fault of the 
gun, but the fault 
of the man. He 
was using too 
much gun for the 
ranges over which 
he was shooting, 
and for his own 
skill and _ experi- 
ence. 

Because it is a 
fact, admitted now 
by the makers of 
these guns, that 
they handicap 
rather than help 
the mediocre shot 
at ranges under 45 
yards, unless one 
of the barrels is 
bored to shoot not much better than 55 to 60% patterns. 
This widens the shot column, but doesn’t help in the mat- 
ter of weight and slowness and unwieldiness on ducks 
moving fast at short range. 

Another drawback to the long-range gun was its effect 
on a lot of well meaning rum-dums who couldn’t tell the 
difference between a bull mud-hen and a sea-gull. Lots 
of them bought these guns, and went to public shooting 
grounds or clubs on which one could indulge in optimistic 
ideas for a small consideration, and there proceeded to 
slam-bang at anything in the sky that had the most remote 
appearance of being a duck. Their idea of the difference 
between a half mile and 80 yards was a very hazy one, 
but they leaned toward the half-mile version. 

The result was that just one gent with one of these 
guns and a set of such ideas would wreck the shooting for 
any number of other parties whose language didn’t entitle 
them to the designation as “gents.” “Duck clubs used to 
present the strange appearance of a lot of perfectly wet 
tules and mud on fire because blue smoke would curl up 
from the said tules every time this long range party blow- 
ied away at a flock of ducks 350 yards high that gave some 
faint promise of circling and coming in if let alone. This 
smoke did not come from the long-range gun, either. 

What the average tyro needs, of course, is an ordinary 
7% lb. 12-gauge with one barrel bored about 55% and 


Why gun-lovers leave home. 
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This. work of art would pay for a car with 
all accessories, 
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with instructions to keep his fingers off the triggers until 
he could see the color of the duck in every detail and the 
color of the duck’s feet. 

Visiting one of these open-to-the-public duck clubs and 
listening to the language that erupted when somebody 
with a long-range gun and long-range ideas drove a flock 
of sprig clear out of the township, I was much shocked 
to learn of all the bad words I had missed in my 44 years 
of knocking about. After a while I came to the conclu- 
sion that I must have spent most of my life in a monastery 
or convent or something. 

The party who dug up that line about hell having no 
fury like a dame who has stood two hours on the corner 
waiting for a fellow who never showed up and didn’t 
intend ‘to, had never listened to a duck shooter who has 
watched a flock of sprig or what-not circle the pond three 
times, getting lower each time—and then suddenly dust 
out for the next county because some brother couldn’t 
wait and let em come down. 

The amusing side of the present situation is that a lot 
of disgusted duck 
shooters who state 
that they own one 
of these Super- 
miracle 12-gauge 
3 - inch - chamber 
guns and cannot 
hit the ground 
with it in three 
shots, are now 
writing in wanting 
a 10 bore! 

Now I’ve shot 
these close shoot- 
ing, heavy 12-bore 
guns on ducks for 
the past two years, 
often alternating 
with my 6 Ib. 
Greener 20 the 
same morning. 
Knowing as I do 
that these guns are 
ballastically capa- 
ble of consistently 
kill‘ng at 70 yards 
and yet witnessing my attempts to kill ducks with one of 
them, I know darn well that I don’t need any 10 gauge. 

I didn’t fail to kill ducks because the gun didn’t have 
range enough. Not on your life: the gun and I foozled 
our putts because I didn’t point it right. Likewise I 
don’t know yet why I didn’t point it right, and in my 
sober opinion I would need something like ten years of 
steady duck shooting with one of these guns, to find out. 


F course the gun killed, and killed in a fair propor- 
tion of long shots. Just about the time when I was 
getting ready to take three long swings with it around 
my head and see how far it would travel before it 
splashed, it would start a duck to falling and that duck 
would fall so long that it seemed to me that I could 
wade over and catch him gently in my hat when he got 
low enough. Then it was that I realized that these guns 
would kill when their shot charges were placed in the 
right place at the right time. 

Under 40 yards I could kill more with the Greener 20 
and an ounce of shot. Reason—a 6 lb. gun against one of 
834 to 914, the weights of those big guns tried on ducks; 
70% patterns against 80% or better, less recoil and less 
flinching tendency, but chiefly the superior accuracy with 
which the lighter gun could be pointed. Because, as you 
may have noted, the nearer a duck is to you, the more 
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promptly you have to move that gun and the less time 
you have to dawdle around in the matter. 

All this is no proof that these are not long-range guns 
and that they are not wonderfully effective guns with the 
right man behind them and with the shooting of the sort 
that justifies such heavy guns and loads. They are not 
needed for ordinary duck shooting, particularly over de- 
coys, where the birdies pay any attention to said decoys. 


UT, the fact that some brother is wholly dissatisfied 

with this type of gun and can’t hit a thing with it, 

is not justification for his proceeding thence to a still 

heavier 10 bore! His trouble is not in lack of range of 

the gun; it is in his lack of pointing ability, and likewise 

in physical ability to swing such a heavy gun under some 
conditions. 

For the one-gun man of ordinary ability, such a gun 
would have a lot of the curse taken off were the right 
barrel opened out to 55 or 60%. With the heavy 13% oz. 
load the pattern would still be amply dense enough for 
ducks at ordinary ranges while the 80% left would care 
for his ambitions along distant lines. The only objection 
left would be the weight of the gun, and it is an objection, 
too. 

Both companies, Fox and Smith, have steadily cut down 
their gun weights since the first Super guns, but they are 
still too heavy. The lightening in weight did not, as I 
suspected it might, cut down the patterns. The first Fox 
really put through its paces weighed 9 Ibs. 6 oz. It shot 
a mean of 84% with one make of shell and No. 4 shot, 
and 80% mean with various loads from various factories. 

During the past two or three months, including a num- 
ber of shoots on ducks and other birds, I have had the 
opportunity of trying out two of the lighter weight Fox 


Super guns, the fifth and s‘xth guns of this type of 
Smith and Fox make that I have put through 


their paces. One of them is chambered for the 
3-inch Super case, the other for the 234-inch 
case, both being Super boring with slight over- 
bore and easy choke and cone tapers. Both 
weigh 834 Ibs. This is still too heavy, but 

they are a fine pair of guns so far as the 

shoot goes. 


The 3-inch chamber gun, performed 
like this: 


The average man cannot do as 

well on average ducks with an 

8Y,-lb. gun as he can with a 
7Y,-lb. gun. 
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PATTERNS WITH 3-inch chamber, 12 bore, Fox 
Super gun, weight 834 lbs. 32” barrels, made in 
1925. 

All patterns 40 yards, 30 inch circle. Super X 3-inch, 
Shot 134 oz. 4c, 190 pellets; 39 gr. Oval. 

Fox, left Fox, right 
161 84% 155 82% 
151 80 156 82 
151 80 157 82 
149 79 161 85 
140 74 129 68 
142 75 164 86 
152 80 164 86 
164 86 
Av. 78% 163 85 
148 pellets 
Av. 82% 
155 pellets 

Ajax 3-inch Shot 134 oz. No, 4c, 183 pellets; 42 gr. 
Oval, card, cork, % BE, V. 986 ft.; Pressure, 3.70 tons; 
hand-loaded by U. S. C. Co. 7/24. 

Bore badly leaded, likely better results to be had with 
clean bore, gun shows excessive leading at breech. 

141 78% 
113 62 
150 82 
154 84 
151 82 


Av. 77% 
Av. 140 pellets 
DuPont Exper. load, Western components, 3-inch case ; 
shot 13% oz. 4c, 185 pellets; 41 gr. Oval; Western 
wadding; Vel. 996 ft.; Pressure 4.81 tons, loaded by 
duPont. 
Fox, right 
160 86% 
158 85 
134 72 
147 80 
146 79 


Av. 80% 
Av. 148 pellets 


The showing with the Ajax Heavies 
would have been much better, as later 
tests proved, had the lead been re- 
moved from the bore before putting 
these shells through it. It: had 
(Continued on page 830) 





The Yellowstone Grab 


Should National Park Areas Be Kept Intact? 


By CODY GREYBULL 


GARDINER A 


SITE OF PROPOSED 
YELLOWSTONE LAKE 
IRRIGATION DAM, ~- 


B. 
PLACE WHERE A 
SHORT TUNNEL WOULD 
DRAW OFF ae toes 
YELLOW STONE LAK 
INTO THE SNAKE RIVER 


§ 0 4 20 
MILES 


Should national parks not be permanent? Should 

land be taken from them without proof of any 
public necessity for it or without even an explanation that 
anyone can believe? 

When the boundaries of Yellowstone Park were broken 
into last winter for the first time since its establishment in 
1872, it was done by means of a trick to avoid attracting 
public attention and to escape the opposition that would 
otherwise have arisen. A good bill (S. 3001, introduced 
by Senator Norbeck) for adding some land to the north- 
eastern part of the park had been before Congress for 
about a year, and was widely approved and supported. 
Toward the end of the session, it was passed by the Senate, 
but not one man in ten thousand of those interested in 
Yellowstone Park and in the preservation of its big game 
was aware that a joker, well buried in the verbiage in 
which the boundaries of the areas are described in such 
bills, had been slipped in shortly before its passage, so as 
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"Winkie 


to take about 80 square miles from the original park; 
more than half as much as the bill added, and turn it over 
to the Forest Service. 

Opposition to the amended bill could not be brought 
to bear on it quickly enough, and in the closing days of 
the session it was passed by the House and signed by 
President Coolidge. It was claimed that those 80 square 
miles and the timber on them were of little importance 
and small commercial value, and that as a ridge separated 
them from the central area of the park, it was better that 
they should be ‘“‘administered” by the Forest Service in- 
stead of the National Park Service. 

Now land administered by the Park Service is protected 
by law from commercial exploitation and is a game sanc- 
tuary. The land administered by the Forest Service is 
open to logging, water power and irrigation develop- 
ments, grazing of cattle and sheep, mining and other ex- 
ploitation, and settlement, as well as to the destruction of 


(Continued on page 860) 





Left—A picturesque mill stream a few miles 
from Chester 


Right—My buddy lands a nice one on the River 


the British Angle on Angling 


Things Are Done Differently in the Land of Izaak Walton 


IVE Harry Lauder half a By JOHN ANSON FORD 


morning on Loch Lomond in 

Scotland or any one of the 
other lochs in that bonnie land, and he surely will land 
his fish. Give J. R. Lewis, veteran and famed fisherman 
of North Wales any sort of a chance on the River Dee 
(yes, the stream famed in song and story) and he will 
prove his prowess as a sportsman of the first water. Even 
Richard W. Richards, a Britisher who frankly admits 
that he never cast a line into the water until he was twice 
the age when he ought to know better, can now stand on 
the mossy banks of a Welsh or English stream and bring 
home a mess for the missus and all the neighbors. Even 
the barefoot harum-scarum lads in the British Lake Dis- 
trict know their stuff when it comes to fishing, whether 
they use a pin, bent and baited, or “Blea and Hare’s 
Ear’”’ flies. 

These things I know from personal experience. Being 
first a reporter and second a fisherman, haven’t I chased 
all over England, Scotland and Wales looking for places 
to “land ’em?” With the little wife in the back seat of 
our car and enough tackle to stock a small sporting goods 
store I travelled more than a thousand miles in the merry 
countree of the Union Jack. I round that Great Britain 
is full of sportsmen who have reduced the sciences of 
casting, prawning, spinning, worm fishing, etc., etc., to a 
degree of exactness second only to that displayed in plac- 
ing money on the Derby. Parenthetically I must confess 
that these British fish have been so thoroughly educated 
in support of home industries that they can smell the blood 
of an American at 200 yards, regardless of ripple or wind. 

This summer amid British haunts was nevertheless most 
worth while, for I was much interested to learn where 
and how the Britishers engage in various outdoor sports— 


fishing being one of my special interests 
—and where an American in Europe 
can go who is fairly well fed up on 
galleries and statues. 

1 had a hunch that Scotland was one of the pleasure 
grounds for the summer tourist, whether of the foreign 
or domestic brand. Accordingly we planned our itinerary) 
to start in the good old city of Glasgow. The car from 
the very first turn-over of the motor showed her instinc- 
tive appreciation of the Scotch atmosphere in which we 
were and proved a perfect miser with the fuel. We had 
decided while sa‘ling up the Clyde on the C. P. R. oil 
burner “Montcalm” that Glasgow itself offered about as 
many fishing opportunities as one of the Mojave Desert’s 
dry lakes. Nevertheless, we discovered that within a few 
miles motor travel there was abundant opportunity for 
the angler, golfer, motor boater and what not. 

Harry Lauder tipped us off most accommodatingly as 
to some of the angling possibilities and Robertson’s store 
in Glasgow, where one can buy everything in tackle from 
soup to nuts, is a veritable mine of information and lore 
for the sportsman. 

I found before progressing very far in this search for 
new ways to see Great Britain that the Britishers have 
certain little niceties that distinguish their angling, for 
example, from our own. Let us suppose by way of con- 
crete illustration that you desire to go “worm fishing” in 
Loch Lomond, which is one of Harry Lauder’s haunts. 
You have not gotten much farther than the tackle store 
of Robertson’s, hard by the Central Station, than you run 
into British thoroughness. 

In my boyhood days a worm was a worm, and one end 
of his was as good for fish hook introductions as the other. 
But “pink tails” are one of the special varieties that our 
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cousins across the sea favor. They not only have a most 
attractive color, these worms, but their epidermis is very 
tough. There is a special reason for favoring this kind 
of a worm, The telephone admonition so much used in 
Great Britain is l:kewise applicable to the trout that 
seizes one of these tough pink tails. If he is going to 
satisfy his appetite he must “Hang on a minute.” And, 
of course, that brief lapse of time is all that is required to 
land your trout. 


TT HIS itinerant motoring of a reporter-fisherman and 

wife from one point to another was fruitful of much 
miscellaneous information, some of which may prove val- 
uable to the American fisherman, whether fishing in for- 
eign or native waters. I was impressed, for example, 
with the painstaking shyness of the English angler. Pop- 
ular op:nion notwithstanding, Englishmen are shy, and 
particularly so when fishing. They seem to be determined 
that not even a fish shall see them while said fish is in 
the water! That, of course, is merely good practice for 
any man who is trying to use his head. In the case of 
these precise sportsmen they have found that if one is 
going to fish unseen he must have a rod 12 to 15 ft. long, 
and easy to handle, The preferred reel is 3 to 3% in. 
in diameter. 

The geography of Great Britain has affected her sport 
as well as her tariff and the size of her navy. The jagged 
coast of the upper half of the island is marked by innu- 
merable lochs, some of them salt water and some of them 
tresh. Most popular and famous of these is the lake, 
known round the world as Loch Lomond. Such is the 
power of an old sentimental song that we would have 
motored a hundred miles if need be to stand on “the 
bonnie bonnie banks of Loch Lomond.” ‘Th’s exquisite 


body of water is only an hour’s motor drive from Glas- 


gow. 
My own recommendation is that the fishermen head 

for the charming village of Luss on the west shore of the 

lake. Of all the quaint and fascinating groupings of low 

roofed cottages clustered about a slender church spire, I 

know of none equal to this Scotch village. Of the many 

delightful days I have spent in the old world, none other 

has been qu:te like the one in which we took an outboard 

motor out from Glasgow and arriving at the foot of the 

main street of Luss, attached our sturdy power unit to 

the stern of a row boat and shoved off, It happened that 

fishing was not good 

that day. But every 

sportsman should 

learn, if he has not 

done so already, to 

divert his capacity 

for pleasure into 

whatever channel 

presents itself. In 

our case we forgot 

the fish and were 

content with boat- 

ings Traveling 

along that green 

shore past camp 

grounds, and stately 

mansions, we finally 

came to a _ white 

walled cottage with 

a typical white- 

haired granny on 

her way to the well 

for water. Running 

the boat into the 

gravel beach we en- 

sraged her in conver- 
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sation and found her far more interested in the outside 
world than one might suspect; America particularly was 
a subject of keen curiosity to her, for had not her sister’s 
boys, or her uncle’s wife’s nephew or someone settled in 
that magic land and made his fortune? 

I must not linger too long on the charm of the Scotch 
vacation land. One could motor about all summer long, 
stopping at a different resort every day and still not double 
back on his tracks. However, no one who is in Great 
Britain to combine a respectable minimum of conventional 
sightseeing with pursuit of outdoor sport can afford to 
miss the Cumberland region, better known to many as the 
English Lake Country. There are matchless garden spots 
in the good old U. S. A. where nature seems to have sur- 
passed the grandest conceptions of any landscape artist, 
with one stroke of her magic wand. The same holds true 
with this poet country which can be reached from Loch 
Lomond with a hundred and fifty miles of delightful 
travel. 

The rolling h'lls, occasionally ascending to the dignity 
of mountains, the immaculate pastures fenced in with 
mossy stone walls, the long slender bodies of water, such 
as Windermere, Ullswater, Derwent Water, etc., are 
matched in charm by the quaint architecture of the peace- 
ful villages, and the pastoral life of the people. 

If one is seeking a center for this region from wh‘ch 
he may motor forth from day to day to try his luck in the 
various “waters” or golf courses, I would recommend 
Ambleside. I do not know whether Wordsworth, who 
lived and died in this country, was a fisherman or not, but 
I cannot see how he could have helped being one, with so 
many ideal conditions for the angler. Boats are available 
on these charming lakes as they are at practically every 
smooth body of water in Great Britain. If one wants to 
try stream fishing and is willing to be satisfied with a 
catch that may prove rather diminutive from the Amer- 
ican standpoint, there are numerous streams of rushing 
mountain water that lure one. Here as elsewhere in 
England one must take care that he is not trespassing on 
some duke or lord’s private fishing ground. Usually, how- 
ever, signs warn one before the law has been violated. 


S in the Scotch lake country, so in the English lakes. 
One could spend weeks and weeks in this fascinat- 
ing region, But I am assuming that either the fisherman 
or his wife belongs to a service club back home and for the 
sake of his own self- 

respect and for the 

sake of his standing 

in his community, it 

is incumbent on him 

to report after his 

trip abroad that he 

has seen at least 

some of the country. 

Therefore I rec- 

ommend North 

Wales as the next 

objective. In trav- 

ersing this portion 

of the country with 

our car we elected 

to leave Ambleside 

at 9 o'clock in the 

morning and stop at 

Lancaster (the 

King’s Arms hotel) 

for lunch. It is an 

easy ride of be- 

tween 60 and 70 

miles from there to 


(Cont. on p. 846) 





Autumn Rambles Afield 






Week-End Trips in the Small-Game Fields 


UR Neighborhood Gang had 
() waited impatiently to hear 

school bells ring out through 
the shadowed 
streets of our 
town once again. 
Not that signs of 
fall were incon- 
spicuous’ in the 
natural setting of 
our various homes, 
but that children 
going to school 
was a vivid assur- 
ance that autumn 
was no longer in 
hiding. The foli- 
age might remain 
green, but never- 
theless it was soon 
time to go hunting 
again, regardless 
of nature’s tardy 
shift to autumn 
colors. For the 
calendar did not 
wait for hunter’s 
signs, School days 
also meant unmo- 
lested, undisturbed 
freedom of the 
domesticated forest near town, for us who could spend a 
considerable portion of the fall afield. If you do not 
believe it makes much difference, try hunting in woods 
where boys of school age have spent most every afternoon 
of the week chasing through with dogs of various breeds 
and breeding, and making your favorite hunting timber a 
public park. 

In the spring our gang—but first, let me tell who was 
in our gang. There was Henry, who lived in the next 
block in a house whose exterior and well-kept yard fore- 
told that he was anything but what he was, namely, a 
farmer. With the help of relatives and hired men he 
found it unnecessary to live on his farm land in the coun- 
try. A half-hour ride after breakfast, and he was taken 
from the conveniences of the city home to his farm, from 
which the evening ride cityward was but a forced leisure 
that Henry did anything but mind. But Henry was not 
the kind of a farmer who had something to do every day. 
The seasons brought their labors, but also their days off. 
Besides Henry there was my brother Harry, who lived 
next door to Henry. Garage work was his occupation, 
from which an autumn vacation pulled him without effort 
on his part. Aside from this vacation, his nearest approach 
to nature the rest of the year was the scenic background 
on display posters and the mud on broken-down cars. 

The other half of our quartet of Nature Cranks con- 
sisted of Ed, who managed his own seed company, and 
myself, whose occupations have ranged from grave-digging 
to railroading, and back—financ‘ally speaking—to teach- 
ing. Clustered together as we were in a couple of city 
blocks, exchange greetings across street and alley got 
us to talking about likes and dislikes; and our dealing in 
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Down in the Hickory Bottoms. 
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personalities led to the building of a 
canvas one-room shack several miles 
from town, in an extensive growth of 
bur oak timber 
adjoining other 
favored pieces of 
woodland and 
field along Four 
Mile Creek. 

This shanty of 
ours deserves more 
than mere mention. 
Its construction 
was simplicity it- 
self, Frames were 
made of 1”x2” 
pine and covered 
with 12-ounce 
white duck. The 
floor was plain 1” 
flooring laid on 
two-by-fours, the 
structure resting 
on eight-inch posts 
set in the ground. 
The roof was also 
canvas, water- 
proofed. Windows 
were screened and 
so was part of the 
door. In one cor- 
ner Ed had set a small iron kitchen stove—not a tent 
stove. Alongside was a woodbox. To the rear were two 
two-berth bunks made of stretched-canvas on springs. 
Table and chairs, as well as several cupboards completed 
the permanent equipment, For a short stay we brought 
along necessary victuals and utensils, a portable radio, 
camp lamp, and blankets. We could “hole in” in this 
shanty with nearly all the “necessary” comforts of home. 
In the coldest blast during the fall months our stove kept 
the interior at 70 degrees. 

The shanty was built to afford us a retreat into the 
woods any time any one or more of us wanted to go there. 
It was a place where we could get away from town and 
do as we “durn” pleased. Then it enabled us to go hunt- 
ing all fall and winter, and spare the long tramp home till 
a later day. The Missouri River flowed but a half-mile 
away. Coon and squirrel timber was on all sides. Water 
fifty paces north. It was nothing but a boyhood dream 
realized, that’s all! We had made several spring week- 
end stays at the camp, but the summer found us going off 
to various points on the map away from home. And now 
fall reunited us, and we hoped for better hunting days 
at the camp. 

I shall tell of but one of the fall week-ends we spent 
at the camp amid the hardwoods. 


ENRY and I left Friday morning with everything 

necessary for a stay till Sunday, except the personal 

stuff for the other pair. Henry’s car furnished the trans- 

portation. The car could get within a quarter mile of 

the camp, where we unloaded and carried the furnishings 
(Continued on page 851) 















Casting Lures in the Weeds 


“Shore Bass’’ Often Run Large 


VEN with conditions the 
EK best, casting the reeds is a 

dificult job, but it often 
brings its rewards in large bass. Big fish are not always 
in deep water any more than small bass are always in the 
shallows. The angler will catch his share of good-sized 
large-mouths in shallow water and his quota of put-backs 
in the depths, especially near the sudden jump-off at the 
line of docks and lily pads. The “shore bass’ is likely to 
be a four-pounder or even larger. 

For a long time I had been casting my dry flies between 
the reeds. In little, open pockets I found the fish eager 
for anything that looked like bugs. In my certainty of 
having learned the reason for this, | told my friends that 
bass eager for a feast on insects sought the waters near 
shore, speaking as if that were the only and sole reason 
for their being there. But.it is just as reasonable, and just 
as practical, to assume that fish in the shallows may also 
be seeking frogs or 
minnows. 

In proof of this 

statement, there is 
the experience of 
Chailey Marks and 
myself. Though for 
years I had seldom 
started with only 
bait casting rod, I 
had very often gone 
after bass with noth- 
ing but my fly rod. 
I was a nut, a 
freak, and probably 
other things in the 
minds of real fisher- 
men who used the 
shorter rods and 
cast the deeper 
water. Some of 
them even suggested 
that I would get 
only eleven-inchers 
and put-backs in the 
shallows, But I 
knew better. 

When going with 
Marks, this equip- 
ment was somewhat 
changed, however. I 
had a long, new 
casting rod, built 
especially for spin- 
ners, and I took a 
small supply of No. 

3 medium - shaped 

blades—not the 

long and slender 

spinners, nor the 

short and fat, but 

those built for gen- 

eral purposes and 

very good for lake FF 

fishing or use in = . —— 
the more quiet 


By ALBERT E. ANDREWS 


I have often gone after bass with the fly rod. 
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waters of a stream, My favorite 
Oriole flies on 2-0 hooks were 
included, and there were two kinds 
of sinkers—the keel variety chat goes on in front, and the 
pear-shaped kind that attaches to the forward loop of the 
spinner wire. 

Marks took his fly rod, his favorite black bugs, a casting 
rod, a millionaire reel that does all the work, plugs of a 
variety and spinners in which he had no faith and said so. 
This equipment was taken to a small northern Indiana 
lake. I started out with my fly rod the first evening, and 
captured one fish, gamy but a put-back. Then I tried my 
spinner, but without result, excepting the joshing remarks 
of Charley. Marks cast diligently, but without much 
luck, and before the really best hour, rain began to fall. 

Next morning the sky was gray, the little lake was tum- 
bling with waves, and the weather gusty with short inter- 
vals of low clouded sky between showers. We had 
worked past part of 
the shore line and 
then ran inio a 
small corner of the 
lake, Marks work- 
ing at the rod, the 
oars being in my 
hands, I ran him 
into a pocket behind 
a line of high reeds 
and just outsde a 
shore growth of 
smaller ones, where 
the reeds were 
rather open and the 
bottom was covered 
with short potamo- 
geton. He was us- 
ing a plug that is 
called a chub and is 
colored like a leop- 
ard frog. He would 
drop this with short 
casts, patiently re- 
trieve it with slow 
windings, and cast 
again. He had 
learned that ninety- 
five per cent of suc- 
cessful reed fishing 
is due to patience. 
He would strike a 
reed, pull steadily 
and then slacken his 
line. Half the time 
he would untangle 
the line with this 
manipulation ; much 
of the time two or 
three trials were 
necessary, and once 
in ten we must row 
to the plug ard re- 
lease it by hand. 

In the corner de- 
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Bill and Sam Hunt Chickens with a Right-Angled Pointer 


P in the land of the Dakotas 
l | where stretches away the never 

ending panorama of wheat 
fields, small rivers and smaller lakes, there is a tang of 
smoke in the air. As the sun hangs low in the west, 
spirals of smoke arise in every direction. The threshing 
is finished. Those dimly winking flashes of light mark the 
spots where once stood straw stacks, all that remained 
afield as evidence of a bounteous crop, while from each 
charred heap a thin veil-of smoke floats heavenward, un- 
ruffled by the slightest breeze; and mirrored back from 
the scene is a sense of cheer and contentment for all who 
would behold. 

Nestled serenely in the midst of this scene, is the little 
city of Watertown. And in its streets and homes, what 
a contrast to the placid surroundings! All is excitement 
and hurry. The very air is charged with a tense expec- 
tancy. It is September and the hunting season opens 
to-morrow. Men tread the streets in khaki and high boots. 
Setters and pointers follow at heel. While friend confides 
to friend that he is most certainly going hunting, each 
assumes an air of mystery and indecision when questioned 
as to just what locality he plans to invade. Even the 
dogs seem to sense the requisite of secrecy, as they avoid 
any display of interest in their kind. 

It was on just such an evening that Orville Pierson 
strode hurriedly toward his favorite sporting-goods store. 
With a quiet eagerness he purchased his supply of shells 
and other shooting necessities. He had spent part of his 
time prospecting around the country locating the best duck 
marshes and the most likely chicken grounds and now he 
was all set for the mad rush to-morrow to some secret 
location that would offer more game than any other place. 
He had chosen Coal Lake for ducks and the prair.e 
adjacent for chickens, but, of course, the exact where- 
abouts of this paradise was disclosed only to those of his 
own party. 

Dawn of the great day found the party securely sta- 
tioned in their duck blinds. It was a morning to remem- 
ber. Canvasbacks and greenhead mallards frequented the 
blinds with a regularity that made shooting almost 
monotonous. When the hunters tired of the ducks, they 
betook themselves to the prairies, where the chickens were 
found in goodly numbers—great fat fellows, that arose 
from under the hunter’s very feet with a whir-r-r that 
started the pulse a-racing. Thus went the first day of the 
season, and that evening a happy party returned to the 
city with its limit of the varieties of game. 

During the evening, as parties congregated on the street 
corners and in the various gun stores, many were the tales 
told of success in the quest of game. But the countryside 
now seemed charged with one unvarying question that 
threatened to become epidemic, “Where you goin’ to-mor- 
row?” It seemed that, regardless of the alleged success 
of the hunter in his chosen grounds, he would smile and 
chat for a moment upon a chance meeting with a friend 
and then: ‘Where you goin’ to-morrow?” Everybody 
wanted to know it of the other fellow; but nobody replied 
truthfully to the question. 

On the third day of the hunting season, there snorted 
into the yards old Number 1099 of the Chicago and 
Northwestern with her mile-long burden of empty grain 
cars. It was just another trip to fulfill its annual duty to 
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the country in getting the grain crop to 
the milling centers; a welcome sight to 
the farmers and the managers of over- 
crowded elevators. 

As the faithful old iron horse came to a standstill, pant- 
ing its gratitude that the long haul was temporarily over, 
its dusty crew scrambled from their various stations and 
breathed relief at an opportunity to stretch their legs and 
once more wend their way to thick steaks, good coffee, 
and whatever might please the fancy. 

Did I say the cars were empty? Well, they were sup- 
posed to have been. But, about midway in the length of 
the train, one of the side doors moved slightly and gave 
evidence that there was life within. Slowly and carefully 
the door was opened ever so slightly, and presently a black, 
curly head thrust out, glanced quickly and furtively about, 
and was as quickly withdrawn. Then the door was opened 
wider, two dusky sons of the South dropped to the ground, 
slammed the door to, and, when assured that they had not 
been discovered, strutted contentedly and nonchalantly 
back toward the depot. 

Bill Green and Sam Lincoln had worked hard back in 
Alabama for the past year and had saved their money 
while planning on this trip to the North. They could 
have ridden first class had they desired, but the method 
chosen was, as Bill explained it, just the result of “Fo’ce 
o’ habit.” 

They were industrious and the South had been good to 
them. Tales from the North stirred within them a desire 
to investigate, so here they were with their savings care- 
fully pinned in inner pockets, desirous of finding employ- 
ment, but with no cause to worry if work was not forth- 
coming. 

Next morning, as the owner of the leading shoe-shining 
emporium sat idle and disconsolate in his place of business, 
he viewed with some interest the approach of two new- 
comers, men of his own race, and for a moment it looked 
as if business activities might be renewed. But Bill and 
Sam did not desire service rendered unto themselves, rather 
did they desire to serve, and this fact they soon displayed 
by a jaunty offer to immediately become assistant opera- 
tives in the leading shoe-shining parlor of the city. 


ERKINS, the owner, did not share their enthusiasm, 

however, as the thought of dividing the meager cash 
receipts of the last few days with assistants who would 
very likely remain idle most of the time, did not appeal to 
his better business sense, No, business was poor. Nobody 
seemed to want shines. Perhaps, in a few days if things 
brightened up, he might offer them an opportunity to lure 
the public. 

So, for several days they found themselves with nothing 
to do except roam about the town, discuss possibilities and 
return at intervals of perhaps once each hour to the pres- 
ence of their friend, Perkins. It was now that Bill could 
no longer restrain his natural curiosity. 

“What dis ‘Whah-yo’-gwine-to-morrow’ business?” he 
inquired of Perkins. “Sound lak a password to a lodge. 
Ain’t no convention gwine on, is dey? Mebby it’s boot- 
leggin’ or smugglin’. Look mo’ lak chicken stealin’, Ah 
sees ’em carryin’ a lot of ’em aroun’.” 

“Man, don’t yo’ know dat eve’ybody gwine shootin’, 
dat de huntin’ season am now open fo’ business? Dat 
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why eve’ybody want to know ‘Whah yo’ gwine to-mor- 
>? ” 

row! 

“Yassah,” said Bill, “eve’ybody want to know, ‘Whah 
yo’ gwine to-morrow?’ But, nobody tell. How come?” 

“Man, if yo’ knows whah yo’ gits lots of nice prairah 
chickin, does yo’ stahts right out an’ tell eve’ybody ?” 

Bill lapsed into silence and presently his eyes brightened 
with a new interest. 

“Dey shoots dem chickins?” he enquired. 

“Sho’ ’nuff do.” 

“What de ownah think about dat?” 

“Ownah? Man, dey ain’t no ownah! Dem chickins 
is wild. Dem’s prairah chickins, man, prairah chickins.” 

The more he pondered over those chickens, the more 
determined had Bill become that he must have one of the 
birds steaming before him on a table. What an experience 
to relate to his friends in Alabama! Unknown to Sam, he 
withdrew quietly from the scene and walked rapidly to- 
ward a gun store which he had noticed in his wanderings. 
With his natural des're to assume leadership in all activi- 
ties, he evolved plans to procure a license, arrange a hunt- 
ing trip, and learn what he could of the procedure neces- 
sary to result in bagging at least one nice fat bird. Then, 
when everything was arranged he would, with an air of 
importance and good-fellowsh'p, invite Sam to partake of 
his hospitality. He spent perhaps several hours in secur- 
ing his license and gun. For the gun, a twelve-gauge 
repeater, he was required to leave with the owner a de- 
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“Dawg, yo’ sho do change 
yo’ mind fast!” 
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posit of $25.00 as security against its permanent disappear- 
ance. Late in the afternoon he returned to Perkins’ stand. 
Highly satisfied with himself, he cast about for Sam, but 
that person was not to be found. It seemed that Sam had 
not been seen since early in the afternoon; had departed, 
in fact, without leaving a message of any sort. However, 
after a wait of over an hour, Sam appeared on the scene. 
And if Bill had an air of mystery about him, it was 
equaled by a similar deportment on the part of his friend. 
As the evening wore on, the two gradually felt a barrier 
of suspicion rising between them, and it was to relieve 
this that Bill offered a partial explanation of his actions. 


AM,” he said, “don’ ask me no questions now. But, 
in the mawnin’ Ah done got a mild surprise comin’ 
to yo. A 
“Yo’ too,” chuckled Sam, and as he saw the look of 
suspicion returning he quickly added, “but don’ ask no 
questions now.” ‘Thus it happened that Bill lay sleepless 
far into the night, pondering over the nature of Sam’s 
plans for the morrow until their magnitude overwhelmed 
in importance his own plans. 

Before daybreak the two were up. Bill made haste in 
dressing and announced that it was necessary that he de- 
part on an errand, that he would meet Sam in one half 
hour in front of their much frequented restaurant. To this 
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ForEST AND STREAM 


W. M. CLAYTON, Publisher 
Dr. WILLIAM A. BRUETTE, Editor 
DONALD STILLMAN, Managing Editor 


THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL SHALL BE 
studiously to promote a healthful interest in outdoor 


recreation and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1873. 


et SF SF 


THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL 
HISTORY AND THE AUDUBON 
SOCIETIES 


N all the history of conservation there is no nobler 
I character than the late Edward Dutcher, who 

brought together the State Audubon Societies that 
Forest AND STREAM had founded and built the National 
Association. Mr. Dutcher was unselfish and bravely 
earnest, and his high standing as a citizen enabled him to 
secure donations, bequests and endowments of half a mil- 
lion dollars which placed the National Association upon 
a sound financial basis. Mr. Dutcher worked without 
salary. He was solicitous of the good name of his organi- 
zation, shielded it from selfish interests and created a con- 
fidence that enabled the organization, while under his 


protection, to be of conspicuous service to the country. 
This good man died, the organization that he built so well 
and guarded so carefully passed with its great endowments 


into the hands of employees. In the hands of these men 
the banners that he held so high were lowered, and in 
recent years there has been much criticism of the position 
of the Association on important questions concerning the 
wild life of this country. 

There was published during the past summer a pam- 
phlet entitled, “A Crisis in Conservation.” This pam- 
phlet has since become famous and every well informed 
reader knows that when it speaks of a bird protecting 
association with two hundred thousand dollars or more to 
spend every year, “which owing to entangled alliances 
performs its work with inertia, incompetency and pro- 
crastination,” it means the National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies. The following communications concerning 
this famous pamphlet have come to this office from the 
Director of the American Museum of Natural History. 


AMERICAN Museum oF NATURAL History 
New York 
August the twenty-sixth 
Nineteen hundred twenty-nine 
Editor, Forest AND STREAM, 
80 Lafayette Street, 
New York City. 
Dear Sir: 
We should be greatly obliged if you would give space 
in your columns to the enclosed communication. 
Very truly yours, 
Geo. H. SHERWOOD 
Director. 


November, 1929 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN MuseuM OF NATURAL 
History IN REGARD TO A PAMPHLET ENTITLED 
“A Crisis IN CONSERVATION” 

July 23, 1929 

The attention of the American Museum authorities has 
been called to a privately issued pamphlet entitled, “A 
Crisis in Conservation.” Two of the three signers of 
this document are members of the scientific staff of the 
Museum and this connection has led a number of people 
to inquire whether the Museum approves of the views 
to which this pamphlet gives expression. The Museum 
wishes, therefore, to put itself on record in a manner 
which will leave no doubt of its attitude toward this 
publication : 

First—The Museum was wholly unaware that this 
pamphlet was in course of preparation and had no 
knowledge of its existence until it was issued. 

Second—The Museum not only does not approve of 
this pamphlet but believes that it- will convey a 
wholly false impression of the existing state of 
affairs in the conservation of bird-life, and by dis- 
crediting the efforts of organizations whose rec- 
ords of achievement are unquestioned and worthy 
of all support, it feels that this pamphlet may do 
much harm. 

After making careful inquiry, the authorities of the 
Museum find that, with the exception of the two signers 
of this pamphlet, the members of its staff whose experi- 
ence and sources of information entitle them to an opin- 
ion, agree that there has never been a period in the history 
of bird protection when our laws. were more far-reach- 
ing, better enforced or more strongly endorsed by public 
opinion. It is inevitable that some species of birds must 
vanish as the advance of an increasing population de- 
mands their haunts. But never before have such large 
sums been expended or such wide-spread efforts been made 
to stay the destructive agencies of the day. The Museum, 
is, therefore, of the opinio: that the alleged “Crisis in 
Conservation” exists largely in the minds of the authors 
of this pamphlet. 

(Signed) Geo. H.-SHERWoop 
Director. 


If any publication could honestly and conscientiously 
defend The Audubon Society, it should be Forest Anp 
STREAM, because we founded it. We regret, however, 
that we are unable to do so. 

We also believe that President Osborn and the Trus- 
tees of the American Museum of Natural History will 
hesitate about injecting the name and prestige of the great 
institution with which they are identified into an attempt 
to salvage Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, and his intimate as- 
sociates. There is no word of criticism of the American 
Museum in the air. The criticism of Dr. Pearson and 
his activities is growing. It c-n be heard in the schools. 
It can be heard in the offices of public institutions. It 
can be heard in the Senate of the United States. Day 
by day it increases in strength and volume. 

The right of the American Museum to issue a dis- 
claimer of the view expressed by members of its staff 
will not be questioned. It will, however, be generally 
regretted that Mr. Sherwood did not see fit to challenge 
the accuracy and value of the conclusions contained in 
the pamphlet before and not after the tragic death of 
Dr. De Witt Miller whose name heads the document 
that has aroused the conservationists of this country. Dr. 
Miller was a member on the staff of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History of New York and was also vice- 
president of the New Jersey Audubon Society. Dr. 
Miller was killed in an automobile accident last July. 
Mr. Sherwood’s letter is dated one month later. ‘The 
tone of Mr. Sherwood’s reference to the dead, speaks 
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more partisan feeling than is becoming in a situation of 
this kind. Dr. Miller was a good man who devoted 
his life to the study of birds and gave much of his income 
to their protection. He felt deeply that the cause of wild 
life was not being properly served by men who had the 
control of hundreds of thousands of dollars that had been 
donated for that purpose. He was fearful that certain 
species of birds would vanish unless something was done 
for their protection, and after all Mr. Sherwood’s reply 
that some species must vanish as the advance of ai in- 
creasing population demands their haunts—is not an an- 
swer that will raise hopes in the hearts of those who love 
wild life or encourage them to further efforts in its de- 
fense. 

The organization that Dr. Miller has criticized, the 
National Association of Audubon Societies, Mr. Sherwood 
declares has a record of achievement that can not be ques- 
tioned. In this particular point we are sure Mr. Sher- 
wood is in error, as FoREST AND STREAM among others 
definitely question the propriety of the activities of Dr. 
T. Gilbert Pearson on the most important conservation 
questions of the decade. 

FoREST AND STREAM feels bound to ask Director Sher- 
wood if he in his defense of Mr. Pearson is authorized 
to commit the American Museum of Natural History to 
the principle of shooting on Federal anctuaries advocated 
by Dr. Pearson. We likewise inquire if Mr. Sher- 
wood is also committing the American Museum of Natu- 
ral History to a federal bag limit of 25 ducks a day for 
314 months in the year? That is the position in which 
Mr. Pearson has placed the National Association of 
Audubon Societies. That is the position they are in today. 
Is Director Sherwood aware that Senator Dill, the mar 
who introduced the amendment that made Federal Gane 
Refuges inviolate, asked permission to spread upon the 
records of the U. S. Senate a statement concerning the 
Audubon Society and without a dissenting voice was 
granted permission to do so? It will be found upon 
the Congressional Record page 37la, date of February 
16, 1929. It is as follows: 


“The bill that the Audubon Societies and affiliated or- 
ganizations tried to cause Congress to pass would have 
made out of the refuges parks to be used for the slaughter 
of birds. 

“TI say this because I do not want any one to get the 
impression that the real migratory bird legislation that has 
passed Congress was due to the efforts of the Audubon 
Societies or those affiliated with them.” 

SENATOR DILL 


To get down to brass tacks, Frank M. Chapman, editor 
of Bird Lore and secretary of the Audubon Society, is 
curator of birds in the American Museum of Natural 
History, and some of the most telling points in “A 
Crisis in Conservation” were quotations from Bird Lore, 
showing that Mr. Chapman had deceived his readers about 
the old public shooting grounds bill. 

Mr. Sherwood has chosen to defend the living rather 
than the dead. He has sent out a circular with the note 
of exasperation in it that might have been expected if 
Curator Chapman had written the disclaimer himself. 

In other words, what appears on the surface to be a 
defense of the Audubon Society by the American Museum 
turns out to be a defense of the Audubon Society by the 
Audubon Society. 

Dr. Miller and his associates in “A Crisis in Conser- 
vation” told the truth, fearlessly, honestly and yet con- 
siderately. The Audubon Society should profit by the 
warning and clean house. It should make itself what it 
was in the days of William Dutcher, a great, active, vigi- 
lant, fighting organization for American bird protection. 
We believe it will do so, once the situation in its New 
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York office is understood by the thousands of members 
scattered over the country. 

The Audubon Society is now distributing Bulletin No. 
6, a treacherous and deceptive defense of high-bag-limits 
on ducks and geese. That bulletin, in the early stages of 
the fight to save the wild fowl, was a principal factor in 
preventing action by Congress. The Audubon Society 
even sent officials to Washington to register objections to 
the bill reducing bag limits. 

How many members of the Audubon Society ever 
heard of Bulletin No. 6? How many know that the in- 
fluence of the Society was exerted against inviolate sanc- 
tuaries? The rank and file of the membership know 
nothing whatever of the inside workings of the organi- 
zation. 

The annual reports of the Audubon Society are de- 
plorably vague, for a non-profit-making corporation de- 
voted to public purposes. They do not state the salary 
of the president, nor whether he receives a commission 
on gifts made to the Society. They do not state what in- 
come Mr. Chapman receives from the Society, by virtue of 
his contract as the owner of Bird Lore. There is no ade- 
quate public record of the membership of the Society, no 
public record of the gifts that have been made to it, noth- 
ing to show what proportion of the income is spent to get 
more income. 

ForEST AND STREAM is not intimating that anything 
unlawful is being done by the officers of the Audubon 
Society, but we do say that with such vast funds at its 
disposal, and with so little evidence of their effective use, 
the financial affairs of the Society are a matter of public 
concern. 

Dr. Miller signed “A Crisis in Conservation,” not as 
a member of the staff of the American Museum, but be- 
cause as vice president of the New Jersey Audubon So- 
ciety he wanted to arouse the state organizations to a 
realization of what has been going on under the Pearson- 
Chapman régime. If the Audubon Society is to be re- 
stored to moral and material leadership in the protection 
of American birds, its membership must act, and the first 
step towards action is investigation, not by partisans of 
Messers. Pearson and Chapman, but by disinterested men 
backed if necessary by the authority of the State of New 
York. 

The American Museum, seeking to protect Curator 
Chapman, has taken a most effective method of bring- 
ing the situation in the Audubon Society to public at- 
tention. It is a situation that cannot go on forever. 


A BAG LIMIT BILL IN CONGRESS 


Forest AND STREAM has lost hope of the Bio- 
logical Survey reducing the bag limit to civilized 
proportions. In the past year the Bureau officials 
have arrested a few individual violaters. Mean- 
while they are protecting the big clubs with a 
federal limit of twenty-five birds a day for three 
and one-half months in the year, The ruling of 
the Bureau legalizes the killing by one man of 
3,000 ducks and geese a year—more than three 
tons of dead wild fowl. This ruling is a direct 
defiance of the will of the people. There remains 
but one way in which the people can act, a direct 
appeal to their representatives in Congress. 

ForEST AND STREAM announces to its readers 
that a bill will be introduced in Congress that will 
limit the daily killing to fifteen birds. We firmly 
believe this bill will pass. We are sure it will pass 
if you as readers of FoREST AND STREAM will write 
to your Senators and Representatives in Congress. 
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Iconoclasts 


E’VE been told for 

years and years that if 

you want to shoot long 
range, all you have to do is to 
run your knife around a shotgun 
shell about the middle of the 
over-powder wads so when you 
pull the trigger the whole front end of the shell, crimp, 
wad over the shot, one wad under the shot and the case, 
goes whooping up the barrel and on out. 

Just what happens then nobody seemed to know very 
definitely but anyhow that was the way to get long 
range. Also it was a very effect've way to shoot things 
that would not ordinarily respond to shot, such as heavy 
animals and the like. 

Personally I admit never having tried it. One reason 
was that I have only ten fingers and every one of them 
comes in handy at some time during the week, another 
was that I never had a gun around of which I thought 
little enough. I observed that the average 12 gauge bar- 
rel measured .730 in the cylinder part and around .69 
in the choke part, while a-paper shell miked about .790 
over the crimp and 
top wad and no 
less back at the 
over-powder wads, 
Wherefore ram- 
ming a section of 
case jammed full 
of shot and wads, 
and 6/100 too 
large for the cyl- 
inder portion and 
10/100 too large 
for the choke, 
through such a 
barrel did not 
strike me as being 
the best ballistic 
procedure. 

Another thing 
we knew from 
reading about it 
and hearing about 
it for n‘gh onto 
forty years is that 
if you want to 
shoot long range 
and don’t want to 
cut off your shell, 


HE editor of this department desires to be 
of real service to Forest AND STREAM read- 
ers. Comments and suggestions are welcomed 
and questions will be answered by mail when 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Concentrator cup in full flight 
824 


just toad the shot into a “con- 
centrator,” or sort of a cup 
affair, and you could just natu- 
rally knock these eighty-yard 
ducks and the like right off the 
Christmas Tree. 

Now comes a party by the 
name of C, T. Ervin, working for the Peters outfit with 
Phil Quayle and writes a piece for the papers which is 
printed in an ordnance magazine read mostly by technical 
parties. 

And in this he refuses to agree with all the things we 
have known, for all this time. He’d rather believe a 
lot of snap shots he made for himself down at that factory. 

He shows a picture of one of these concentrator cups 
in full flight about 12 ft. from the gun and wants to 
know how we tike it. Personally I don’t care much for 
it. For one thing this cup affair is spinning around and 
spilling shot all over the place and no load is going to 
shoot nice and consistent that way. 

Also he says that in their tests the concentrator didn’t 
shoot a bit closer at 40 yards than any ordinary good full 

. choke load, and 
what is more, due 
to this spinning 
business with the 
shot thrown seven 
ways for breakfast 
at right angles to 
the line of flight, 
they often found 
the center of the 
pattern on the 
board as much as 
three feet from the 
average pattern 
center. 

That is, the 
thing doesn’t shoot 
a bit closer than 
the ordinary full 
choke gun, but is 
likely to shoot 
three feet off 
where you aim, in 
the bargain. 

Then he_ goes 
after this cut-off 
shell business and 
shows more pic 
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HE way Western Xpert shells do 
Ta work is a treat to every man 
who has ever pulled a trigger on them. 
They hit hard and get the game. Xpert 
isareal quality load that sellsata popular 
price. Dependable, and with the uniform 
quality found in every Western shell. 
Xpert is the choice of shoot- 
ers everywhere for quail 
or rabbit shooting and all 
upland game. Smokeless, 
of course. Waterproof. 
Loaded in 10, 12, 16 and 
20-gauge. 
















For Ducks and Geese 
...- Shoot Long-Range 
Super-X Shells 
The famous Super-X long- 
range load pulls down the 
high-flying ducks and geese 










Western Xpert 


the hard-hitting 
quality load that 
sells at a popular 





Western Lubaloy centerfire and rim-fire cartridges for rifles and pistols are famous for their world-record accura 
Soft-point bullets get the game and lengthen the life of your gun...Lubaloy .22's won't rust your gun. Are free 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY ~= 1148 Hunter Ave. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 
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When You Get a Shot 
You Get a Bird 
with Xpert 








—and gets them with few cripples. 
Super-X, the load with the Short Shot 
String, gives you clean kills at 15 to 20 
yards greater effective range. The shot 
charge travels through the air in a com- 
pact mass, instead of stringing out. 
More pellets reach the bird. 


Try the New Super-X 
load with Lubaloy 
(copperized) shot 

For hunters who wanteven 

greater range than standard 

Super-X shells provide, 

Western is now loading 

Super-X with Lubaloy (cop- 

perized) shot. This isa new 

and exclusive development. 

The pellets are coated with 

tough Lubaloy metal which 
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makes them harder and less subject to 
deformity. The result is greater kill- 
ing power and the longest effective range 
of any shell on the market! 


You can depend on Western Xpert, 
Super-X and Field shells to back up 
your aim 100 per cent ... Super-X for 
the long-range shots . . . Xpert and Field 
for upland game and trapshooting. 
Western Field shells have been the 
standby with shooters for more than 
20 years. 


Let us send you interesting folders and 
booklets describing Western shells and 
Western Lubaloy center-fire and rim-fire 
rifle cartridges . . .. World’s Champion 
Ammunition. There is an ammunition 
dealer near you who sells Western. 


Apert Shells 


. Lubaloy Open-point Expanding, Boat-tail and 
grease. Keep your gun, hands and pockets clean. 


= EAST ALTON, ILL. 





of the Finest 


QUALITY! 


Your seasoned hunter is a good 
guide to follow when selecting 
a rifle... and Savage Repeat- 
ing Rifles have a reputation 
with those men for always “‘de- 
livering.”’ 


Model 99 
Hammerless, Repeating Rifle 


A famous Model known throughout the 
world. Extra strengthening at the vital 
parts; barrels of ‘* Hi-Pressure’’ steel ; quick 
and positive cycle of operation. The longer 
forearm, new finish, raised ramp front sight, 
and other improvements make Savage 99's 
superior in every way. In seven designs, 
Made for: .250-3000, .300, .30-30, .303 and 
.22 (Hi-Power) Savage Cartridges. 


Prices range from $37.50 to $80.00. 


Super-Sporter 
Bolt-ActionRepeatingR#fle 


For the man who prefers a bolt-action 
riflefor big game, thesedistinctiveSuper - 
Sporters, Models 40 and 45, embody 
many unique features. Full-fashioned 
forestock; a shortened bolt throw, a 
faster action. Model 45 is a handsome 
replica of Model gowith checkering on 
grip and forestock. Has special Lyman 
rear peep-sight. Chambered for such 
Outstanding cartridges as the .30-'06 
Springfield, and .30-30, .250-3000, 
-300-Savage. An amazing value. 
Price: Model 40, $35.00. Model 

45» $44.50. 


For full information, send coupon 
below for the complete Sav- 
age Catalog. Or see your 


Model 99-G nearest dealer. 


SAVAGE 
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tures and those durn pictures show that 
the thing works just like the concentrator, 
it does not shoot any closer at 40 yards 
than an ordinary gun, and also often 
misplaces the pattern as much as three 
feet. Of course the pictures don’t show 
what happens to the poor gun when that 
over-size shell section goes jamming down 
the bore. 

Of course it is true that at very close 
range before the section spun out its shot, 
it would tear a big hole in an object, 
but then, under 12 feet, so does any 
full choke gun and you don’t have to 
cut off any shell, either. No shotgun 
under 4 yards is anything to fool with, 
believe me, and it cuts no ice what 
size shot it has in it, either. 


Improving the 48 Lyman 


If you are the owner of a Lyman 48 
and are intrigued by experiment, this 
paragraph may be of some interest to you. 

Frank W. Rimkunas, 1326 S. Broad 
St., Philadelphia, the Marine who de- 
signed the Rimkunas set-trigger used by 
several of our free-rifle teams which 
brought home the well-known smoked pig, 
sends to me an experimental model of a 
new version of the Lyman 48 rear sight. 
The same consists of a needed improve- 
ment—the windgauge scale facing the 
shooter on the rear edge of the sight arm 
instead of being horizontal on top of this 
arm, and a rotating disc which gives the 
shooter his instant choice of six different 
apertures and an open notch. 

This pleasing accomplishment is made 
possible by a milled head plunger and 
spring on the forward side of the sight, 
which, turned out a revolution or two 
and pressed toward the shooter, drives 
the disc back, freeing it from its index 
pin and allowing it to be twisted by said 
plunger. 

Accurately cut notches are spaced 
around the periphery of the sight disc 
which engage in an index pin and thus 
compel the disc accurately to stop in the 
right place each time for each aperture. 
The smallest aperture is apparently .03 
inch and the largest about .08, but the 
whole list may be a size smaller than this, 
it is not enough importance to measure. 


The sight is emphatically not a game 
shooting sight, nor should it be installed 
on a hunting rifle, as it blocks out too 
much field with the largest of these aper- 
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As a target sight it is undoubtedly an 
improvement. Just how useful it is | 
don’t know. Very small rear apertures 
are most useful on the tang type of sigh 
like the B. S. A. No. 8 or the Lyman 103, 
on small bore rifles, permitting the eye to 
be placed very close to the sight. At such 
range the pencil of light from the tiny 
hole all enters the eye, and without much 
outside illumination interfering. 


Other things being equal, the smaller 
the rear aperture in target shooting, the 
sharper will be the front sight and the 
mark, for the same reason that stopping 
down the lens of your camera gives much 
greater depth of focus or more detail in 
a scene all in the same plane. The limit 
in apertures is when the hole gets “cob- 
webby” or the target seems gray. This 
in turn depends on the brightness of the 
outside illumination and naturally on the 
sort of day if the shooting is outdoors. 

On high power rifles, however, it is not 
good form to get your phiz close enough 
to a rear sight to get much good out of 
small peep openings. 

However, this Rimkunas sight is worth 
while for the sort of country or for the 
time of year when one day may be very 
bright and the next one dull. The posi- 
tion of the windage scale is worth several 
dollars of any_man’s money if he is a 
regular target shooter. 

The brother who is compelled to watch 
carefully his target-shooting budget will 
solve the same aperture problem by the 
purchase from Mr. Lyman of two sizes of 
aperture discs, a little hole for much- 
light days and a big hole for lesser-light 
days. 


The Matter of Bolt Action 
Trigger Pulls 


The more tender the beginner’s feet in 
any given game the more things he 
knows about it—most of which are not 
so. 

This matter of trigger pulls. All 
properly built bolt-action rifles have what 
is known as the double-draw type ot 
pull, similar to Mauser, Springfield, 
Krag, Mannlicher, Ross, Model 54 Win- 
chester and such rifles. The beginner 
invariably thinks this is a defect over- 
looked by the makers and refers to the 
first or preliminary pull as “creep” and 
wants it taken out. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORP., Dept. 520, Utica,N. Y. 
Owners and Operators of J. Stevens Arms Co. 
Largest Manufacturers of Sporting Arms in the World 


SAVAGE ARMS CORP, Dept. 520, Utica,N.Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me the complete, Free 
Savage Catalog. 


tures, 


AX any shooter -whose 
gun bore shines like a 
mirror if he has ever found 
anything to equal Hoppe’s 
No. 9. 


Needed always after shooting, 


regardless of ammunition used. 

Keeps the bore clean, rust-free ahd 

at its best. Use Hoppe’s Oil and R 

Grease, too. At your dealer's or j ears: 


. : i S. ze Guide. : * . 
a wri RANK A. HOPPE, Inc. The new Rimkunas 6-hole, 48 Lyman target sight. Note windgauge 
facing shooter. 


of No. 9. 2311N.8thSt., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SSE NREL TS TEI ST RT CT TL 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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It will identify you. 
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No. 7 OF A SERIES OF TALKS ON AMMUNITION QUALITY 


A 


(A) Front View of a Shotgun Target 





Eificiency 


measure the velocity simultaneously with the 
registration of the pattern. 


HE shooter is not only interested in the ve- 

locity, penetration and safety of his shotgun 
ammunition, but he is equally interested in the 
manner in which the shot pellets are distributed 
when they strike the target, whether it be game 
or clay birds. 
This distribution is called the “‘pattern,”’ and to 
accomplish the best results, this pattern should 
be even and uniform as in the illustration ‘‘C.”’ 


Patterns are measured at Brandywine Labora- 
tory by means of a target as shown in illustra- 
tion ‘A,’ where the shot pellets penetrate a 
sheet of paper suspended directly in front of a 
steel plate. The back of the target is shown in 
illustration “*B,’’ where it will be noted that an 
electrical make-and-break contact is attached 
to the middle of the plate and which serves to 


(C) Pattern Distribution or 
Counting the Pattern 


The paper is then removed and the number of 
pellets counted by drawing a 30-inch circle 
whose center is the point of aim. In addition 
to the count, special attention is paid to the 
uniformity of distribution. A pattern unevenly 
distributed would allow of misses because there 
would be many gaps which would provide safety 
areas through which the live or inanimate tar- 
get might escape. 


A full choke gun should shoot 70% of its shot 
charge in a 30-inch circle at 40 yards and a true 
cylinder bore will not do better than 40%. Va- 
rious modifications of the boring at the muzzle 
will come between these limits. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Ine. 


Smokeless Powder Department 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Smokeless Shotgun Powders 


For information on Target Shooting, write to 
National Rifle Association, Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 
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This Button on Every Coat 
Guarantees the New 


ALL WOOL 
WATER PROOF 


Huatine Suit 


Most talked of outfic 
DRYBAK ever created. 
Garments are made 
from 30 oz. all wool. 
Woven in fast colors 
—red and black. 
Styled to give 

every hunting. 

need. Made up 

in breeches 

with horsehide 
patches, stag 

shirt, coat and 

cap. The only 
guaranteed wa- 
ter-repellent 

woolen line. 


BLOOD PROOF 
GAME POCKET 


Coat is full lined in back. Has outside cape in front, 
adjustable sleeves and four buttoned patch pockets. Slicker 
lined blood proof pocket across back with side entrances. 

Sleeves are pendulum style. Ask for DRYBAK woolen 
apparel and get the utmost in hunting comfort, warmth, 
wear and convenience. No. CC10 Coat $13.50. 


THE DRYBAK CORP., 93 Worth St., New York City 


GENTLEMEN: Send me special catalog containing infor- 
mation about woolen apparel. F3 


ne kien teenisacsnnesigiite 


Ban SiC : i 
LON 


FOR REMINGTON 


Repeaters, Models 12, 14, 24, and 25. 
Adapted to low line of sights on these 
rifles. No. 1 with turn down peep, $4.00. 
No. 2 with disc, $4.50. Complete line 
for all Remington Rifles. 


No. 1 Rear Sight for 
Remington Model 14 


No. 4 Ivory Bead hunt- 
ing from sight $1.50 


Send 10c for New Sight Catalog. 
THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


110 West St. 





Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 
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The type of pull is essential on bolt 
action rifles without set triggers and has 
nothing in common with creep. The 
trigger on the first or very light-take 
up pull; withdraws the sear partly from 
the sear notch in the cocking piece or 
firing pin. The light, smooth take-up 
then stops against the firm resistance of 
the regular pull, and when correctly ad- 
justed, such as on the National Match 
Springfield, is then released with about 
2% to 3 Ibs. pressure as clean as the best 
shotgun. 

This is because when the sear rocks 
to a certain distance on its first bearing, 
a new bearing comes into play, and then 
the addition of 24 to 3 lbs. withdraws 
the sear from the notch without further 
ado. 

What the double-draw gives to the 
shooter is ample gear engagement without 
danger of accidental discharge in closing 
the bolt, and yet a very light, clean final 
release. Were the single draw type of 
sear used a hard, and usually “dirty” pull 
is necessary because so much sear engage- 
ment is necessary to prevent the firing pin 
riding clear over the sear in closing the 
rifle that no light, clean, single pull en- 
gagement is mechanigally possible with 
the tolerance in bolt fit allowed in all 
bolt-action arms. 

Personally I much prefer the double 
draw on a hunting rifle. The first or pre- 
liminary take-up of the trigger has noth- 
ing to do with the fina! let-off, which is 
clean, fixed and sharp, and the shooter 
who will keep quiet and learn about his 
rifle for about ten days, finds this out. 
Also on a cold morning with a numb 
finger and doubt about how much pressure 
is going to fire that rifle, that first take up 
acts as an elegant index. 

Two misguided companies and one mis- 
guided Government have attempted: to 
put fixed pulls on a military bolt action 


gun. The results were the, same in all . 


three cases, although they vary in their 
degrees of inadvisability. 


My old friend, Townsend - Whalen, 
consistently advises inquirers wanting the 
very good Remington :30 Express barrel 
and action to insist on having the regular 
Model 1917 double draw trigger installed 
instead of the Remington’ fixéd -pull. 

The Savage is no better in their 40 
and 45. 

What amuses me is this beginner stuff 
that they cannot possibly shoot the double 
draw pull because they are used to a 
fixed pull. About 90% of my guns have 
fixed pulls, but I cannot find the least 
difference in shifting to one of my bolt 
guns. 
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What some of these brothers need is 
to learn to shoot and to get acquainted 
with their guns. 


About the Cast-off Stock 


This matter of cast-off in a shotgun 
or rifle stock, meaning thereby the lateral 
bending of the stock away from the line 
of the bore. Its purpose seems to be mis- 
taken by some of our writers, otherwise 
shotgun authorities, and who tell us that 
it is of little use because you can always 
bend your neck. You can also crook your 
little finger, and in the case of some tal- 
ented people, wiggle your ears, but neithe: 
has anything to do with cast-off, which is 
true also of bending your neck to get the 
cast-off effect. 

Most of the cast-off in a properly made 
shotgun stock is back of the grip and 
back of the spot where the face contacts 
the stock. Except for trapshooting, where 
you deliberately face your gun hard be- 
fore calling the bird, and where even the 
small proportion of the bend-off from 
your face to the gun might result in cross- 
firing if you cheeked the gun hard, a cast- 
off is the natural way to make a gunstock. 
Practically all British game guns are so 
made, and I doubt if we can teach them 
anything about systematic shooting of 
game birds where one may kill as high as 
a hundred head in a day and with the 
opportunity offered for study of gun and 
details. 

A cast-off, with the proper sort of comb 
to fit your type of face, is an important 
item in letting one acquire natural shot- 
gun skill, which means never taking the 
eye off the bird, pitching up the gun, 
steadying it an instant and firing. 

Whether it would help in any other 
stvle in which one can even use a peep 
sight, I don’t know, I never learned to 
shoot a shotgun that way and hope I 
never will. 


It is O. K. to Call it “Precision” 


Our Winchester friends, in common 
with four other ammunition makers, have 
turned out in the past some pretty punk 
rimfire “match” ammunition from the 
standpoint of the target rifleman. 

Also they have made some pretty fine 
stuff, and when they do make fine stuff 
there’s no fooling about it. 

The other day, Mr. Pugsley, their fac- 
tory manager, sent out a carton and sug- 
gested that I try it on my piano. 

It was marked on the carton “N-15-P,” 
and is of the “200 Precision“ brand 
which has won so many matches in the 
past. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. tt will identify you. 
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The piano being absent on account of 
the truck from the installment house find- 
ing us in a couple of days before, I 
turned the carton over to E. de K. Lef- 
fingwell, a small-bore nut friend who has 
a nice Hubalek machine rest and some 
highly accurate rifles and told him to see 
whether we ought to scratch the “Pre- 
cision” off the label. 

It is all right, the name can stay. 

I don’t know how many more cartons 
there are around like this one, or any 
more, but as handloading rimfire stuff is 
not a successful performance, I suspect 
that it may have many relatives like it. I 
hope so because it is the nicest shooting 
stuff I have seen this year. 

At 50 yards, each string 10 shots, rifle 


a Hubalek barrel on Tell action, the | 


groups ran like this, total size of group, 
center to center of widest shots of ten. 

82 inch, .94; .54; .70: 47; .60; .48; 
65, 65; .65. 

That is, the largest of the lot was .82 
inch across, while five of the ten groups 
were all cut into one. One group had the 
first 8 shots in .32 inch. 

Late model Peters Tackhole performed 
nearly this well in two rifles from this 
rest. 

The Remington boys will have to keep 
stepping. For two years they have had 
the edge in the small bore liné and have 
won the most of the small bore matches, 
but this Precision and Tackhole is just a 
leetle ahead of the best Palma we tried. 


Concerning Some Nice Fresh 
Ammunition 


The proletariat seems generally to 
agree that some things improve by let- 
ting them age indefinitely. Among them 
are included cheese, wine, a licking some- 
body has promised you, and doctors’ bills. 

However, freshness is a cardinal virtue 
in the public mind when it comes to other 
things like strawberries, eggs, news- 
papers, but not including the office boy. 
Ammunition also comes in on that list. 


While I don’t know that ammunition | 


is ever improved by any aging process, 
this business of staring earnestly at its 
teeth can be overdone. I have shot a 
great deal of ammunition which had 
travelled hatf way on life’s highway to 
the voting age and wish that I could 
shoot as well as that ammunition. Out 
in my garage are quite a few rounds 
of Government ammunition made in 1916 


for the Jacksonville National Match shoot | 


and it is still good ammunition. 


Some rifle ammunition does suffer from | 


the disabilities of age, among them the 
weakening of the brass in the neck, al- 
Ways under strain, and cracking and let- 


ting the bullet out. Some primers get | 


tired of the long wait, but this is the ex- 
ception. 

The other day some chap sent to my 
Remington friends about 350 shells which 
had been loaded by the U. M. C. factory 
from 1901 to 1905 and were therefore 
from 24 to 28 years old. Then contained 
various powders including black, Infal- 
lible, Hazard, duPont and E. C. 

So the boys shot some of them in the 
howgoesit gun to see how fast the shot 
travelled, if any, and then put some more 


in the gas-meter gun to see about its ten- | 


dency to be obstreperous. 

At the end of the examination they re- 
ported that the results were about those 
to be expected from nice fresh 1929 Rem- 
ington ammunition with four-speeds, 
chromium plating, left hand door handles 
and all the other improvements. 

So if rummaging around in the attic or 
cellar should bring to light three or four 
boxes of hulls that you know have been 
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for point, check the 
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FOX 
PLAY GUN 


A “real” double-barrel, 
breech-loading gun for 
the youngsters—the 
only toy of its kind, 


and absolutely harm- © 


less. Looks and works 
for all the world like a 
bigFox,yet it’s perfectly 
safe to use indoors. No 
powder — no danger. 
At all sporting goods 
and toy departments. 
Send for folder. 


FOX STERLINGWORTH 


at 36.50 
against any other gun 


| pinta you think $36.50 isn’t enough 
to buy a really good double-barrel hammer- 
less gun. If so, we invite you to check the 
STERLINGWORTH against your own spec- 
ifications—and against any other gun at any- 
where near the same price. 
Examine it for appearance —batance—accu- 
racy of fitting—quality of materials. Test it 
for hitting power and pattern. 
Then note the simplicity of design. Fewer 
working parts than any other make; that 
means positive action and long life. Three- 
piece lock, simplest and strongest known; com- 
bined hammer and firing pin of nickel steel; 
rotary taper bolt, automatically compensating 
forwearsothat thegun willnever‘‘shootloose.” 
The more closely you inspect the STERLING- 
WORTH, the more you will marvel at its 
low price. That price is made possible only 
by a combination of large-scale production, 
expert craftsmen, highly developed equip- 
ment and more than twenty years’ experi- 
ence in the building of fine guns. 
The STERLINGWORTH is offered in 12, 
16 and 20 gauge, with barrels 26 to 32 inches 
in length and any boring you prefer. 
Your dealer will gladly show you the 
STERLINGWORTH, and other Fox 


Guns priced at $48.40 and more. Ask 
him—or write us—for the Fox catalog 


of fine guns. 


A. H. FOX GUN CO. 
4742 N. 18th St., Phila., Pa. 


GUNS 


advertisers mention FOREST AND ST'REAM. It will identify you. 
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Use some 


worthy gun 


The lordly pheasant, the 
aristocrat of game birds, 
deserves the best weapons 
that the world makes. It 
may be a Purdey, hand- 
made over a nine-month 
period, balanced to a hair’s 
weight, and seemingly alive 


witha personality of itsown. 

Some of the best guns 
from this British “gun 
maker to Kings” are sent 
to us. 


But we also have the 
largest assortment of sport- 
ing guns ever assembled 
in a Gun Room. No matter 
what kind of shooting you 
do we can provide you with 
a suitable and worthy gun 
in a price range that is 
satisfactory to you. 


Send for new Gun Catalog 


The new A & F Gun Catalog 
is just off the press. We will 
be glad to mail you one if you 
will write for it, 


~ 


AsercromBie & Fitcu Co. 


Ghe Greatest SPORTING GOODS STORE in the’World 


Mapisom Ave.at 45" Sireet. New Yorx 


Von Lengerke & Detmold, Inc, is now combined 


and housed with Abercrombie & Fitch Co, 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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there since the Wright brothers started 
to do kite-flying down at Kittyhawk and 
discovered the airplane, don’t scrap them. 
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Chances are that they are just as good as 
any of the stuff which would set you back 
a dollar a throw today. 


Long Range Shotguns and 
Long Range Hitting 


(Continued from page 810) 


been fired some forty shots and consider- 
able lead had piled up forward of the 
chamber. 

Here was a gun, however, that would 
shoot a consistent series of patterns of 
about 150 No. 4 shot, which should be 
the standard for guns using these 134 oz. 
loads. It was a half pound lighter than 
the earlier Fox guns tested, and was 
better balanced than the weight difference 
indicated. There was no difficulty in 
handling it for the sort of shots justify- 
ing this type of gun, the long shots with 
comparatively slow change of angle and 
gun movement. 

The 2%4-inch chamber Fox gun was of 
still more interest because it turned out 
the best shooting 12-bore with all sizes 
of shot that I have ever tried, and was 
still an 80% gun with 2%4-inch duck 
loads using Oval powder. Time did not 
permit as long a series of tests as I should 
have liked, with this gun, but 22 shots 
through the two barrels resulted in these 
patterns. Kindly note that these were 
consecutive, not selected, nor did they 
have some thrown out for “poor pull” or 
other reason. I wanted to find what this 
gun would do, not to kid myself. 

Fox 2%4-inch chamber Super gun, 12 
bore, 32” barrels, weight 834 lbs. Made 
in 1925, tests in 1925. 

Super X, No. 4 chilled, 1%4 oz. 178 
pellets, 37 gr. Oval. 


Pellets 
151 
141 
131 
151 
134 
144 
155 
147 
139 


Percentage 


144 Aver. 81% Aver. 
High 87%, low 73%. 


This is a gun that makes one wonder 
whether the 3-inch chamber is a good 
selection if we can get 81% in the normal 
chamber and put 144 pellets mean, into 
our circle, as against 150 for the 3-inch 
chamber. Note that this gun in nine con- 
secutive shots threw 73% for its lowest 
pattern. This is a detail worth looking 
for in addition to the average, because a 
very high pattern and a very low one 
may average nicely but only one of the 
two patterns be worth a whoop. 

To proceed with this gun. 

Ajax Heavies, U. S. C. Co. 299 No. 6 
pellets, 114 oz.; 42 gr. Oval; 2%4-inch 
case. 


222 77% 
217 75% 
224 77% 
226 78% 


77% Aver. 


This was only a short series with No. 6 
shot, evidently at goodly velocity judging 
by the 42 gr. Oval. 

It proves that the gun shot well with 
No. 6 as well as with No. 4 shot. Note 
the even performance. I should have 
liked a series of about 12 shots with this 
shot size. 

Remington Economy Trap Load, No. 2 
powder; 430 pellets, No. 7% chilled, 
1% oz. 


Left: Right: 

Pellets Percent Pellets Percent 
336 76% 354 81% 
316 72 348 
337 76 351 
334 76 325 

308 


75% Aver. 


This constituted a considerable surprise 
to me, and yet I have wasted many hours 
of my young life punching small round 
holes in white paper and counting them. 

Guns bored specially for heavy shot 
are not popularly supposed to dally with 
small shot like trap sizes, with any de- 
gree of satisfactory results to the owner. 


Here was a gun, however, that out- 
shot practically any gun I have ever tried 
with trap loads, regardless of what spe- 
cial boring was put in said gun for trap 
shooting and no other purpose. The 
phase of these patterns that will strike 
you as most unusual, if you have done 
much shotgun patterning, is the freedom 
of the gun from “blow-ups”’—from pat- 
terns that count about 35% and would 
let anything through, from a clay bird 
up to a wheel-barrow! This gun in 
twenty-two patterns hung up 70% as its 
lowest mark. Never before or since have 
I shot twenty or more patterns without 
having one or more depart to where the 
naughty were supposed to go under old 
style Methodist doctrines. 

In nine trap-loads, nine consecvtive 
trap-loads, this gun put on 70% for its 
lowest, and averaged 76% for the two 
barrels. Try this on your favorite trap- 
gun and load, and, if you beat it, re- 
member that this gun also shoots 80% 
with heavy duck loads! 

So, as I said before, this is the best 
shooting 12-bore I have ever tried with 
all sizes of shot, and I believe that a more 
thorough test would show just as fire a 
record through the whole test. Con- 
templating these patterns, which looked 
as well as they counted, I was led to 
wonder how much apple-sauce there is in 
this special boring for big or for small 
shot. I am free to confess that thus far 
any belief I have entertained in such 
special boring and special results has 
been rudely shaken not only by this gun 
but by others. 

Last year I had the opportunity to try 
out a lighter weight Smith Magnum. 
This second Smith was bought by a Los 
Angeles sportsman from the Smith people 
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after my tests and has been used con-' 
siderably. I have watched it work in| 
adjacent blinds and found it corroborated 
my conclusions as to the handicap of 
these close shooting, heavy guns for ducks | 
under 45 yards or so. Also that it would | 
scratch them down at unbelieveable | 


ranges. 
Pattern Record 


L C Smith 65,477 Trap-grade, 3-inch 
chamber, 12-bore, 3-inch Western Super-X 
13% oz., No. 4 c, 191 pellets. 

All 40 yards, 30 inch circle. 
Weather, hot, hum. 60% 


Left Barrel. R‘ght Barrel 
139 Ye 157 82% 
147 162 85 
165 153 80 
157 145 76 
151 145 76 
Mean 79.6% 79.8% 
Left barrel showed streaks of lead from 

chamber to muzzle, right showed less, but 

much in both chokes, 

This gun, a well balanced, good 
handling weapon, is merely another proof 
of the fact that these Super and Magnum 
guns do shoot 80% consistently with their 
3-inch cases. 

I don’t believe these 3-inch chamber 
guns or any other 12-gauge guns are “80- 
yard guns.” I doubt if the heavy 10-bore 
using 15@ oz. of shot is an 80-yard gun. 
My classification of an 80-yard gun is 
one that will when perfectly aimed, kill 
or disable a duck at 80 yards, 90% of 
the time. I doubt if these guns will do 
it even on a duck stretched on the fence 
in flying position and so getting the bene- 
fit of the entire shot column instead of 
only a portion of it as he flies cross-wise 
of the shot direction. 

These 3-inch chamber Super guns differ 
from the ordinary 12-bore in two ways. 
They shoot 10% more shot, on paper, and 
about 8% more in actual count. They 
shoot closer patterns by from 3 to 7% 
at 40 yards. Their velocity is no higher 
and with some loading is not so high. 

My estimate would be that these ad- 
vantages gave them about 10 yards over 
the ordinary 12-bore with 1%4 oz. duck 
loads. Therefore they are nearer to being 
70-yard than 80-yard guns. They may 
be occasional 80-yard guns, which is dif- 
ferent again. If ever you get the chance, 
hang up a stuffed or other form of dead 
duck at 80 yards, and see how frisky you 
feel about any 80 yard shots you think 
you have pulled off! 

The Hunter Arms Co, say in a letter 
written early in 1926 that they can 
guarantee approximately 80% with their 
24-inch chamber Magnum guns. The 
24-inch is, as you know, the’ normal 
chamber, and the length of ordinary 12- 
gauge heavy duck-loads made for pumps, 
automatics and doubles. 

Also they state that their belief as to 
these gun weights is as follows: 

3-inch chamber, 32” barrel, 814 Ibs.; 
30” barrel, 8%4lbs.; 234-inch chamber, 32” 
barrel, 8% Ibs.; 30” barrel, 8 Ibs. 

_Far be it from me to cast any asper- 

sions as to your shape, strength and en- 

durance. I merely remark that experience 
has shown that the average man cannot 
do as well on average ducks with an 

82 Ib. gun as he can with a 7% Ib. gun. 
A friend of mine has been shooting for 

an entire duck season, a 12-bore British 

gun weighing 6 lbs. 14 oz., and shooting 
in this gun only the heavy duck-loads like 

Ajax Heavies and Peters High Velocity. 
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FOR SALE 


6,000 splendid full-winged adult 
Pheasants, about 1 cock tw 4 
hens; Ringneck, Blackneck and 
Chinese mixed. In lots of not 
less than 100, $3.75 each. Sept. 
or $4.00, Oct. delivery c. i. f. 
New York. Payment to our ship- 
ping agents: Tobias & (Co., 42 
Broadway, on live arrival of birds 
at New York. References every- 
where. 


GAYBIRD PHEASANT FARM, 
GREAT MISSENDEN, 
— —_ ENGLAND. 


THE PREMIER GAME FARM OF EUROPE 


WHO Ever Saw a Broken Lefever? 


WHY Has the U.S. Navy Bought Lefevers 
for Years? 


WHAT Other Inexpensive Gun Will Stand 
Any Use and Much Abuse? 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. 
BOX 14,ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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It’s easy to keep your guns in 
splendid shooting condition~ 
barrels free from rust and 
pitting, ejector and firing 
mechanisms working right. 


Here’s how: 


After every day’s shooting, clean thoroughly 
and wipe dry. Then swab the barrels inside 
with 3-in-One. Also rub this good oil all 
over the outside and squirt it freely into the 
moving parts. 

Do this and the next time you want to use 
your gun—tomorrow, next year—it will be 
in exactly the same fine condition as when 
put away. 

No other gun oil is like 3-in-One. Its supe- 
rior oiling and rust prevention properties 
are the result of blending animal, mineral 
and vegetable oils of the very highest quality. 
Use 3-in-One and you will quickly learn its 
exceptional value. 

Sold everywhere by sporting goods, hard- 
ware, grocery, drugand general storesintwo 
size Handy Oil Cans and three size bottles. 


Manufactured since 1894 e 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 Will:am St., New York, N. Y. 


FREE SAMPLE 


Also iMlustrated Diction- 
ary of Uses. Request both 
on a postal. 


Rotten Shot? 
Forget it! 
Put Wilbur Gun Sights on your 


gun and watch the birds drop. Makesa poor marks- 


man good and a good one better. For quail, grouse, 

woodcock, ducks- any hard-to-shoot birds, Clamps on 

breech of double-barreled gun. Specify gauge. Post- 
aid $2.50 including booklet “Wing Shooting Made 
asy.” New York Agents, Abercrombie & Fitch. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHTS 
P.O. Box 185. Times Sq.. N. Y. City 


Jefever’?’.5 


NITRO SPECIAL —— 


SINGLE HAMMERLESS 
$16.00 and $35.00 
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duck hunt- 
er, has kill- 
ed about 
900 ducks 
with a 10 
gauge Ithaca. Seven white 
winged coots were brought 
down with one shot. George 
says “After years of shooting 
I have nothing but a good 
word for my old Ithaca.” 


“Ithacas outshoot them all.” 
Mail the coupon below: 


Ithaca Gun Co., Box 25, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Please mail me the large Ithaca Gun catalog 
illustrated in color. 


Name 
Address 


Indispensable 

for Anchoring 
Decoys— 

Ducks or 

Geese 


Live 
Decoy 
Devices 


Sold by 
Sporting 
Goods Trade 


Circular Free 


Sample—Duck, 25 cts.; Goose, 35 cts. 
PATENT DECOY DUCK COLLAR CO. 
812 Sherman St., Dept. F.0., Little Rock, Ark. 


The man who Knows Oil uses 


nd IC Because 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chronometer 
oil with the same exacting care. 4 
Only the best is good enough for 
fine guns, reels and casting lines. 
As essential to their well-being as 
the oil in a watch. 


If unable to obtain Nyoil send to 
us direct 35c for handy cans. 


WM. F. NYE, Inc. 


Oil refiners for over half a century 
Dspt. E, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


JSOSTAM PADS WIN 1927. 1928 and 
1929 GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 


Mose Newman, 
of the 1929 ° Gan 
NO KICK COMING. 
Get yours today. Avoid 
Elin Se 
$3.00. Two Ply $2 00. 
Ask for Catalog 
Pats-Oct 29°14, Oct 12°15, Apr 10°17, 4 4 
and Sept 20 "87. al ee co 
5252 Broa , Chicago, I. Western Rep. McDonald & Linforth 
San Francisco, if. oa Mfrs. of recoil pads in the worid. 
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Of course this is going a bit to ex- 
tremes, but there is nothing in the recoil 
of the 1% oz. duck-load that calls for 
more than 734 lbs. weight with well- 
shaped stock and recoil-pad. 

Also there is the matter of barrel 
length, Both companies insist on their 
barrels being very heavy, and yet keep 
on recommending 32” length. This is 
just the type of gun that should not have 
lengthy barrels because they tend to 
muzzle-heavy balance. Parker goes to 
worse extremes and puts out his “long 
range” guns in 34” barrels. With all 
due respect for my friend Wilber Parker, 
I have yet to see one of these 34” barrel 
babies that didn’t need a turn-table on 
which to mount it for easy use! 

The present situation is that we can get 
guns of long-range type with standard 
234-inch chamber, to fire any load of 12- 
gauge persuasion you can buy that is not 
longer than 234-inch, and such guns will 
deliver 80% with big shot and Oval 
powder. 

Also they can be had in 8 Ib. weight 


| in 30” barrels, which is enough weight 


in this type of gun. 
Wherefore, the facts being as they are, 
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and my observation having extended over 
two years, my best advice to the average 
man with duck ambition is to get such 
a gun with 234-inch, not 3-inch chamber; 
to get it with 30” barrel, not 32”; to 
get the weight as near 734 to 8 Ibs. as 
possible; and to have the right barrel 
bored to shoot about 60%—not more and 
not much less. 

The 80% left barrel will care for—or 
kill off—his 80-yard ambitions just as 
well as will the gun throwing 10% more 
shot, all of which 10% doesn’t add a 
great deal of range, and certainly not 10 

' yards. 
A gun such as this 234-inch Fox I tried 
out last Fall is all the gun, and more 
' than the average man needs, in the left 
barrel, and also more gun in the right 
barrel, because that, too, is an 80% tube. 

The heavy 3-inch chamber guns, and 
the 10-gauges, should be left to the man 
who already owns a gun suitable for or- 
dinary ranges and who has skill enough 
to utilize the extra range of the big, 
heavy, long-ranger—for all of which 
range one pays in increased weight of 
gun, recoil, and narrowness of shot 
pattern. 


The Tale of Three 
Big Bucks 


(Continued from page 795) 


night which we well knew was ahead of 


us. No blankets, and no grub. 
Fickett had about a dozen shells for his 


| Winchester, his custom is to carry a belt 
| well filled, and it is a good one. When 


I left camp that morning there were five 
of the long, slim-nosed Mannlicher loads 
in the magazine of my rifle, three in the 
pockets under the steel butt-plate, and a 
clip of five in my breast pocket. Thirteen 
in all, enough for a week of normal 
hunting, but I had been firing signals, 
and had shot three times at the big buck. 
I had four shells left. 

Did you ever try keeping warm before 
a blazing fire in the wilderness in late 


November? Some stunt, if you ask me. 


Without blankets, you are cooked on one 
side and frozen on the other most of the 
time. The best method is to let your fire 
burn down and then rake the coals away 
from the well-heated ground, park your- 
self comfortably on this, and build up 
another fire on the far side, doing your 
sleeping, if any, between fwo fires, with 
the pre-heated ground beneath your re- 
clining form. This is fairly comfortable. 
So we did it. 

But it was a long night, and we were 
cramped, and uneasy with our thoughts 
of Det, the lost member of the quartette. 

“Suppose he’ll stop and build a fire— 
not try to travel in the dark? Det hasn't 
been at this game as long as the rest of 
us,” suggested my companion. 


The doe appears unconcerned, but the buck-is alert and facing the camera. 
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L.C. SMITH LONG RANGE GUNS 


Game and Trap Guns 


$40 to $1125 


We have one of the best gun 
engravers in the world, and will 
be glad to quote the cost of your 
favorite dog’s portrait or favorite 
scene engraved on the lockplate. 


HUNTER ARMS 


McDONALD & LINFORTH, Pacific Coast Representatives 
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For you can reach right up—80 yards up—and drop 
them... The L. C. Smith Long Range Gun is bored to 


a longer, tapering choke and is chambered for the high- 
power 3” shell. It makes clean kills consistently at 80 
yards ... The extra range gives you more time to judge 
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your lead—and a far better chance to get your birds. 
You need no alibi when you shoot an L. C. Smith Long 
Range Gun... Your dealer is anxious to show you his 
stock of L.C. Smith Guns. If it is low, write for our 


COMPANY, Inc., FULTON, N. Y. 


Call Building, San Francisco, California 


AN L. C. SMITH GUN WON THE 1927-1928 GRAND AMERICANS 


“Don’t know. You can’t tell what a 
man will do the first time he gets lost. 
But I’ll bank on Det, he has got a mighty 
good head on his shoulders. We'll be 
able to pick up his trail in the morning, 
anyhow.” — 

I was worrying about another possi- 
bility which always is present in the Big 
Timber—the chance of a broken leg. But 
it seemed to me that Det would have 
answered our shots if he had been hurt, 
as the swamp was not large and we could 
have heard his rifle easily. Still, .a man 
who is badly hurt is apt to be conserva- 
tive in his shooting of signals, feeling that 
he may need all his ammunition before he 
gets out. 

Before daybreak the Chief showed up 
with a couple of other hunters, and ques- 
tioned us as to the best method of locating 
our lost companion. 

“T think that there is no doubt about 
Det’s having crossed the main trail in the 
snowstorm, so perhaps we had better 
separate and try to cut his tracks,” was 
my suggestion, after we had absorbed 
some hot tea and bolted a couple of sand- 
wiches. The Chief gave Fickett and me a 
small package containing food for the 
missing member, and each of his own 
companions were similarly equipped. He 
had brought out my big Colt’s .45 and a 
pocketful of shells for signal firing. 

We separated, and I went directly west 
from our campfire, heading for the Can- 
adian Line. Figuring that Det shad 
crossed the main trail, I felt that he 
would naturally continue on to the south- 
ward, bearing to the left toward the far 
end of the valley in accordance with our 
general plan of campaign of the fol- 
lowing day. 

As it turned out this assumption was 
correct. An hour or so after our group 
had separated I found Det’s tracks, lead- 
ing southward. Faint at first, as I slid 
swiftly along in their impressions they 
got gradually fresher. Det was traveling 
in a nearly straight line, due south, and 
as this became apparent I swung off into 
a hardwood strip which was much better 
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traveling, planning to cut his trail again 
further on. But first it was my intention 
to seek higher ground and try firing a 
few signal shots, knowing that sound 
carries better from .an.elevation, and 
hoping by this means to locate Det as 
early as possible. He would be mighty 
hungry... 

Ten minutes later, atop a big ridge, my 
old .45 started talking. Bang! ... Bang! 
... Bang! Bang!...Bang!... Bang! 
The echoes rolled out across that rugged 
country, white with the first snow of 
November. Then, far down in _ the 
swamp to the westward, I heard the thin 
crack of smokeless, two shots, the sound 
just carrying through the dense cedars, 
but unmistakable. I have heard a lot of 
very excellent music in my life, but never 
did sounds ring sweeter in my ears than 
the bark of Det’s old .303 at that moment. 
He was O.K. now... I could find him 
unless he sprouted wings and took to the 
air. 

Firing three shots to let him know that 
his signal had been heard, I went down 
that ridge on a keen run. Sliding over 
snow-clad slopes, my high  shoe-pacs 
slithering into mudholes in the swamp, 
and soaked to the skin from damp snow 
that brushed against me from blowdowns 
and windfalls, my progress into that 
swamp would have puzzled a moose to 
imitate. 

Every few moments I would stop and 
fire a couple of shots, and the answers 
from Det’s Savage grew clearer each 
time. And then, seated on a dry log in 
front of the remains of his night fire, I 
found him. Feet soaked and sore, his 
pants pretty well ruined, and about as 
near starved as a man likes to be, Det 
was obviously somewhat pleased to meet 
me just then. 

“Oh no! I’m not in the least hungry,” 
he asserted. But how he did tear into 
the sandwiches and cookies when they 
were presented to him. I asked him how 
he had passed the night. 

“Not too badly! I traveled too long— 
it was hard to start a fire because every- 


thing was soaking wet, but finally I did 
manage to get one to going. My feet are 
the worst—the heels blistered until it is 
hard for me to travel.” 

We struck off through the swamp, mak- 
ing slow progress now. I knew that the 
Chief and Fickett were still scouring the 
country and pretty badly worried. It 
was noon when we found them, and the 
reunion was worth all the worry. We 
got back to camp, and ate a dinner that 
might well have caused a famine to 
descend upon the land. 

The following day we started for 
home—and between the foot of the lake 
and the point where we had left the car 
a big buck, almost a duplicate of the two 
we already had, foolishly blundered out 
into the trail and stood, broadside on, 
just for a moment. That was a serious 
strategic error on the part of the buck, 
for Fickett’s old Winchester piled him up 
before he had time to get under way. 
We dressed him out and threw him onto 
the tote-team with the first pair. 

At the car we met an old friend of 
mine, one of the State game wardens 
whom I have known for many years. 
We greeted each other heartily, and Old 
John spun yarns while our quartette 
rested from the hike out. 

“Last Spring,” he said, “while it wuz 
still close time on mink, a young fellow 
came t’ me with a big, black un thet hed 
blundered inter a muskrat trap. Its leg 
wuz bruk, an’ the kid wanted I sh’d tell 
him whut t’ do with it.” The warden 
grinned. “It’d die anyway, with thet leg 
busted, so I tol’ him whut I figgered ’d 
be th’ best way outer th’ difficulty.” 

We waited expectantly while John 
chawed. Finally he spat with precision 
at a small stone ten feet distant and 
voiced his recent and just decision. 
“‘Youngster,’ I tells him, ‘ye got a mink 
there thet’s wuth thutty dollars. Its close 
time on mink. . . so you skin him an’ let 
him go,’” 

Solomon never voiced a fairer verdict. 
We shook hands with Old John and 
headed for the city. The hunt was over. 
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Beauty brought in a rabbit. 


Admission—One Dollar! 


(Continued from page 799) 


I’ll swear he shot from the hip. I’ve 
seen him shoot at the traps; ten or fifteen 
in a row is a common occurrence. Ten 
or fifteen misses. But in this rabbit 
racket! There is a Babe Ruth in every 
endeavor. 

I have an idea that a dime would cata- 
pult down either barrel of his old scat- 
ter-gun crosswise, and never touch. Our 
hunting partner is particularly sensitive 


| about the barrls of his old lepus cuniculus 
| exterminator. : 


It isn’t my intention to permit this 


| marauding expedition on the game of 


Hans Schmidt’s farm to sound like “an- 
other locust came and got another grain 
of corn, another locust came and got an- 
other grain of corn.” But I am forced to 
an admission; four times, handrunning, 
it occurred. Birky was the locust, 
Schmidty’s rabbits were the corn. 

The laundryman knows his cottontails. 
He plucked two out of the open stubble, 
the first field we crossed. Both of them 
were routed by the spaniels. They were 
nesting five good steps from the fence. 
With this in mind and an unseasonably 
warm afternoon, rain threatening, the 
open country drew our attention. ‘The 
maneuvering was cleverly executed. Al 
and I were thrown out into the field. 
Birky was just a couple of rabbit jumps 
from the fence. The bunnies we routed 


| made for the thicket, passing our shooting 


partner en route to sudden disaster. 

It was a pleasure to see the pups work 
up the rabbits and retrieve them although 
retrieving had been easy as the game 
had been stopped cold on every shot. 

As the fifth one was coming up, Birky 
was stricken with heart enlargement. 
He suggested that I take the rail. Beauty 
did not move over with me. Her tail 
was literally vibrating as she hugged a 
new scent. It must have been delicious. 
Soon in her eageiness she barked. Oh, 
oh! That meant pheasant! I ran ahead 
of my partners and followed the dog into 
a thick patch of dead weeds. We 
reached the end of the weeds, no bird 
flushed. The pup whirled, pointed to- 
wards Al and was off. I couldn’t keep 
up. I saw AI raise his gun and fire, 
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and as he shot towards the ground, 
thought it another rabbit; not so, soon he 
waved a beautiful cock pheasant. That 
old soldier was racing through the weeds 
like a fox ahead of the hounds. 

“It was a question of let him run 
away or stop him,” said Al; “I chose 
the latter.” 

We drew back into company front 
again. Soon my chance came. On his 
second leap towards the fence the twenty 
spoke. All the time Birky was shouting 
to wait. I threw everything at that baby 
but the water bucket. He took the count 
on the third jab, was not downed until 
he had slipped through the fence. 

Beauty became nervous through all the 
excitement. She stumbled over that rab- 
bit twice before picking him up. I 
coaxed her to hurdle the fence with him 
but she sought a place to crawl under. 

“Do you think your dog would jump 
that fence with a rabbit, Al?” I asked. 

“Don’t believe he would,” Birky inter- 
rupted. 

“T’ll wager he would,” asserted Al. 

“What do you mean, wager?” Birky 
inquired, 

“Gne pheasant against four rabbits,” 
replied Al. 

Birky called, “Throw the rabbit over 
the fence,” which I did. 

Mickey was commanded to fetch. He 
vaulted the fence, soon found the rab- 
bit, muzzled it a few seconds, took hold 
firmly and scaled the fence as if it were 
only one in a day full of them. 

The proprietors of the laundry were 
squaring their wager. “I can certainly 
use those rabbits,” Al stated as he stuffed 
them eagerly in his game _ pocket. 
“We're having cempany to dinner _ to- 
morrow.” 

“And I could have used that bird, too,” 
replied Birky wistfully. “I haven't 
tasted pheasant this year.” 

“T’ll tell you what I'll do,” asserted 
Al. “T’ll give you this pheasant. Here! 
Let it serve as a reminder to keep still 
once in a while.” 

The expected rain came and was soon 
pouring torrents. We hustled to the car 
for shelter. 
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“What did I tell you? Isn’t this a 


good place to hunt?” Birky speaking. | 


“Here we have five rabbits and a bird, 


been out an hour and a half and didn’t | 


cover half the farm.” 


Naturally we agreed and decided to re- | 


turn soon. “I’ll run up to the house and 
thank old Hans,” Birky said. “Let’s of- 


fer him some of our game—he won't | 


take it. I’ll say it so he won't.” 
“Some of our game, did you say?” from 


Al 


“Don’t forget the lesson you received a 
few minutes ago,” from Al. 


“If you give him any of our rabbits | 


ask him for a rain check,” from me. 

We didn’t hear what Birky said to the 
old German. We did hear what Hans 
asked Birky. “Did you get any birds?” 

“Yes, got a nice one,” the laundryman 
replied as he proudly drew the cock 
pheasant from his hunting coat. 

“T’ll be glad to take it,’ Hans stated, 
and grasped Birky’s pheasant eagerly. 

I like to go out with Birky. He can 
talk. 


Wildfowling on 
Old Cape Cod 


(Continued from page 805) 


prevent the location of a blind command- 
ing that Paradise for whistlers. And so 
we had to remain content with such 
flights as happened to pass our bluff, 
either seaward bent, or tired of buffeting 
the white-caps in the bay, dropping into 
quieter places to rest. Towards noon, of 
course, the flying ceased. But we had 
the pleasure of watching a superb squad- 
ron of brant, steering grandly across the 
inlet and over towards Plymouth. 

We now ate our lunch, and chatted 
with a zest known only to fishermen or 
gunners in the great open spaces. Bill 
told me about the very recent visit of a 
fin-back whale, which cruised and 
spouted for the better part of a day in 
Provincetown Harbor. It then swam 


We saw the New Year in. 


“What was the dollar for?” from me. 
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" EY certainly are the finest 
gun cases I have ever seen! 
writes New York hunter. ‘Just 
got 4 RED BEAD _ : _ 
d ago. ey all fit perfectly 
an amend pleased witht them.” 


No finer gun cases are made 
than the RED HEADB 5 
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complete line of cases formerly 
made by the Geo. D. Lamb Co. 
Made by expert case makers. 
Guaranteed to fit and give com- 
plete satisfaction. Sold by lead- 
ing dealers everywhere. 


Write today for free circular 
describing complete line of 
Rep HEAD BRAND Hunting 
Clothes, Gun Cases, and Can- 
vas and Leather Equipment. 
ALWARD-ANDERSON- 
SOUTHARD CO. 


925-29 West Chicago Ave. 
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one is guaranteed. My instructions with 
each call are altogether different from any 
ever published and one can make excep- 
tional progress in learning to call ducks if 
my exercises are practised. 
Price of call with 4 Reeds._..___.__.$5.00 
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points out the many little mistakes the beginner un- TOM TURPIN 
consciously makes. Why spend half of your life ex- 1150 Eastmoreland Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
ae. _ scents = lures and aes Ry Reference: Bank ot Commerce & Trust Co. and Union 
many details of trapping when you can take a short Planters Bank & Trust Co., of is , 
cut by getting this book at only $1.50 which is less ee 
than the price of one muskrat skin. It has thirteen 
chapters, thirty illustrations of the world-known trap- 
per in action. “ota reading the book if you think > 
you have been cheated return it in good condition and 5 — 
get your money back. I guarantee my methods. ~ HEAD LIGHTS 
SendallorderstoV.E. LYNCH. Ashland, Maine S Light when end where you 
want it, for Hunting, Trap- 
ping, Camping, etc. Carbide 
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9-Shot, 30 or $2 4.99 99 

9M. M. Caliber 

New Bergmann Auto. .25 Cal____$_ 9.50 

New German Ortgies .32. Cal — 12.50 
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Provincetown. 


down “Truro way,” slipped in between 
a lead-seine and a trap, and remained 
quiescent for hours. Cashman, once 
harpooner on a famous Provincetown ves- 
sel, with other ancient relics of whaling 
days, eyed their enemy with _ ill-sup- 
pressed impatience. -And when it was 
rumored that the whale had stranded, 
they declared that “no cussed _fin-back 
was a goin’ to spout all day in sight of 
railroad wharf and get away with it.” 

Old Captain Nickerson mounted. his 
whaling-gun in a seine boat. Blake, his 
former mate, dug up a bomb-lance and 
several “ketridges,” and the boat was 
manned by a crew of husky young fish- 
ermen, with the veterans to do the shoot- 
ing. They made it plain to the crowd on 
the docks that they did not expect too 
much, but were doing their duty as they 
saw it. 

Their zeal merited a happier outcome 
than I must record. But the truth is that 
Moby Dick saw them coming, spun 
through the net as if it had been tissue 
paper, and leaped clean out of water to 
show his derision for those ancient 
mariners. Then, with a prodigicus slap 
of his flukes, he sounded, and when he 
rose again, was well on his way out 
round Long Point. 

This year, too, came a _ tremendous 
school of so-called black-fish ( a small 
species of whale) to Well Fleet bars, 
where, as their ancient custom is, they 
ventured into shoal water, and perished 
when the tide ebbed. Right there the 
Pilgrims had seen Indians cutting up a 
stranded black-fish, so that one might say 
the local color of the district has not 
changed. One greedy Well Fleet long- 
shoreman ran along the beach, marking 
sixty five cf the carcasses as his very 
own. ‘Then came the big disappointment, 
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when the oil manufacturers at New Bed- 
ford refused to pay a cent for the oil, 
and when it became necessary for the rot- 
ting leviathans to be buried at public 
expense. The owner of the sixty-five, 
despite vigorous protest, came in for a 
bill of just seven hundred and fifty dol- 
lars as his share. And nobody pitied 
him! 

Returning towards Provincetown be- 
fore dusk, we were passing the great 
fresh water lake known as East Harbor, 
when we sighted a figure trudging from 
the shadows. Emerging from the cat- 
tails, he appeared himself only a larger 
cat-tail, with his brown-gray hair puffing 
from under a leather cap. His rheu- 
matic gait, too, showed just such a hitch 
and lurch as might be expected from a 
frozen but up-rooted reed. On_ his 
shoulder he carried an antiquated ham- 
mer gun, to the muzzle of which was 
slung a goodly bunch of black ducks, 
while on his back he “toted” a brown 
cardboard case, perforated on the sides, 
the cradle of his live decoy. 

So native to the marshes did he look, 
that we almost expected to hear him 
rustle with the reeds. But he proved 
human enough, for all that, being one of 
the canniest old gunners on all Cape 
Cod. By comparison we felt alien, and 
interlopers, with our wool-lined coats, 
hip-boots, and “flivver.” 

“Laid on that there pint jist an hour 
to git these,” he grunted in answer to our 
enthusiastic questions, and also with a 
touch of sarcasm, because he could see 
with half of one of his narrow gray eyes, 
that we had been out all day to secure 
our twenty-three wild fowl. “And they’s 
a whole raft more out in the middle of 
the harbor. Pretty soon they'll dusk in 
to the criks, but I thought I had enough. 
What’s the use of shootin’ more than you 
and your folks can eat in a week?” 

Such gunning, of course, does not com- 
pare with that in southern sounds. But 
it has its compensations, such as the in- 
credible glory of sunrise at the tip of the 
Cape, the bracing air, medicinal with 
ozone, and pure as heaven. Then there 
is the surf, forever carving sand-bars as 
white as new silver, the ever-present 
angel wings of hovering gulls, and the 
fascinating wink of whistlers’ pinions, 
with the glistening of their bright bosoms 
as they speed to the ocean, or drift to- 
wards darkening meadowland through 
rosy evening clouds. 

Finally, there is the long evening at 
the cottage, with plenty of smoking and 
chatting, while half a dozen juicy, 
golden-brown whistlers sputter on a spit 
over our fire of logs. We always roast 
them so, just for the pleasure of turning 
the thing, inhaling the while a fragrance 
sufficient to make the mouth of a hungry 
gunner water. Such, it seems to me, is a 
far more enjoyable, and natural manner 
of seeing the New Year in, than that of 
the Broadway herds, with all their frol- 
licking. Indeed, I could not but thank 
that nameless gust of winter wind which 
had unceremoniously lifted me out of the 
city to cast me once more on the sound- 
ing, primitive shores of the winter sea, 
with winter wild fowl everywhere 
around. 
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“INTO THE AFRICAN BLUE” 


High Spots in the Life of a Big-Game Photographer 
B By MARTIN JOHNSON Bi 


“Into the African Blue” is Africa—the land 
of romance—of adventure. 

African big game is rapidly being shot off; the 
end is in sight and it is for the purpose of recording 
in pictures and in story the remarkable wild life 
which soon must vanish, that Martin and Osa John- 
son undertake their safaris into the remotest cor- 
ners of the “Blue.” 

Johnson’s photographs are magnificent! They 
portray the primitive drama of the wilderness. We 
see close-ups of elephants and giraffes suckling 
their young; lions lolling in the broiling sun or dis- 

‘ileal a. eer of a zebra kill. We are intro- 

uced into the inner family circle of rhinos, leop- 

ards, eland, oryx, gazelle and others—all unconscious of the nearby presence of man. And there are, of 
course, thrilling moments when a cantankerous rhino, elephant or lion resents the intrusion and charges 


the camera with deadly intent. 


Osa Johnson. 


This thrilling serial, profusely illustrated with photographs by the author, begins in 


through the Soudan, the Congo, Kenya and Tanganyika; share their adventures— 


Dont Miss the December Issue—On Sale Nov. 10th 


SPECIAL OFFER | By edit sia esti: 


In addition to this thrilling serial, which in book form 
would cost not less than $3.00, the next six issues of 
Forest AND STREAM will contain much of interest to the 
outdoorsman—angler, hunter, carmper and nature lover. 

Forest AND STREAM brings to you the best of outdoor 
literature written by the foremost authorities in their re- 
spective fields. By making use of the coupon to the right 
you can secure the next six issues of Forest AND STREAM 
containing the complete story “Into the African Blue” for 
the special price of $1.00, and you will receive in addi- 
tion to the magazine and without extra cost volumes 1 
and 2 of the Sportsmen’s Encyclopedia, an invaluable ref- 
erence book which presents in handy form accurate and 
comprehensive information on every branch of outdccr 


Here’s my $1.00. I want the next 6 issues beginning with 
the December number, and Vols. 1 and 2 of the Sportsmen’s 
Encyclopedia. 


| 
4 
j 
: 
i 
the December issue of FOREST and STREAM. Follow Martin and Osa Johnson 


sport. 


Send in the coupon—“DO IT NOW!” | 
t 
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Game Fish 


HAT constitutes a game fish? Is it the fish 
W\ itself ; the fishing tackle or the viewpoint of the 
angler? ‘The question as to where the line 
shall be drawn separating those which shall properly be 
classified as belonging to that aristocratic circle of game 
fighters among the fishes and those that are not, is some- 
what analogous to the difference between a weed and a 
plant, as explained by a writer on botanical lore. “A 
weed is simply a plant out of place. Almost any useful 
plant may become a weed if it grows in the wrong place; 
and conversely, almost any weed may be valued as a gar- 
den plant under some circumstances.” 
Drawing our 
conclusions f rom 
this illustration 
and applying them 
to fish, it might 
justly be claimed 
that under certain 
circumstances and 
conditions almost 
any kind of a fish 
might be called a 
game fish. The 
late Prof, G. 
Brown Goode says, 
in his valuable 
work, entitled 
“American — Fish- 
es’: “Game fishes 
are those which by 
reason of courage, 
strength, beauty 
and solidity of 
their flesh are 
sought by those 
who angle for 
sport with: delicate 
fishing tackle”; 
and again he says 
relative to the sub- 
ject: “A game fish 
is a choice fish; a 
fish not readily ob- 
tained by whole- 
sale methods at all 
seasons of the year, 
nor constantly to 
be had in the mar- 
kets; a fish, fur- 
thermore, which 
has some degree of 
intelligence and 


Trouble ahead for one surf. angler. | 
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cunning, and matches its own wits against those of the 
angler, requiring skill, forethought and ingenuity to com- 
pass its capture.” 

Another writer makes this logical assertion: “And it 
may be generally asserted that any fish is most game when 
fished for in the way which gives the greatest chance of 
resistance and of escape, and which demands the greatest 
skill and delicacy on the part of the fisherman.” 

In the Smithsonian Institution at Washington will be 
found a case of mounted fishes bearing the inscription, 
“American Game Fishes.” This case contains the follow- 


‘ing specimens: Brook trout, grayling, yellow perch, white 


perch, sunfish or 
bream, land-locked 
salmon, sea_ bass, 
black bass, pike- 
perch or wall-eyed 
pike, Columbia 
River salmon, 
quinnat, large- 
mouthed black 
bass, calico _ bass, 
Atlantic salmon, 
lake trout, bluefish, 
sheepshead, scup 
or porgy, Spanish 
mackerel, weakfish 
or sea trout, cero, 
spotted weakfish, 
pickerel, horse- 
cavallé, channel 
bass or red drum. 

In reading over 
this list of speci- 
mens it is very 
clear to be seen 
that it is not in- 
tended to convey 
the impression that 
the case contains 4 
complete represen- 
tation of all the 
so-called game 
fishes of this coun- 
try, as many fa- 
miliar varieties are 
missing; but they 
are given to show 
the kind of fish 
which certain 
authorities have 
named to desig- 
nate them as such 
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Off for a day in the logans. 


by placing them in a case under the 
above mentioned heading. 

From the opinions expressed above and 
the list given, it can be safely asserted 
that it would be a difficult task for one 
to clearly define the question as to what 
are and what are not game fishes at all 
times. It, therefore, appears that the 
tackle used and the mode of capture have 
infinitely more to do with the matter than 
the fish itself. All fish are tenacious of 
life, and when on the hook, as a rule, 
exert all their energy to free themselves; 
some more than others, owing to their 
superior strength and activity and also 
by reason of a higher grade of intelli- 
gence with which some varieties are en- 
dowed. 

The fish fauna of North and Middle 
America embraces 3 classes, 30 orders, 
225 families, 1,113 genera, 325 sub- 
genera,, 3,263 species and 133 sub-species 
as compiled in Bulletin No. 47 of the 
United States National Museum under 
the authorship of our leading ichthyolo- 
gists, Jordan and Evermann. In view of 
this great number and variety of fishes 
to select from, it is not strange that there 
should be a wide diversity of opinion 
among those who have given the game 
fish question careful consideration. 

We are all agreed in that the brook or 
speckled trout (Salvelinus fontinalis) is in 
every sense of the word a game fish; 
but I well remember hearing an old ang- 
ler relate the manner in which the largest 
brook trout he ever had known of being 
taken from the streams of Western New 
York, in which this game fish par ex- 
cellence had no opportunity of showing 
his fighting qualities. The incident re- 
lated was substantially as follows: “The 
largest genuine speckled trout I have 
ever known to be caught in this section 
weighed four pounds and two ounces. 
It was taken many“ years: ago by a small 
boy, using a cut pole, heavy line and 
hook, in the upper waters of Caledonia 
Creek, N. Y. I knew where this old 
settler lay, and had hooked on to him two 
or three times with light tackle, but was 
unable to hold him. The small boy re- 
ferred to, sneaked up to the bank with 
his heavy pole. with a worm for bait, 
and in a twinkling yanked him out over 
his head, high and dry on the bank. I 
secured the fish for five dollars, with 
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which the youngster was well pleased.” 

There are anglers who claim that the 
Carp possesses game qualities which 
would astonish many who are prone to 
deride his ability along this line, and one 
summer, while angling for black bass on 
the Potomac, I caught a six-pound catfish 
on light tackle which gave me a wonder- 
ful fight. 

The idea is entertained by many people 
that game fish are not, strictly speaking, 
food fish, while the truth of the matter 
is, that a large number of the better class 
of food fishes are principally those classi- 
fied as game fish; particularly is this true 
of the fresh-water varieties, 


All waters are not adapted to the pro- 
duction of the most highly regarded food 
fishes, and attempts to stock waters with 
fish not suitable for them must always 
result in disappointment and failure. For- 
tunately there are comparatively few 
bodies of water in this country in which 
some good edible variety will not 
thrive. They may not be game fish in 
accordance with the generally accepted 
understanding of the term, but at the 
same time they are capable of affording 
sport and recreation ot a quality suf- 
ficient to satisfy the average ang‘er. 


It is absolutely useless to undertake to 
acclimatize fish in waters which’ do not 
possess the natural qualifications to meet 
the requirements of their physical organi- 
zation. 


State Leased Streams 


The system of State leased waters, as | 
practised and put into operation in the 
State of Connecticut in 1925, appears to 
have proven its worth, and other states 
might well adopt these methods. Con- 
necticut has every reason to feel proud 
over the results achieved and to believe 
that she has solved the question. of better 
fishing. Quoting from the 1928 annual 
report of the Connecticut State Board of | 
Fisheries and Game in relaticn to this | 
subject, the latter has this to say: 

“Perhaps the most notable achievement 
during the seven year period has been 
the acquisition of fishing rights on 
streams and certain reservoirs. Follow- 
ing the Legislature of 1925, which au- 
thorized the Commission to acquire rights 
and provided a liberal appropriation for 
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your fish .. 
then hold them 


A swell mess—four striped 
beauties as handsome and 
toothsome as ever a hungry 
angler could wish for. 


Bacon sizzling in the pan— 
coffee pot breathing the fra- 
grance of its amber brew... 
and an uninvited guest about 
to make off with the catch. 


A swell mess . .. unless you 
can pot him within two flips 
of a fish-tail. 


Here’s an emergency that 
shrieks a demand for a quick 
action, straight shooting, 
trustworthy revolver. 


When you're packing your 
equipment, includeaSmith & 
Wesson, a compact sure-fire 
instrument of protection 
when seconds count. 


SMITH 


Gv 
WESSON 
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Christmas Eve on the Allagash—by Kenneth Fuller Lee.” 


A simple tale with an old-fashioned flavor strongly reminiscent of the 
pioneer days of America. 


In the December Issue of 


Other features which you cannot afford to miss are: 


The Oldest Resident—by Clarke Venable. The true story of a 
big bass, by the author of “Fleetfin.” Our guess is that you will consider 
this one of the best fishing stories you have ever read. 


In the South Sea Islands—by Romer C. Grey. Romer Grey 
accompanies his brother, Zane Grey, the famous novelist, on many of 
his journeyings. 


That Hunt at Jasper Hill—ty Archibald Rutledge. Chasing a 
big stag in the Southern woods. 


Runner-Up—by Horace Lytle. Another corking good dog story by 
this well-known writer. 


Skunked ... Properly!—by Allan A. Dale. Did you ever pick 
a live skunk up by its tail? Mr. Dale tells how it is done and his photos 


prove he is not a liar! 


Also stories by H. L. Betten, Captain Chas. Askins, Henry Marion Hall 


and 
THE First INSTALLMENT OF 


“Into the African Blue” 


BY 
MARTIN JOHNSON 


See special introductory offer on page 837. 
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the carrying out of this plan, leases have 
been obtained of the landowners on 16 
important trout streams, approximating 
160 miles, two reservoirs, of the Bridge- 
port Hydraulic Company, and reservoir 
No. 4 of the Hartford Water Company, 
on which fishing had been prohibited. 
These waters have been annually stocked 
with adult fishes, since the leases took 
effect in the Spring of 1925, and patrol- 
men have been employed during the en- 
tire fishing season to enforce regulations 
promulgated by the Commission and to 
carry out agreements made with the 
lessors for their protection against van- 
dalism, etc. 

“Through the courtesy of the Connecti- 
cut Light and Power Company, the Com- 
mission has been given control of the 
hunting and fishing rights-on Zoar Lake 
and Candlewood Lake and about seventy 


| acres of land bordering on Zoar Lake 


in the town of Oxford. 

“A conservative estimate of the trout 
caught on these sixteen streams during 
the year 1928, based upon the actual 
number of fish counted in the creels of 
the anglers when checked. up by the 
patrolmen, indicated that at least 150,000 
trout were creeled.” 


Shad Returning in Hudson River 


That shad are once more returning to 
the Hudson (which in former years was 
famous for its shad) is evident from sta- 
tistics gathered by the New York Con- 
servation Department. 

Quoting from the Department’s annual 
report of 1928, we find that “the holders 
of licenses (to operate gill nets) cover- 
ing the Hudson River reported taking 
in 1927, 687,811 pounds of fish in the 
aggregate of all kinds, of which 249,839 
were taken in special gill nets between 
March 15th and June 15th.” 

Of the total catch of 249,839 pounds of 
fish taken in special gill nets, 211,733 
were of shad. 

It is gratifying to note that the efforts 
of the Department to reduce the carp 
and increase the shad in the river have 
been conducive of such excellent results. 
It is only a few years ago that carp made 
up over 50 per cent of the aggregate of 
all kinds of fish taken in the Hudson. At 
that time for a period during the summer 
months, netting was suspended. With 
this suspension of netting the carp were 
each year becoming more plentiful. The 
catches of shad were yearly becoming 
smaller. The Department thereupon se- 
cured an amendment to the law to allow 
of the licensing of nets in the river 
throughout the year, set off a haven in 
the river for the shad to spawn unmo- 
lested from nets, and increased its plant- 
ings of these fish. 

At the time the Department commenced 
its campaign to improve the shad fishing 
in the river, the carp taken each year 
comprised over 50 per cent of the catch 
of all kinds of fish. In 1924, of a total of 
641,832 pounds .of fish taken from the 
river, 364,265 pounds were carp and 55,- 
546 pounds were of shad. In 1927, of a 
total catch of all kinds of fish of 687,811 
pounds, 202,915 were of carp and 226,388 
pounds were of shad. For the first time in 
many years the take of shad from the 
Hudson River has exceeded the catch 
of carp. 

Prior to 1924 the law regulating the 
taking of fish from thé Hudson River 
provided that no nets were to be operated 
therein from June 1st to August 31st, ex- 
cept from June 1st to June 15th in the 
taking of shad. Prohibiting the use of 
nets in the river during this period was 
calculated to establish a time during 
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which the majority of this species of fish 
which are looked upon as “game fish” 
or “semi-game fish” might reproduce with 
a minimum disturbance from man. 
The benefit it was hoped would ac- 
crue to the fish it was sought to protect 
might have materialized were they fitted 
to hold their own with the carp. But 
they weren’t. The carp were the species 
of fish that predominated and the stop- 
ping of netting from June Ist to August 
31st only acted to grant protection to a 
species of fish whose habits and tenacity 
of life are such it requires intensive net- 
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ting throughout the year to hold their 
multiplication in check. The net result of 
the application of this regulation was carp 
increased in the river and the fish it was 
to have increased, decreased. This was 
reflected in yearly gains in the catches 
of carp and losses in catches of shad and 
other protected fish. Since the law was 
changed in 1924 to allow licensing of 
nets in the river throughout the year in 
taking of carp and other deleterious fish, 
the catches of shad have increased and 
the catches of carp and suckers have de- 
creased. 


Meet “Mr. Bass 


(Continued from page 802) 


training and by choice and how was he 
to know that the bass is just a fraction 
of a second slower than the trout when 
taking the fly? 

“Strange,” muttered Jim, whirling his 
line back for his follow up cast.... 
That precious moment of suspense— 
what fisherman has not felt the thrill of 
uncertainty during that instant which 
elapses between the miss and the follow 
Ui oe 6 ‘ ° 

This time Jim’s flies fell a little short 
of where the fish had risen and almost 
immediately there was another commotion 
and then Jim struck. The line went 
taut and the light rod doubled as the 
hooked fish dived for the botom of the 
pool. The fight was on and what a 
battle! Jim checked the rapid descent of 
his fish and after a while the strain 
eased. I knew what was coming, but 
Jim didn’t. He began to take in some 
line with his left hand and seemed 
puzzled. Then it happened. Whiz... 
Whiz... went the line and so great 
was the force of those vicious tugs that 
the tip of the rod was drawn into the 
water. I could see the amazement in 
Jim’s face and suddenly, up came Mr. 
Bass, a full two feet out of the water and 
like a terrier shaking a rat he gave that 
magnificent contortion which is the joy of 
all bass lovers, in his frantic endeavor 
to spit out the fly. Down he dived, and 
again there was a succession of those 
tackle-smashing tugs only to be followed 
by another wild leap out of the water. 
“Say,” shouted my friend, all his usual 
composure vanished, “what in thunder 
have I on this line? That’s not a trout,” 
he affirmed. 

“Who said it’s a trout?” I shot back 
at him and unable to refrain from being 
Nasty at his expense, I added: “It’s 
likely one of those jelly-back bass. The 
big bait-eating quitters are spoiling the 
fishing around here.” 

I caught the flash out of the corner of 
Jim’s eye and knew that my bolt had 


gone home, but with a three-pound small- 
mouth on the end of light fishing gear, a 
man must watch his step, so I kept my 
peace and waited until the battle waned 
and the fish was brought in close enough 
for me to slip the landing net under him. 

“Well,” I said, “what are you going 
to do with him, throw him back?” 

“Throw him back, nothing,” retorted 
Jim, as he picked up the fish, but he 
dropped him just as quickly with an out- 
burst of his best golf language for his 
hand had come into contact with the 
thorns on the dorsal fin. 

“Every rose has its thorn,” I gibed 
him, “but you don’t mean to tell me that 
you have descended to fishing for those 
minnow guzzlers and liking it?” 

“Look here, Bill,” he answered as he 
reached for his pipe, “I’ve been a fool 
to have such deep-rooted prejudices 
about certain fish. It was simply ignor- 
ance on my part,” he confessed. “Why, 
Bill, just think of the fine sport I have 
missed all these years, and only because 
I believed the bass was not a game fish 
and was not open to be convinced. I 
tell you,” he said earnestly, “I’ve caught 
much larger fish, but I’ve never had a 
sweeter fight on my hands than that big 
fellow gave me just now.” 

Well, Jim caught a couple of more fish 
that evening, and a little later twilight 
settled over the landscape. Forest and 
stream took on that peaceful serenity 
which comes with the approach of night 
and as we wended our way to where the 
car was parked, the chorus of the dis- 
tant rapids mingled with the fifes of the 
musical frogs, while high on the moun- 
tain side the Toot... Toot... Toot 

. of the lonely owl added further 
harmony to nature’s orchestra. 

The day was done. I had a feeling 
of satisfaction. I had made a friend 
happy. I had vindicated another and 
had succeeded in bringing together, on 
terms of mutual admiration and esteem, 
two of nature’s gentlemen, Mr. Smith 
and Mr. Bass. 


We fished the pool below the rapids. 
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Whether at golf, camping, 
on a hike, or packing a gun 
around in the hills after 
game, you just got to have 
the right sort of clothes to 
feel that necessary freedom 
of movement and, for sure- 
enough good service, com- 
bined with real hard usage, 
there isn’t a thing to compare 
with the genuine hand-woven 
tweeds of Harris and the 
Scottish Highlands. Send 
NOW direct to the produc- 
ers a mailcard for patterns 
and prices mentioning this 
journal. 
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The Habits and Habitat of the Ruffed 


148 pages 


80 Lafayette St. 


= = 
4\2891 East 79th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


wants 


manager. 
Earnings start immediately. 
furnish omens. oo and collect. 
perience unnecess 
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ouse 
By S. T. HAMOND 


A delightful reminder of 
crisp autumnal days in the 
covers. It tells of sport with 
the noblest of game birds, the 
habits and habitat of the 
ruffed grouse, with just the 
right touch of reminiscence 
and personal experience. 


The author is an acknowl- 
edged authority on grouse 
dogs, and has probably had 
more experience in the field 
than any man of his day. 


Illustrated 


With one year’s subscription to 
FOREST AND STREAM, $3.25 
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Edited by FRANK E. BRIMMER 
Motor Cruising Down the Mississippi 


HREE years ago this fall 

the Camp and Trail Editor 

had a most interesting 
motor cruise down the.old Mis- 
sissippi valley. Those going south 
to the Gulf Coast country from 
points east this year, will find the 
National Old Trails Road from Washington, D. C., to 
St. Louis, Mo., excellent. And then you are in the famous 
ancient valley of the Father of Waters and a land cruise 
may be quite as interesting as going down river in a s.de- 
wheeler. At least we found it so. Good camps were easy 
to find all the way. 

We particularly wanted to see St. Louis, else we would 
have turned south before crossing the river and gone 
directly to Cairo. But St. Louis is a most interesting 
tourist city, well worth giving an extra day of your time. 

Two nights and a day in St, Louis are only a small 
sample of the fine hospitality of the place; but we were 
longing for parts farther south. Our route led us back 
across the Miss'ssippi River to Cairo via Nashville. At 
Cairo we ferried down the Ohio and across the Missis- 
sippi to the west bank again with pavement from the 
landing at Carey Bird, Mo., to Sikeston, Mo. South of 
Sikeston is the only hard stretch of highway that separates 
Chicago from New Orleans, but th’s forty miles to the 
Arkansas line was made in surprisingly good time with 
the Missus at 
the wheel 

Arkansas 
strikes the itin- 
erant observer as 
a land of con- 
crete and cotton. 
Countless were 
the “shacks for 
two” of Blue- 
Eyed Sally fame. 

Memphis is 
the South at its 
best. Just a few 
minutes’ drive 
south of Mem- 
phis carried us 
over the Missis- 
sippi state line 
and off hard sur- 
faced roads for 
gravel the re- 


HE editor of this department desires to be 
of real service to ForREST.AND STREAM read- 
ers. Comments and sug‘estions are welcomed 
and questions will be answered by mail when 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Pikes Peak Cottage City 
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mainder of our trip with a few 
short exceptions here and there, 
but the wide gravel was fast 
driving and very satisfactory. 

Mississippi strikes one ‘a8 an 
endless cotton field, for the high- 
way leads through the Great 
Yazoo Delta where there is cotton everywhere that land 
is under cultivation. In the southern end of the state we 
spied our first Spanish bayonets and Spanish air moss, 
suggestive of the Gulf Coast scenery to come. At Yazoo 
City the low delta country is left and the hilly country of 
southern Mississippi entered. Here we saw our first sugar 
cane grown in any quantity, not on top of the hills, of 
course, nor in swamps either; but in the “bottoms” and in 
places on rather high ground, Jackson is a quaint old 
town with a picturesque southern aspect and an old state- 
house that is worth seeing. 

If a tourist should ask us, I am sure ‘we would say that 
we liked best of all the ridge country of Louisiana. It is 
a place to linger. Here one finds plenty of palms, live 
oaks, Spanish moss, and things tropical. The climate is 
just right for a stop-over to enjoy outdoor sports. We 
had intended to spend only a few days at Hammond, but 
various and sundry fishing trips, sight-seeing interesting 
places, and golf held us up two weeks. 

Hammond is poised on the ridge of southern Louisiana, 
high up above the 
swamps of the 
gulf, in the pine 
country where 
the air is fra- 
grant with aro- 
matic odors of 
the outdoors. It 
is but fifty miles 
from New Or- 
leans, a fine well- 
kept small town 
that makesa 
wonderful head- 
quarters from 
which to make 
side trips to the 
state capitol at 
Baton Rouge, to 
New Orleans, 
and by taking the 
highway east- 
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The Cruiser Stag has eight 
roomy pockets, including 
large game pocket that ex- 
tends clear across the back. 
Has button flap openings at 
ends, and holds as much as a 
medium-size knapsack. Remov- 
able blood-proof inner lining 
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Complete weather protection. 
Convertible collar keeps the 
neck snug and warm in snow, 
wind and rain. Full shoulder 
cape and double sleeves— 
keeps out rain like a double 
tent; gives added warmth and 


for back pocket, $1.50 extra. protection where most needed. 


Originally designed for Timber Cruisers in the 

north woods, the Cruiser Stag is now worn by 

hunters, fishermen, and outdoor men every- 
where. Price $12.50 postpaid. 


Q° 
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ROM Alaska to the Carolinas this famous Hirsch-Weis 

Stag is worn by outdoor men for all-weather protection 
and perfect freedom of body movement. Where there’s 
rough going, where blizzard, rain, snow and biting wind 
are encountered, this Stag encourages arm and body action 
and keeps its owner warm, dry, comfortable. 

Hirsch-Weis Stags are made from 24-oz. all-wool Oregon flan- 
nel, treated by a special process and guaranteed waterproof. 
‘Cold stays out. Rain bounces off. Winds don’t penetrate. Built 
for action. No [binding in the arms, shoulders or across the 
back. Smart in appearance—made in attractive plaids and solid 
colors. Write for booklet showing Stag models and patterns 
in actual colors. Hirsch-Wcis Mfg. Company, Portland, Oregon. 


Action! No tightness in the arms. No 
binding. You'll appreciate the warmth and 
roominess of a Cruiser Stag on a fishing trip, 


When you pull up to shooting position the 
Cruiser Stag aac perfect freedom of 
movement. No bunching of cloth. No tight- 
fess at the shoulders or across the back. 


How to order Use this Coupon 


Made in sizes 36 to 48, with sizes 50 
and 52. at 10 per cent extra. Sold by cloth- 
ing stores, department stores, sporting 
goods stores. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, order direct under money-back 
guarantee. Be sure to give chest size. 
Corors: Navy Blue No. 741-8 
Hunter’s Red No. 741-10 
Forest Green No. 741-6 
Brown-and-black plaid No. 741-5 
Red-and-black plaid No. 741-7 
Green-and-black plaid No. 741-9 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


= i sak ear ee cones cin i Goan atin 
SSO, Hirsch-Weis Mfg. Co., 
sie] Department A-2 
« Portland, Oregon. 


enclosed. Send Cruiser Stag. Chest 


Ca irs ccsccssessscassiiescinscerrnisssasecinestevat 
C0 Please send me free Stag booklet in actual colors. 


NBIC. ..cccssscsssrcereovsessessosessssnssscocsncocsesonsessescoseesoesen 
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ward one misses the swamps in reaching hunting grounds in the country. Almost 
Loc CaBINS AND CorrtaGEs the Gulf Coast proper eastward of inter- a suburb of New Orleans, located near 






How to build and furnish them esting old New Orleans. Lake Pontchartrain, high up in mosquito- 
At Hammond, incidentally, there is a less country in pinelands, Hammond can 
By Wiu1amM S. Wicks massive log house which is the straw- not fail to be popular with winter migra- 





berry pit of the United States, for here tory motorists. 
This wonder book will save you much money | each spring for sixty days every day in 








for architect’s fees. the week strawberries are struck off in ° ’ 
carload lots to. the highest bidder. Some Hiker’s Knapsacks 
Here, also, is the old home of Stanley, TFhoee, who lament the passing of the 





the African explorer; also the rehabili- : 3 
: ’ ~ age-old exercise of walking because of 
tated ie nee of poate . —— _ the advent of the automobile, should get 
ep da . viele Seaiunoead an estate acquainted with hiking organizations and 
Nor eee << at oe” oak "es grass epg seed the country over. For most 
“nie fac of us, even if we like to motor into far 
, ite f —_— oe lod ae country, also like as well to get off the 
See, ee oe Se eee beaten trail and hike over hill and dale 
the reconstructed mansion of the former anaes “nountaine 
owner. " 

Lingering in Louisiana two weeks And one of the most essential parts of 
makes us hanker to linger longer on some the hiker’s equipment is his carry-all, his 
other trip southward. There is wonder- pack basket perhaps, or his knapsack of 
ful small and big game hunting, so we whatever form he selects as best for his 
were told, quail and wild turkey, deer back. Obviously the same pack will not 
and bear, and this state has long been fit and be as comfortable on one back as 
famous as the best migratory game bird upon another, hence one reason for the 

















The most popular book on the subject | 
ever written. Full explanations how to 
build cabins of all sizes with directions 
and numerous illustrations. Everything 
from a shack to the most pretentious 
Adirondack structure is included. Pic- 
tures and plans of fireplaces; how to 
build chimneys; rustic stairways, etc. 
134 pages (43 full-page illustrations and 
57 figures.) Bound in cloth. 9 x 6 in. 


This Valuable Book and one year’s subscrip- 
tion to FoREST AND STREAM, only $2.50 for bot!: 


















PLEASE USE THIS COUPON 
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Forest AND STREAM, INC. 
80 Lafayette Street, 
New York, N. Y. 











Herewith $........ for one year renewal 
subscription to FOREST AND STREAM and the 
following named book 
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Send both to 
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BR erent cies docs oo coe 65 00 | 







eeeeeereeesseeeees VLA serene eeesese 


You save considerable money by buying 
this combination book and magazine offer. 


Patents and Trade Marks! 
Protect your most valuable assets. 
Expert service. Personal attention. 


LESTER L. SARGENT 
Registered Patent Attorney 
1115-K St., N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 























COUNTRY PACK 









FOREST RANGERS 
Park Ranger $125-200 month. 


Nice cabin. Hunt, trap and patrol. Permanent, Get 
details immediately. 
Rayson Institute, Dept. K-11, Denver, Colo. 


REAL INDIAN RELICS 
Direct from the Indians to You 

War Clubs, $4.50; Bow and Arrows, $1.60; Beaded Watch 

Fobs, $1.00; Dozen selected Arrowheads, $3.00; Beaded 

Necklaces, $2.50. _‘‘Everything Indian.’’ Costumes, Navajo 

Rugs, Stone Age Relics. CHIEF FLYING CLOUD, Dept. 

F.E., Harbor Springs, Michigan. 












FIVE POPULAR 
HIKER'S KNAPSACKS 
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various types on the market. The tall 
fellow with the long back will prefer a 
rather lengthy and narrow pack, the short 
wide shouldered man will call for a thick, 
short one. But these are not the only 
considerations of course. 

The Guide’s Knapsack illustrated by 
the pen sketch in the accompanying draw- 
ing is an excellent all-round pack that is 
widely popular. It is seven inches thick, 
seventeen wide and twenty-one high. 
while the weight in twelve-ounce water- 
proof duck is forty-two ounces. The 
covering flap is double thickness and will 
keep out any kind of bad weather, for it 
is ample in size. 

All parts liable to extra strain are re- 
inforced with rivets and it is a very well 
made luggage carrier. It is also com- 
fortable and will wear, with careful use, 
a lifetime. As in most knapsacks, the 
straps are adjustable. This is a fine all- 
service type of pack. 

This same style knapsack can be had 
in two smaller sizes if desired; one six 
by fifteen by seventeen inches and weigh- 
ing thirty-two ounces, the other four by 
thirteen by fifteen and weighing only 
twenty-six ounces. 

A type of pack favored by many, espe- 
cially those who like a rather deep pack 
and that is more rounded when ready for 
the trail, something like a sack, is the 
Tote Bag shown on the sketch. This is a 
sort cf combination duffel bag and pack. 
There is a large flap covering the entire 
top. It has all rawhide lacings. The 
size is eighteen by thirty inches and the 
weight two pounds and three ounces. The 
small outside pocket with flap and strap 
extending down from the cover flap makes 
this a very attractive pack. 

Small articles are kept in the outer sack 
where they can be readily obtained with- 
out going to the bottom of the bag. Small 
things usually slide clear down to the 
base of a bundle, but here in the outer 
pocket they are kept easy to get at. 

The Boy Scout Pack is favored by those 
who want to go light, or young people. 
The size is three bv fourteen by fourteen 
inches and the weight is only ten ounces. 
This well known pack serves its purpose 
excellently, but is not a very ambitious 
container for adult hiking trips. It is the 
juvenile among popular knapsacks and as 
such fills a desirable purpose. 

A good carrier for serious hiking is 
known as the Cross Country Pack. It is 
something similar to a ruck sack and 
offers two outside pockets with individual 
fastening straps. The size is eighteen by 
twenty-two inches and the weight is two 
pounds, It is a pack with liberal width 
and is not too deep, giving freedom of 
access and also carrying high up on the 
back. 

A fine standby among packs is the 
famous Nessmuk, built in one size and 
for medium light purposes. It is brown 
waterproof canvas, five by fifteen by 
twenty inches. The weight is one and 
one-half pounds. 


“Into the African Blue” 
By MarTIN JOHNSON 


A thrilling serial, profusely 
illustrated with photographs 
by the author. 


BEGINNING IN THE 
DECEMBER ISSUE 
OF FOREST AND STREAM 
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BERGMANN 
“Master” Springsole 
( hand-pegged ) 

A super boot that combines 
rugged power, armor-like 
protection, comfort and re- 
markable flexibility in action. 
Hand-made from finest water- 

leather. One-piece sole 
is hand-pegged, hand-nailed 
and reinforced by stitching. 
The most powerful shoe 
io America. $2 500 


No. 107-2—12 in. Price $24.00 
0. 107-6—16 in. Price $25.00 
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BOOTS 


Full grain bellows tongue all 
the way to the top of the shoe. 


Brass or studs for durability 
and easy lacing. Won't bend or 
break like ordinary hooks do. 


3 Seams strongly sewed and rein- 
forced with waxed linen thread. 


4 Bergmann heel—no abrupt edges 
to trip, catch, or break off. 


5 Double vamp—two thicknesses of 
finest full-grain leather, 


G Powerful, springy soles—a single 
piece of oak leather from tip of toe 
to back of heel. Holds calks and 
aails, evea ia the instep, 


“Master” Springsole 
( welted ) 


Same as shown above except 
that sole is not hand-pegged, 
thus giving it slightly 
more flexibility. 


No. 117-2—-12 in. Price $21.50 


No. 117-6—16 in. Price $22.50 


“Camper” Springsole 


Excellent for fess stren- 
uous work and sports. Welt 
construction. One-piece sole. 
Oil-tanned waterproof leather 
tops. Full grain bellows 
tongue. Double leather vamps. 
Army studs, 


No. 259-2—12 ia. Price$15.50 
No. 259-6—16 in. Price $17.50 


ERE is big news for veteran sport<- 

men—Bergmann has added four more 
Springsole outdoor boots to the original 
Springsole introduced two years ago. Each 
model has one-piece sole from tip of toe 
to back of heel—a construction that re- 
sults in a natural springiness to the stride 
—that carries the feet forward buoyantly 
and without fatigue. Tops are soft and 
pliable. Tongues are full grain leather. 
Brass army studs for durability and easy 
lacing. Each Springsole is made of the 
finest leather by skilled craftsmen—the 
best outdoor boots made in their re- 
spective price class. 

Sportsmen took to the original Spring- 
sole with enthusiasm. They found that it 
had rugged power and armor-like pro- 
tection against the toughest trails. No 
swollen, blistered, bruised or tired feet 
after miles of tramping because Berg- 
manns protect the feet and keep them in a 
comfortable, relaxed position. 

Bergmann Springsoles are sold by lead- 
ing sporting goods and shoe retailers, or 
direct if your dealer can’t supply you. All 
sizes in 12 and 16 inch height (14 inch 
on order). Priced from $16.50 to $25.00. 
Write for Springsole catalog and foot- 
measuring chart. Theo Bergmann Shoe 
Mfg. Co., Dept. H-5, Portland, Oregon. 


RE Ge 


Bergmann Shoe Mfg. Co., 
Dept. H-5, Portland, Ore. 


SOleS, FOOC Size..........-cceveseee 


() Please send illustrated Springsole catalog and | 


foot-measuring chart. 


(mode 


“Hiker” Springsole 


For all-around hiking and 
ovtdoor wear. Welt con- 
struction. One-piece sole. Oil- 
tanned waterproof leather 
tops. Double leather vamps. 
Full grain bellows tongue. 
Army studs, 


No. 225-2—12 in. Price $17.50 
No. 225-6—16 in. Price $20.00 


“Trailsman” 
Springsole 


A handsome, serviceable boo 
for hiking and camping. Welt 
construction. One-piece sole. 
Uppers are soft ard pliable. 
Double leather vamps. Full 
grain bellows tongue. Army 
studs. 


No. $28-2—12 in. Price $14.50 
No, 528-616 in. Price $16.50 


eBERGMANN 
fpringsok BOOT 


“The Most Powerful Shoe {in Americas” 


It will identify you. 
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Chester during the afternoon. Remember 
too that throughout the summer the twi- 
lights are long, darkness not coming on 
until after ten o’clock so that one need 
not stop for anything more than supper 
(or dinner) if the fishing rod is in dan- 
ger of getting rusty. However if the 
sportsman is willing to forego his stream 
whipping for a day I suggest that he 
take in the old town of Chester. Walk 
around the top of the old city wall, get 
the high lights on the story of that an- 
cient red sandstone cathedral and listen 
to a sweet mannered little English girl 
in the ancient house of Lord Derby tell 
how Cromwell trapped the gent who hid 
for weeks in the attic and then unwisely 
attempted an escape by an underground 
secret passage. 


The River Dee to which I have al- 
ready referred runs through Chester but 
for fishing purposes one will want to fol- 
low the stream farther inland where man 
has not crowded its banks quite so closely. 
Personally my choice of places on the 
Dee is the Welsh village of Llangollen. 
The Hand hotel, in charge of Mr. Shaw, 
the most courtly of old fashioned pro- 
prietors, has its gardens that run down 
to the very edge of the stream. It is 
only a few minutes’ walk or drive to 
more secluded spots where one can whip 
the stream to his heart’s content. 


The low-down on salmon fishing in 
this vicinity can be obtained from J. R. 
Lewis of Llangollen, keeper of a tackle 
store and practical fisherman. What he 
doesn’t know about separating the salmon 
from their habitat is not worth putting 
in books. We found his little shop on 
a side street in this peaceful Welsh vil- 
lage with so many “l’s” in its name. 
There he fashions new and _ ingenious 
lures for the fish of his region. The 
making of tackle is a craft which has 
almost the sacredness of a rite. I could 
not but contrast this quaint shop with 
American establishments covering thou- 
sands of square feet and operated from 
front office to shipping department on a 
truly American efficiency basis. And it 
may have been American prejudice, but 
I thought that the tackle which I had in 
the back seat of the car matched up right 
alongside of that which Mr. Lewis had. 
and in some ways was better. But this I 
do know that Lewis is a cracker-jack fish- 
erman and when it comes to having all 
the fine points of the game at your finger 
tips, he can show me hearts and spades. 


It is less than two hours’ ride from 
Llangollen to either Llandudno on the 
north coast of Wales or to Barmouth on 
the west coast—two fascinating seaside 
resorts. The latter however has the 


stronger appeal for the angler because 
there are attractive opportunities for fish- 
ing in the sea, in the river; or lake. 


Forest AND STREAM 


Getting the British Angle 
On Angling 


(Continued from page 813) 


Our itinerary took us next to the 
Shakespeare country. More Americans 
visit the house where Shakespeare was 
born than any other spot outside of Lon- 
don I am told. If Bill had not made this 
town of Stratford-on-Avon so popular its 
placid river might offer real fishing op- 
portunities. As it is, one fishes near 
Stratford more for sentiment than he does 
for fish. A few miles to the north, how- 
ever, is Leamington, where the waters 
have magical properties in more than one 
sense. The minerals in these waters here 
will positively cure the visitor of every- 
thing from opulence to “orneryness.” 
But better still there are boating, fishing, 
and swimming at Leamington. Be pre- 
pared, however, to pay a few fees for 
the angling privileges. 

When you have satisfied yourself with 
the small fish and big sights at Stratford, 
Leamington, etc., turn the bus southwest. 
There is such a variety of attractions in 
the southwestern part of England that 
time and gas capacity are the only limi- 
tations. If you wish to combine the 
Mediterranean Riveria, the coast of 
Maine, and the California Riveria all in 


one, try the vicinity of Falmouth on the: 


South coast, way out near Land’s End. 
First your route will take you through 
such busy commercial centers as Bristol 
and close by ancient Bath. Somehow or 
other I had not read much about Bath 
before I rolled into that town, once a 
Roman military post. Consequently when 
we came upon the old Roman lead plumb- 
ing still intact, it made the daily life of 
those venerable warriors amazingly vivid. 
The only feature lacking was the absence 
of plumber’s tools. 


Beyond Bath, en route to Falmouth, 
stop at Cheddar if you can spare the 
time. Buy a cheddar cheese as we did 
and bring it home wrapped, like the 
scriptural sluggard, in a napkin. The 
caves haven’t any fish so far as I was 
able to discover, but they are a sight 
worth seeing—and quite unexpected in a 
land which we think lacking in rugged- 
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We made use of an outboard on the 
Thames. 
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ness and grandeur. The run down to 
Falmouth, via Exeter and Plymouth, is 2 
long one and unless one has plenty of 
time it can scarcely be recommended. 


As we so often realized to our de- 
light, traveling in our own car we could 
turn from our pre-arranged itinerary at 
any point as fancy dictated. If time or 
interest run short in the vicinity of Bath 
or Cheddar turn southward for some such 
seaside place as Bournemouth. This fa- 
mous place is only a few miles from the 
Isle of Wight which likewise boasts of 
its fishing. At Bournemouth you are only 
half a day’s run from good old London. 
So perhaps you will have had enough of 
fishing and golf and will want to head 
back to town with the bright lights, the 
good shows on the Strand, and the big 
square-shouldered “bobbies” who control 
traffic with a velveted iron hand. 


It is charming country through which 
one travels London-ward from the south- 
west coast of England. Dorset, Hamp- 
shire, Surrey are names sufficiently sug- 
gestive of exquisite landscapes to make 
one glad that he dared depart from the 
conventional just for one summer ’and try 
his luck at British sport. Perhaps the 
salmon, the lake trout, the stream fish of 
various sorts have not come up to ex- 
pectation, it matters little. (And if you 
are uncertain as to the size of your 
catch just listen in on your own reports 
when you get to narrating back home.) 


But with the memory of at least a 
few fish taken from those beautiful 
streams, and with a few salmon and sea 
bass and lake trout warming the cockles 
of vour heart you can turn your face 
toward the most fascinating English- 
speaking city in the world—London. Of 
course you will never be satisfied until 
‘you have come back and tried many more 
of the fishing places on this tight little 
island. Perhaps you will want to pene- 
trate farther up into Scotland, or some 
steamship folder may lure you to the Isle 
of Man or the Channel Islands. If there 
is a longing for the auld sod, you may 
run over to Ireland. I realize of course 
that I have only suggested a few high 
spots as to what Great Britain offers the 
sportsman and the motorist. 


When the lakes and streams of your 
own neck of the woods seem to have lost 
a little of their original lure, and when 
the wife has reiterated that suggestion 
about going abroad until it has become 
at least a subject for arbitration, then it 
is time to pack up “the old kit bag” with 
all the favorite old tackle, check your car 
to England (the steamship lines make it 
very easy nowadays), and set forth on 
the fishing trip of your life. I guarantee 
that you’ll “smile, smile, smile.” 
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Casting Lures in 
the Weeds 


(Continued from page 815) 


scribed. Marks had made only two or 
three casts when a great bass struck. 
Very probably he was looking for frogs 
and just as likely he thought he was go- 
ing to get a stomachful when he seized 
that plug. Marks had his hands full. 
Between tangling in reeds and weeds 
and fighting the fish, he was busy. 
Three or four times he succeeded in 
bringing the fish up to the boat and just 
as often the fish got away again. At 
last he swung the bass to me and I landed 
it with a thumb in the mouth and fin- 
gers in the gills, taking chances on get- 
ting my hand _ hooked. That _ bass 
weighed four pounds—pretty good for a 
“shore bass.” 

A three-pounder followed. Then a 
bass of possibly three or four pounds was 
lost—this time over marl but in the 
rushes. Another was taken, making a 
total weight of possibly nine pounds in 
the three specimens that were captured. 
And they were the racy, speed-lined fish, 
though in good condition—as pretty a trio 
of fins as I have ever seen taken from 
any lake. Even the largest one had the 
dark, longitudinal stripe that is so char- 
acteristic of the younger large-mouth, yet 
this fish, stretched out on Charley’s arm, 
came from the tips of his fingers well 
above his elbow. 

The captives came from a growth of 
sparse reeds but always near thicker 
growths of the same aquatic plant. Two 
of them were from thick growths of shal- 
low-water potamogeton, one from over 
the marl. In each case the reeds were 
present but in one case the pond weeds 
were absent. I have taken bass from 
over sand and gravel bottom among the 
reeds, but if the potamogeton is near, such 
locations are all the more favorable and 
should be fished with care. 

The chief requisite is patience. This 
is true not only to take bass, but to save 
tackle. I have broken two fly rods in 
such fishing though I think I know some- 
thing about careful casting. There are 
times when I am tempted to yank a cast- 
ing lure free at the chance of smashing 
everything, but when in such a mood, it 
always pays best to try the easier, deep- 
water casting. 

It is not only the test of patience, but 
the disappointments that make reed fish- 
ing trying. When a large fish strikes 
short the hook is sure to foul on a reed, 
and a reed is the toughest, most tenacious 
and provoking thing that grows in fresh 
water. It is bad enough for a fly, and 
it is ten times worse for a plug. Even 

a spinner lure with a reversed-wing fly 
can hook enough reeds to keep the angler 
on a tension. You have the strike and 
it misses. The lure fouls. Possibly you 
have to row in to retrieve the plug and 
the fish is frightened and will not strike 
again. In deeper water you might have 
another chance. In shallows, as a rule, 
you get your bass the first strike or you 
fail to connect. And always the fish that 
strikes and misses, or is hooked and gets 
away, is the large one, at least to our 
angling imaginations. 

The reeds, in my experience, are good 
at any time, but especially so in the glow 
of sunset of a quiet mid-summer day or 
even at mid day if the weather is gray 
and the lake rough. 
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WOODS DOWN SLEEPING ROBES | 


“Comfort at 


night beats a 
rabbit’s foot!” 


that comes, when you're full 

of life and energy from a good 
night’s rest in your Woods Arctic 
Down Sleeping Robe. 

Wherever you are—from_ the 
Staked Plains of Texas to the Land 
of Little Sticks, up beyond the new 
railroad to Hudson Bay. It’s a 
grand, fine world and the goose 
hangs high. Mean weather and tough 
going just add spice to the hunt. 


Y OU take any kind of a “break” 


Real SLEEP for LUCK 


In your Woods Arctic you have 
self-regulating protection for all 
weather—down to sub-zero—without 
change. Due to Woods Everlive 
Down from Northern waterfowl. 
The world’s lightest and warmest 
hunter’s bed-roll. Responsibly guar- 
anteed. 


Ask your dealer to show you one. 
Or write to us. Illustrated folders, 
giving complete details, FREE. 


WOODS MFG. CO., Ltd., 1907 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N.Y. In Canada, Ottawa, Ont, 





Bean’s Cold-Proof Driving Cap 


$3.25 


Prepaid 


Made of mahogany Elk leather that is 
practical for work or sports. Warm lamb- 
skin earlaps and long protecting visor. 
Lined with sateen. Guaranteed to out- 
wear four cloth caps. Price $3.25. Prepaid. 


Send for Catalog and free sample of 
leather and lamb-skin. 


L. L. BEAN 
456 Main Street 
FREEPORT, 





MAINE 


Durbak Style Style 70 


10 Coat with 
geniune 
ae gieet sleeves 


TRADE MARK 


ENUINE Duxbak Hunting 

Clothes give you the most for 
your money. Comfort, protection 
unequalled; best cloth — “Sheds 
water like a duck’s back.” Best im- 
provements. Rainproofed. Far 
more satisfaction, little more cost. 
At your dealer’s, or write us. 

Newstyle book FREE. 


3) UTICA DUXBAK corr. 


10 NOYES STREET UTICA, N.Y. 


FUR-FISH-GAME 


» is just the magazine you have 
been looking for. It is edited 
by none other than A. R. 
Harding, whose name is a by- 
word in the sporting field. It 
is a monthly publication of 
from 80 tc 100 pages chucked 
full of interesting articles, il- 
lustrated with actual photos 
on HUNTING, FISHING, FUR 
FARMING, TRAPPING, etc. 
Each issue also has many de- 
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Mount Birds 


Learn at Home by 
Mail Be a taxidermist. Learn 
to mount BIRDS, ANI- 
MALS, GAME HEADS, FISH. 
Wonderful fascinating new art. 1 se- 
crets revealed. Easily, ahead by 
men, women and . Decorate nome 
and den with nature’s finest art. SPORTS 
= = our sy BIG PROFITS 
partments ~The Gun iack;| | ft epare,time, Sel your mountey epee 
Dogs; Fur Raising; Roots and business of your own. Big demand, hirh 


Herbs; Auto Travel and Camp; rel hi 
uch and ‘Tackle; Wooderaft;| | Ba'cet,. carn from old reliable school, 


The Fur Markets; Trapline; B atiful Therised 
@ boo: How to Learn 
e@ _ Monet Game”’, 


and Question Box. 
Pri A ; 
25. one eles : with dozens of photos 
of mounted specimens. Yours for the asking 
EE — Write Today. Taxidermy is a 
NECESSITY for 8) men and nature lovers 
—INVESTIGATE. Get this wonderful 
FREE BOOK NOW -— noobiigations. Write! 
Don’t delay. Send Coupon Touay—NOW ! 
See e ee eae ee eeeet 
W. School of T; 
Elwood Bidg., Omah: 


. our free illustrate boo! 
a a ee “Also tell me 
learn 8 fascineting ar 
BOOK quickly by mail. No obli- 
COUPON 


E 
_ Hardings Magazine 


Cover—Actual photos ree 
produced in natural colors. 


Special Get Acquainted Offer 
Four Months Only 35c 


Clip this ad and send with 35c. cash, check, money order 
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ITH the coming of 
November the boating 
season, in the North 


at least, is definitely at an end. 
In the South, it is true, the rac- 
ing enthusiasts are girding their 
loins for the winter racing but 
north of Mason and Dixon’s line the boats are all 
“sewed up for the winter.” They may be brought out 
again in a few minutes, though, if the occasion war- 
rants the trouble and stage a race as the folks at Sault 
Ste. Marie did last New Year’s day, when the Straits 
were clear of ice for two or three days. 

This is the time to start your next boat, whether you 
have her built by a professional yard or decide to do the 
job yourself. We do not agree with those who tell the 
amateur that anyone who can drive a nail or plane a 
piece of wood can bu ld a boat. Maybe he can, but she 
might not be much of a boat when he got through. On 
the other hand, we have no sympathy with those who de- 
clare that boat-building is a high and sacred mystery, to 
be approached only with bared head and shoeless feet. 
The truth lies somewhere between the two positions. Any- 
one who is handy with tools, who has had some experience 
with woodworking, even in an amateur way, can build a 
successful boat. She may not, probably will not, have the 
finish that a professional job would show but she should 
be watertight and 
fair and not nec- 
essarily an eye- 
sore, Finishing is 
what takes time 
and skill, though 
care must be 
exercised all 
through a boat’s 
construction to 
ensure a good 
job. The ama- 
teur builder must 
be able to follow 
instructions and 
not try to “im- 
prove” the de- 
sign as .he goes 
along. Most of 
the plans that 
are prepared for 
the amateur boat- 
builder have been 
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carefully thought out and each 
piece has its own reason for be- 
ing where it is and being shaped 
as it is. A successful designer 
has many years of work to his 
credit and has turned out a great 
many boats. It may be that he 
has made an occas onal failure, or partial failure; if so, he 
has learned a lot from them and is all the better for it. 

Unless you have had enough experience to allow you 
to design your own boat (and in that case these words 
are not for you), the first step is to procure a set of plans 
of the boat you want to build. Rather should we say 
that the first step is to decide on the type of boat you 
want to build. Think it over carefully, and consider how 
you are going to use the boat before you start. If you 
are bitten by the racing bug, the step hydroplane is the 
answer. She must be lightly yet strongly built, and her 
plans followed to the minute fraction of an inch, for a 
difference of an eighth of an inch between one side and 
the other may convert a fine boat into an insane creature 
that will be a nuisance to her driver and a menace to 
everyone else. 

If you plan to make long trips away from your home 
port, the cruiser is the thing. Then you will carry your 
house with you and may be independent of the hotels 
along your course except for an occasional meal as a 
change from the 
Mate’s cooking. 
(And a relief 
from dishwashing 
for the Skipper). 
Consider the 
waters you are 
going to pass 
through on your 
proposed cruise 
and determine 
whether you can 
make it safely 
and comfortably 
in an outboard. 
Safely, almost 
surely, but com- 
fortably — well, 
that’s a matter 
of individual 
opinion. With 
skillful handling, 
it is astonishing 
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what an amount of bad water a little 
boat can manage to crawl through. For 
open waters you need an able boat and 
even then you may have to pick your 
weather and not attempt to make long 
outside runs unless every indication is 
good. For river cruises a less able type 
may be satisfactory. 

Perhaps the most popular type of out- 
board, and one that is constantly growing 
in favor, is the so-called family runabout. 
Such a boat is well built, neither too 
heavy nor too light, and has seats for 
half a dozen or so. She usually has a bit 
of deck forward to strengthen the bow 
and to keep out any spray that may slop 
aboard, and two cockpits which are sep- 
arated by a short deck. This deck, it is 
true, has to be climbed over when you 
want to get from one cockpit to the other, 
but it gives a place for a couple of strong 
beams running across the boat and tieing 
the two sides together, thus adding to her 
strength and durability. Such a boat, 
when turned out by a responsible builder, 
is not cheap, but she should last and give 
good service for a number of years. The 
racer, lightly built as she must necessarily 
be, is worn out in a season or two—per- 
haps even sooner. The family runabout, 
it has been well said, is an investment. 

But whatever type you select, let her fit 
your needs. If you have only week-ends 
in which to use the boat, with no chance 
to make a long run, it would be wasteful 
to invest in a comparatively expensive 
cruiser. You would be better suited and 
would get more real service from a craft 
of the runabout model. Yet it would be 
just as silly to buy a runabout and then 
make long cruises in her. It has been 
done, of course, and will be done in the 
future, but it’s a lot more comfortable to 
sleep aboard your cruiser every night, 
turning in on a real bed, than it is to 
try to find a good camping ground at the 
end of each day’s run and have to lug 
all your gear ashore and put up a tent— 
perhaps in the rain and on a rocky shore. 
Then you have to get a fire going and 
so on. No, for long trips the cruiser is 
the thing and she will pay for herself in 
dividends of comfort many times her cost. 

In the cruiser, and in the better class 
of runabout, the motor is housed in at 
the stern in some sort of semi-permanent 
manner. It is well to have a sliding or 
folding hatch cover so that the power 
plant may be protected in bad weather 
and also locked up when you want to 
leave the boat. A reserve tank may be 
easily arranged near the motor so that 
you do not have to fill the motor tank 
from a can when the boat is rolling, not 
an easy job at the best. With such an 
installation, care must be taken that the 
motor gets plenty of air or it will choke 
itself to death and not run with any 
noticeable enthusiasm. Any internal com- 
bustion motor needs a lot of air. 

Having determined the tyne of boat 
you want, and having made up your 
mind that you have sufficient skill to 
build her, get a good set of plans from a 
reliable source and pick out a place for 
your construction job. A garage or a 
barn will answer well, particularly if it 
can be heated through the cold weather. 
A cellar will do, but be sure that the 
door is big enough to let the finished bc at 
be taken out. Boats of fair size have 
been built in apartments and lowered to 
the back yard and carried out to the street 
over a fence! Have a smooth level floor 
to work on. If it is of cement, it will 
probably pay to lay a floor of rough 
lumber on the part your boat is to occupy 
for it will make it much easier to brace 
the structure while you are working on it. 
You can't drive nails into a cement floor. 
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A low room will allow you to brace the 
boat from the beams overhead as well as 
from the. floor, which will be a good 
thing if you build a deep boat like a 
cruiser. You'll need a smooth spot on 
which to lay down the full size plans. 
This step in the building should never be 
neglected. Even when you are in a 
hurry to begin the actual hammering and 
sawing, curb your impatience and take 
the time to lay down the plans to their 
full size and you will save yourself a 
lot of time and trouble in the end. It 
will not pay to go off half cocked. 

As for tools, there are not so many 
that are absolutely essential and those 
should be of good quality. If you are 
an amateur carpenter of sorts, you prob- 
ably have all or most of them already in 
your kit. A claw hammer, a cross cut 
hand saw, a rip saw, jack plane, smooth- 
ing plane, a brace and a set of bits, a 
collection of chisels and gauges, a two- 
foot rule, a nail set, a square, a bevel 
set, several iron C clamps, and a screw- 
driver are the essentials. Then others 
will be found convenient, such as a rab- 
bet plane (bull nosed for better work), a 
tapered bit for reaming out knots, spring 
compasses, plumb line and level, files, 
center punch, calipers, drawknife, spoke- 
shave, expansion bit, hacksaw, rivet set, 
monkey wrencu, Stillson wrench, tin- 
smither’s shears, and a ball pein hammer. 
Don’t try to use an adze for that needs 
expert handling, as does the broad axe. 
This tool, by the way, is sharpened on 
one side like a chisel. If you want to, 
you can grind a hatchet in that manner 
and do effective work with it after a little 
practice. Try it on some scrap piece at 
first until you get the hang of it. 

You will certainly need a good work 
bench alongside of the boat. It need not 
be elaborate, but it should be solidly built 
and have a good vice near one end and 
a stop against which to plane. Have the 
top at the most convenient height for 
you; this may need a little experiment- 
ing, but you want to be comfortable 
when at work. The bench will be useful 
after the boat is finished, so make a 
good job while you are about it. On it 
you can rabbet the stem, make the rud- 
der, get out all the joinerwork, make the 
planking clamps that you will need when 
you come to plank the boat, and so on. 
Have it in a good light, for you can’t do 
good work in the dark. A drawer under 
it will be useful to stow your tools in as 
well as odds and ends like blue chalk 
and the chalk line. 

You can save yourself a lot of heavy 
hewing by having a number of the mem- 
bers of the boat’s structure sawed out at 
your neighborhood mill. Make full size 
paper patterns cf each piece and pick out 
the lumber to suit. The keel, for exam- 
ple, is usually a straight piece. It may 
be sawed to size and planed for you at 
the mill and will relieve you of a good 
many hours of work. The stem may 
likewise be sawed out of a natural crook 
knee—and you will probably have to get 
a good sized one to get the arms long 
enough. Usually, however, the careful 
designer considers all these things when 
he makes his construction plan and uses 
as little crooked work as possible. Often 
a lot can be done to simplify the con- 
struction without making the boat anv 
the worse for it. Don’t try to “simplify” 
things yourself, though, unless you have 
a good knowledge of boat-building for 
every part of a boat has a reason for 
being shaped as it is and made of the 
specified material. The designer has 
gained his knowledge of the art through 
long years of planning and building and, 
perhaps most useful, making repairs. He 
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An 
Outstanding 


Four Cylinder 
Value 


Everyone knows that from 
an efficient working stand- 
point, the Four Cylinder 
engine is in a class by it- 
self. Also the experienced 
boatmen know that in this 
particular class the Ker- 


math Four leads the field. 


As an economical unit you 
cannot beat the Kermath 
Four. As a steady worker 
that gives dependable day 
in and day out perform- 
ance, this Kermath Four is 
giving marvelous satisfac- 
tion to thousands of users. 


The Kermath is a quality 
engine of the latest design. 


Send for the new Kermath 
catalog which illustrates 
and explains each Kermath 
model — all outstanding 
values most attractively 
priced. 


4to200H.P. $295 to $2300 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


5898 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario 


“A Kermath Always Runs” 


MATH 


MIRAKEZ NEW & USED 


POCKET 
moon (2 POCKET FIELD GLASSES 
Mirakel, Hensold and All Other 
eet. "We cone etnias 
Glasses, 

Satisfaction Guarantecd 


J. ALDEN LORING, Box FS, Owego, N. Y. 


ACME DUCK BOATS 
Go after your ducks in an ACME. Make ready or 
foldup in 8- minutes. Light, Strong, Safe. Easy 
to transport on shoulder. Carry four men easily, 
Suitable for your outboard. On market 38 years. 
Sold world over. Priced right. Guaranteed. Write. 


ACME BOAT CO. 118 Holt St., Miamisburg, Ohio 


It will identify you. 
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knows where the stresses come and what 
material is needed for strength and 
watertightness, 

If there is a boat-building shop in your 
neighborhood you will gain much by mak- 
ing friends with the proprietor, if you 
have not done so already, as is likely. 
He can give you plenty of good advice 
and usually vill do so without stint if 
you catch him when he is not too busy 
to talk. Then, by watching the way he 
does his different jobs, you can learn a 
lot of things more easily than by reading 
about them and ask a few questions at 
judicious times. Then, too, you will ab- 
sorb a sense of proportion and get an 
idea of the different sizes and shapes of 
the parts of a boat. If he has machinery, 
and most builders have, he can do the 
sawing spoken of above and he is apt to 
have material on hand that will be just 
what you need. Sometimes he will help 
you’ get your boat into the water and may 
even be persuaded to lend you some of 
his tackle. The boat-builder is generally 
an’ accommodat ng chap and the average 
one gives advice freely to the inquiring 
amateur who doesn’t bother him too much. 
It is likely tha’ he has the agency for the 
engine you decide to get and it will pay 
to have him take your order for it. Don’t 
try to make him give you any of his dis- 
count; he has a hard enough time as it is 
without giving you any of his legitimate 
profit. Let him make a dollar or so on 
your engine and you will get the benefit 
of his advice on a great many points and 
he will help you over more than one bump 
before you have your boat in the water. 


In a succeeding number we plan to tell 
you something about the details of a 
boat’s construction. 


feeding inthe shallows fora distantsailboat. 

“Yes, old man,” you remark, by way of 
consoling his discomfort, “distances are 
deceiving in the north.” 

Sleep needs no, coaxing in the coolness 
of the northern twilight. A bed of spruce 
boughs and the gentle murmur of a 
zephyr breeze in the tree tops, lulls one 
to forgetfulness. The lonely call of a 
loon far out on the lake, and the dis- 
cordant notes of the marsh birds, are your 
last remembrances of the day. 

The hours of darkness are few. Twi- 
light merges into dawn. Crows wrangling 
over the camp garbage, or the rat-tat-tat 
of a woodpecker on the trunk of a nearby 
tree, make morning slumber an impossi- 
ble endeavor. 

Breakfast is a meal of delight. The 
delicious bacon, fried to a turn. The 
steaming coffee, and the bannocks fresh 
from the pan. The memory lingers and 
anticipates the morrow. 

Cheechako desires a photograph of a 
moose. He has talked moose incessantly. 
In order that his wish may be gratified 
we cruise over to Birch Island extolling 
the dangers of the quest. Cheechako-like 
he believes it all. 

The hours of bright daylight are not 
the best timeyto make the intimate ac- 
quaintance of moose, so we make an early 
camp and engage in a little exploration 
of the island until late afternoon. 

Some birch bark canoes can be seen 
upshore. They mean Indians, and In- 
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Will the Outboard go Collegiate? 


An editorial writer in the Spokane 
Spokesman-Review wise cracks about one 
enthusiast’s suggestion of an intercollegi- 
ate aviation meet and suggests that this 
might supplant football and leave the col- 
leges with a lot of handsome stadia on 
their hands. His solution is to fill the 
splendid big bowls with water and use 
them for outboard races! At that, how 
long will it be before the college crews 
will be the only men in the country who 
know how to pull an oar? 


An Italian Excursion Boat 


From Italy comes an account of an ex- 
cursion boat, which carries the tourists 
and the operator, and is outboard driven. 
The’ boat, lightly built and of light draft, 
is used on the beautiful Italian lakes and 
is popular because of the unobstructed 
view each passenger may have. Her 
light draft permits her to slip into all 
the shallow little coves and make land- 
ings where a larger, heavier craft would 
not navigate. 


Beats a Car 


Fred S. Haines is a travelling sales- 
man for an automobile accessory firm and 
his district consists of the Mississippi 
River towns between Prescott and La 
Crosse, Wisconsin. Despite the fact that 
good highways parallel the river on both 
sides, he uses an outboard motor boat in 
making his regular trips through this 
scenic territory. His regular run takes 
him 30 miles down the river on one side 
and up the other. He finds his method 
of transportation not only practical but 








The Waters of Contentment 


(Continued from pagé 797) 


dians on Birch Island mean moose. We 
saunter over to their camp among the 


spruce on the shore line. There are three . 


families, and from their attitude they do 
not seem particularly pleased to see us 





oltre 





A dignified young cormorant poses for 
his picture. 
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most enjoyable. Naturally this novel 
method of covering territory has netted 
him considerable publicity which he has 
put to use. 


Hell Divers 


According to Ira Hand, secretary of a 
lot of boating clubs and associations, a 
Hell Diver “is a contestant at any race 
who may be thrown out of his boat dur- 
ing a regatta.’ There are plenty of 
outboard drivers who have qualified for 
membership. The term was first applied 
to the unfortunates by A. T. Griffith, 
secretary of the M. V. P. B. A., and soon 
the informal Association of Hydro- 
plane Helldivers came into being. It has 
three classes of membership: Class A in- 
cludes only those who have been thrown 
out of a racing speed boat during a con- 
test at a duly sanctioned meet. Class B 
takes in those who have suffered similarly 
at a race meet but not during a race. 
Class C provides for those who have 
gone overboard from a speed boat but not 
during a regatta. The membership was 
not large until outboard racing became so 
popular and there have long been lady 
members. 

A spill may look funny to the spec- 
tators along the bank, but it can be 
mighty serious to the victim, especially at 
40 m.p.h. or better and with other boats 
close astern. 


Have a Heart 


An item that comes to our desk an- 
nounces that Galveston has been plan- 
ning a 5,000 mile endurance run for out- 
boards. Some folks are hogs for punish- 
ment! 






on what doubtlessly they think is their 
domain. 

Perhaps, though, it is their preoccupa- 
tion; for’they are seated among the 
quartered carcasses of three moose, busily 
engaged in cutting the meat into strips. 
The drying racks, nearby, are almost 
filled with fly-infested meat. One won- 
ders whether the flies or the Indians will 
eventually consume the now untoothsome 
flesh. 

Cheechako does not believe it possible 
to snare moose, so you explain in an en- 
deavor to overcome his doubts. 

Indians are prone to follow this method 
of capture either through lack of ammu- 
nition, or following, as is their usual 
bent, the line of least resistance. Snaring 
overcomes the disadvantages of a long 
stalk. They would rather wait, it re- 
quires less effort. 

Somehow or other they manage to ac- 
quire from the nearest railroad line vari- 
able quantities of telegraph wire. This 
is made up in the form of a running loop 
snare and carefully concealed in the path- 
ways to water and salt licks frequented 
by moose. It is surprising with what 
credulity moose will push through, what 
seems to them, a windfall obstruction. 
The running loop, within the foliage of 
a few spruce boughs barring the way, ef- 
fects their capture and ultimate destruc- 
tion. 

Bear traps, too, are frequently used 
with similar success. 
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“But how about Game _ Laws?” 
Cheechako questions. 

They do not really apply up here when 
food is a consideration. Moose are 
plentiful, and hunters scarce. Besides, an 
Indian uses everything of value. The 
hide for mocassins, the sinews for thread 
and the dried meat for future use. Even 
certain of the entrails make many a 
dainty morsel,—for Indians. 

Towards evening we pushed off in the 
canoe with Cheechako at the bow with the 
camera. The water is calm. Hardly a 
ripple stirs the surface. Just the slightest 
breeze is blowing, so we keep upwind 
and explore the bays which give this ad- 
vantage. Several bays prove blank. 
Soon, when rounding a reedy point, we 
see in the distance a bull moose leisurely 
swimming a small inlet. We hardly ex- 
pect to get within camera shot before he 
leaves the water. However, perhaps he 
will loiter near the shore. Paddling 
noiselessly we keep the shelter of the 
rushes. Yes, he is standing at the 
water’s edge. 

Cheechako is suffering from a bad at- 
tack of buck fever, not altogether free 
from fright. Can he hold the camera 
steady? 

Fifty feet....A Western grebe on 
the surface of the bay calls an alarm. 
Evidently its meaning has no significance 
to moose. 

Thirty feet.... He has not seen us 
yet. For a moment you think you can 
paddle past. Then he turns his head, and 
with little concern gives us the once over, 
but only for a moment. 

The camera clicks, and he ambles 
through the rushes seeking the shelter of 
the timber, stopping a moment for a 
parting glance befere lost to view, as 
much as to say, “What in the heck do 
you want away up here!” 

During the days which follow wild 
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life is everywhere abundant. Fish are 
plentiful. Northern pike, pickerel, perch 
and the succulent goldeye attentive to 
your desires. 

In the marshes of the Overflowing 
River a colony of Canada Geese, 200 
strong, grazed in the grasslands. Their 
deserted clumsy nests, built on hummocks 
in the marsh, appeared like partially sub- 
merged cocks of hay. A hundred musk- 
rat houses, grotesquely outlined in the 
rays of the setting sun, were scattered 
among the reeds. 

On a camp site at the river’s. mouth 
Indians had left evidence of their search 
for food. The shells of numerous goose 
eggs, purloined in the spring, proved that 
they had, then, fared well. Mud shoes, 
constructed of brush to afford a footing 
in the marsh, were left behind in antici- 
pation, no doubt, of further depredations. 


Cruising the length of Pelican Bay the 
water teemed with ducks. Flotillas of 
coots taxied along the surface hastening 
to cover among the rushes. Here and 
there canvasbacks and redheads congre- 
gated. On the mud banks sandpipers and 
yellowlegs vied with one another in the 
pursuit of insects. The sheen of water 
stretched before us as far as the eye could 
reach. Nature’s panorama was continuous 
and undisturbed. 

It was with reluctance that we turned 
homewards with Cheechako. His en- 
thusiasm brought back to us the glories of 
wild life which familiarity’ had made 
commonplace. And we, by way of recom- 
pense, have instilled in him an ever in- 
sistent desire for the great outdoors. 

The lighthouse at the Mossey River 
blinked us a friendly welcome as we ap- 
proached Winnipegosis in the gathering 


darkness, and one more cruise on the 


Waters of Contentment became an ever- 
pleasant memory. 


Autumn Rambles Afield 


(Continued from page 814) 


to the camp. The car was then parked 
in the nearest farm-yard, with one of 
Henry’s acquaintances. 

At camp we moved in and prepared 
lunch with the few groceries we brought 
with us. The farmer where the car was 
parked graciously supplied us with a 
dozen eggs and a quart of fresh milk, 
the “milk of human kindness,” so to 
speak. Did we need any potatoes? Any 
apples? When one treats a _ northern 
farmer with respect and courtesy, he will 
open his heart to you. After lunch Henry 
and I started down the creek bed in 
search of a squirrel or two for the eve- 
ning dinner we hoped to share with Ed 
and Harry when they arrived after the 
day’s work. We went in shirt sleeves, 
Henry with blue denim overalls and a 
lumberman’s blouse, I with corduroy 
breeches and chambrav shirt—for it was 
a warm, cloudless September afternoon. 

The creek bed sloped abruptly on our 
side into a shallow ravine that led down 
to gentle sloping open timber along the 
Missouri. The creek bed served as our 
route when going east, for it passed di- 
rectly by the camp. The elms along Four 
Mile Creek are tall and tremulous. A 
twelve-inch trunk pushes down into earth 
bordering the ravine, so that half its roots 
are exposed, and yet its canopy of leafy 


limbs stretches far above; it is a won- 
der some trees resist heavy winds, when 
they grow in such precarious positions. 
In these elms squirrels like to play at 
noon and afternoon in the fall. The 
limbs march out with long reaches in all 
directions in contrast to the stubby, 
twisted growth of the red oak, and the 
short limbs of the shagbark, uncommu- 
nicative with neighboring trees. Amone 
these elms squirrels can go from one side 
of the creek to the other without getting 
their feet wet. They can loll for hours 
on the upper side of a top branch, and 
forget there might be hunters below. 


Had we been in a hurry we would have | 


passed up squirrels that might be con- 
cealed in the creek elms and gone on 
to the section below. But we had no 
reason to hurry. With time as a servant, 
Henry and I walked through this se- 
cluded region with the interesting result 
of having spent a whole hour carefully 
searching and watching for a shadow- 
tail, and seeing or hearing nary a one! 

When we reached the Hickory Bot- 
toms, where there were more oaks and 
lindens than hickories, we at least found 
a cracked nut or two, and now and then 
a squirrel nest, freshly made from 
leaves. still green, though wilted and 
curled into ugly shape. Finding these 
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10 Inches Off 
Waistline In 
35 Days 


“T reduced from 48 inches to 38 
inches in 35 days,” says R. E. 
Johnson, of Akron, O., “just by 
wearing a Director Belt. Stom- 
ach now firm, doesn’t sag and I 
feel fine.” 

The Director Belt gets at the 
cause of fat and quickly re- 
moves it by its gentle, kneading, 
massaging action on the abdo- 
men, which causes the fat_to be 
dissolved and absorbed. Thou- 
sands have proved it and doctors 
recommend it as the natural way 
to reduce. Stop drugs, exercises 
and dieting. Try this easy way. 


Sent on Trial 


Let us prove our claims. 
We'll send a Director for trial. 
If you don’t get results you owe 
nothing. You don’t risk a penny. 
Write for trial offer, doctors’ en- 
dorsements and letters from 
users. Mail the coupon NOW! 


LANDON & WARNER 
332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


Landon & Warner, Dept. B-36, 332 S. LaSalle, Chicago | 
Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation on my part | 
please send me details of your trial offer. 


PROOF 


Here is a_ water- 
proofing you will 
like, a grease com- 
pound that turns 
snow water and 
keeps leather boots 
in perfect condition. 


At Your Dealers 


25 cents a can 
If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send us 
his name and 25 cents 
for full-size can. 


The Snow-Proof Co, “er 


N. Y. 


SNOW: 


BARGAINSin Army and 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 
ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 


9 LATEST . 
INVENTION 


Something entirely new in wrist 

y watches. Runs eight days on o1.c 

winding. Guuranteed 6 jewel movemert, 

accurate timekeeper. 2 adjustments. Radium 

dial. A real watch for those who can afford the 

best. Mace by one of the best known watch fac- 

tories in the world. Nickel-silver case, Our two 

years’ written guarantee protects ycu. Send no 
money, Pay on delivery $7.49 and postage, 





% MILrrany; —_. 
85 Avromatic © 
aaa §6=Biggest Bargain, Flashlike, 
Accurate and Hard Hitting. 
Will not in: Blue Steel; Checkered Grip. : 
“A Real He 'sGun”. With extra magazine 
shoots 18 shots. SEND NO MONEY : — Pay Ex- 
only $9.85 plus small express charges. 


JENKINS CORPORATION. 683 BROADWAY 
Oept, 11-B-263 New York City 


REAL HARRIS TWEED 


Very high-class sports material, and aristocrat of 
tweed for all outdoor wear, direct from makers. 
Suit lengths by mail. Samples free. Newall, 
68 Stornoway, Scotland. State shades desired. ° 
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signs, there was some hope. Hickory Bot- 
toms is an almost level stretch of clean 
hardwood, with the floor almost as de- 
void of stump and brush as a park. For 
almost a half-mile one can look through 
irregular rows of trees north and south. 
It is covered with a young growth of 
trees nune exceeding twenty-five feet in 
height, and whose first boles strangely 
approximate one another as if the trees 
were pruned that way. This natural 
park area furnished an afternoon’s hunt 
in itself. As we slowly tramped diag- 
onally across the Bottoms we took one 
squirrel. 

“Wait till a frost brings these leaves 
down,” said Henry, looking up. “Then 
we'll find them easier.” 

I reminded him that after all there 
would be four of us to-morrow. Just 
now we were not really wanting more 
than a squirrel or two for supper. To- 
gether we next crossed a field of winter 
wheat where Henry shot a young jack- 
rabbit. Having enourh meat for four 
mouths, we returned to camp and pre- 
pared for Harry and Ed. That evening 
we entertained our two guests to a genu- 
ine woods dinner, with baked potatoes 
raked from hot ashes, open-fire biscuits, 
and an entree of giblets made from our 
late catch. 

At 7 Henry aroused three heavy sleep- 
ers by turning on a radio market report 
as loud as he could. I turned my head 
finally from the sack pillow to find him 
already well along in making a mounting 
heap of buckwheat cakes, and in a small 
frypan on one corner of the stove he was 
turning sizzling little sausage patties. 
It was altogether too much to stand, and 
alarmed at the possibility of being too 
late should the other'two get out before 
me; I forthwith prepared myself with 
atacrity for the feast he had waiting for 
the first comer. 

I was none too soon. At 8 all of us 
had done our share of dirtying and clean- 
ing the tableware and were set for a 
day’s hunt. Henry prepared a Titan’s 
lunch for each of us, for we did not in- 
tend to return till afternoon. 

Our route lay south several miles, from 
thence west, and then homeward follow- 
ing somewhat the Four Mile Creek. The 
day dawned bright and cool, promising 
an excellent morning shoot, with a warm 
afternoon less promising. Ed and Harry 
were jubilant; they had not been out in 
the fields since spring, nor smelled shell 
powder since the winter before. We 
crossed a hay meadow, taking careless 
shots promiscuously at several bunnies, 
to a slow, meandering creek with cotton- 
wood, box elder, and brush fringes. With 
two on one side and the others opposite 
we traveled its length till it turned to- 
ward the river. 

With but one squirrel, shot by Harry, 
we followed a fence line south into a 
large patch of walnut, oak, and elm. It 
was a place to sit down and think about 
before starting in to cover it. Our plan 
quickly matured. Harry and Ed were to 
go down the outer stretches while Henry 
and I waited till they had gone quite a 
distance. We two then walked together 
down the middle, while Harry and Ed 
were to come up through the middle when 
they reached the other end of the patch. 
When we met we would all take the 
outer stretches again, thus covering that 
portion of the lot twice, but at a suf- 
ficiently later period so that any squirrels 
that might have hidden from the first 
pair of hunters might perchance be out 
again when the second pair passed 
through, and thus be caught unawares. 
Harry and Ed were to go east and pass 
through another area of walnut and meet 
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us still farther south. Our plan, however 
grotesque it may appear in print, pleased 
us immensely in its results) When we 
passed Harry and Ed they had secured 
four squirrels, and we then had two. 
Henry and I shot two more before reach- 
ing the fence, although I had to abandon 
mine which fell into a crotch of an un- 
scalable wild cherry. That trip put fight- 
ing blood into us. It was exciting when 
Henry scared up two at one time and 
they both scampered to the same slip- 
pery elm. 

There the slippery business started; it 
took a quarter of an hour to scare them 
out by throwing sticks. One Henry shot 
cold dead; and as it tumbled earthward, 
the other squirrel jumped for his life and 
gave us a merry chase. Henry got the 
squirrel, and I got two badly bruised 
knees from a fall in trying to catch up 
with him. 

Crossing through a cornfield, we 
climbed the barb-wire fence into the open 
timber where Ed and Harry were to join 
us. They soon hove into sight, Harry 
wearing a broad smile and Ed grinning 
as if to say, “Wait till you see what WE 
got.” They had not done badly, at all. 
Since we last saw them they had secured 
two cottontails besides three squirrels 
from the timber patch that had already 
yielded us eight. After leaving that 
timber they chased up a rabbit, which 
took them into weed patch, where they 
shot the second bunny. 

Having fared better than we expected, 
we sat down together in a pile of leaves 
and while sitting there sunning our- 
selves and stretching out under the 
warmth of the near-noon sun, Henry sug- 
gested that we have an early lunch right 
here where it was pleasant, and where 
spring water was handy. His idea was 
eagerly accepted by three hungry cus- 
tomers. A large elm log served as a table, 
and on it Henry divided the sandwiches 
into three copious heaps. Just what pro- 
portion he took, we still don’t know. Af- 
ter devouring everything edible about, we 
took time out for a short snooze under 
the broad, beaming sun. 


We began the trek homeward. 
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It was twelve o’clock when we left our 
outdoor lunch counter for a few hours 
stroll west, and then northeast. There 
was ahead of us a narrow fringe of 
oak leading off the pasture we were in, 
and which did not require the resources 
of four hunters to cover, so Henry and I 
left our partners and went overland to 
cover a few cottonwoods standing all 
alone beside a farmer’s abandoned wind- 
mill and its surrounding growth of tall 
weeds. It is unusual how sometimes a 
squirrel can be shot out of a lone tree ap- 
parently too far away from real timber 
to attract any animal. Yet some squir- 
rels are adventuresome, and will cross a 
plowed field, or follow a weed-covered 
ditch to get to such a tree that gives a 
beautiful view and provides a fine slum- 
bering place. As we had surmised, we 
added another squirrel to our heavy bag 
from one of the cottonwoods, and re- 
joined the others to find they had gotten 
nothing for their trouble since lunch. 


A short hike brought us to posted land, 
which we carefully avoided. ‘ihis ne- 
cessitated a detour, bringing us to the 
creek, which lead back to the camp. We 
knew there was a fringe of timber 
its entire length, so we resolved to fol- 
low it back several miles and get what 
we could, and call it a day. Dividing 
two on one side and two on the other, 
we slowly made our way northeastward. 
The advantage of hunting along a creek 
bed is, of course, that squirrels get thirsty 
after a morning’s nut-lunch, and the tall 
trees in creek bottoms furnish ideal rest- 
ing places. Squirrels know this, and so 
do squirrel hunters. 


Aside from a total bag of four more 
squirrels among us on the return trip, the 
afternoon’s excitement consisted in watch- 
ing a full-grown polecat walking around 
entirely oblivious that its deadly enemies 
had surrounded it. It seemed dazed for 
some reason. Henry suggested moving the 
camp, since it was but a few rods dis- 
tant. Ed suggested moving the polecat, 
while my brother and I escaped a broth- 
erly spat by agreeing we should do 
neither. We carried the convention. 


That evening we made Whoopee in 
camp, after a sumptuous dinner in the 
preparation of which all eight hands 
joined, with doubtful efficiency. A rising 
moon afterward invited us to an eve- 
ning’s stroll to hear woods noises, and 
from it we returned greatly refreshed 
by the night air, and ready for a sleep 
that only a _hunger-appeased, wood’s 
loafer can have. After a Saturday 
evening radio concert, blankets were 
pulled up about tired bodies and we 
let the world go by till morning. 


Sunday we rested. Henry supplied one 
of his superb breakfasts at eight o’clock. 
That was an excuse for getting up. In 
the rest of the morning everyone did as 
he pleased with his time. After dinner 
with squirrel a la Henry, we packed up 
our several outfits, and began the trek 
homeward. 


Most every week-end found three or 
four of us spending our time at the camp, 
and not one of us seemed to tire of these 
autumn rambles. Now and then we 
sought new territory, but the week-end 
was not complete without spending one 
night at the camp by the light of the 
camp lamp and within the canvas walls. 
It was the closest approach to nature for 
us city folks who could not take the time 
to set up a new camp each trip afield. 
And the conveniences we provided our- 
selves with were few enough to keep 
the atmosphere anything but modern, and 
yet enough to smooth the rough edges of 
camping out on the go-light plan. 
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A Vociferous Hound and 
Varying Hares 


road. Surely the rabbit would soon 
appear. 


Hap was sure on his tees, figuratively 
speaking, his gun in readiness, and wait- 
ing for the first glimpse of that flying 
bunny. From where I stood watching him 
I got just a little different angle of view 
and thus it happened that I caught a 
movement out of a corner of my eye. It 
was like a long, white flash passing 
through the dark evergreen bushes nearly 
behind Hap and well off to one side of 
the road. Even though I had but a 
glimpse I knew I had seen the fleeting 
form of the rabbit so I swung for the 
next opening in the bushes. My old gun 
spoke with a roar that scared Hap so 
that he nearly jumped out of his snow- 
shoe sandals. The rabbit crumpled in 
the middle of a long leap, sljd in under 
some low bushes and kicked out. 


The hound came up presently and, since 
dead rabbits did not interest him, he 
passed this one with a sniff or two and 
was away in search of new trails. While 
he was hunting for tracks we decided to 
look up.new positions from which to 
watch for the rabbit. Hap shuffled off 
still farther up the road and I struck 
across to the othér side of the swamp. 
It was a tangled mess of down trees and 
thick underbrush that I had to pass 
through but I wear bear-paw snowshoes 
that are short and rather broad and these 
enable me to negotiate such places with 
ease. 


By the time I was half way across I 
heard the hound open up off to my right 
and not so very far away, and I was 
hustling along to get in a good position 
before the rabbit should come along when 
I stepped up on a fallen tree trunk and 
a rabbit scurried out from under the top 
and went bounding away. This took me 
rather by surprise but I did manage to 
collect my scattered wits and bring up 
the gun in time to shoot before the rabbit 
was out of sight. It stretched out at the 
report of the nitro and I went out and 
picked it up. Then, by the time I was 
back to the spot where I had dropped the 
first rabbit, I became conscious of the near 


Sam agreed readily, in fact, a temporary 
separation was quite necessary for the 
successful completion of his own plans. 
At the appointed time Bill found his 
friend right where he said he would be 
and they started the day with a break- 
fast of pork chops and hot cakes. Bill 
had in his possession a shotgun which he 
stood off in a corner while they ate. 
Strangely enough, the gun aroused no in- 
terest in Sam, who did not even enquire 
as to Bill’s plans for the use of it. This 
silence and lack of interest nettled Bill 
somewhat as it forced him to offer volun- 
tary information as to his schedule for 


(Continued from page 807) 


Homeward bound. 


ipproach of the hound. A moment later 
ithe rabbit appeared, headed straight for 
my stand. With a hasty aim I pressed 
the trigger. A dull click followed but 
there was no loud report—no heavy re- 
coil. The gun had snapped on an empty 
shell which I had neglected to replace 
with a fresh one. The rabbit heard 
even this little click and had swung at 
right angles and into the underbrush ere 
I could slip my finger back to the other 
trigger, but I caught him as he passed a 
little opening and this one went down for 
the count. 


I had shot two rabbits almost without 
moving from my tracks. This would in- 
dicate that I was located in a good po- 
sition so I decided to wait right there 
and see if another wouldn’t come along. 
The hound had already gone out into 
the woods and was casting about for new 
trails so I sat down on the trunk of the 
very tree from under which I had so re- 
cently started a rabbit and composed my- 
self to wait for some advice from the 
dog. Ere long it came, that same, loud 


Follow the Dog 


' (Continued from page 817) 


the day. And how he had hoped for the 
excited questions that were not forthcom- 
ing! 

“Sam,” said Bill finally, “Ah jist 
thought Ah’d take yo’ out an’ git yo’ 
some o’ dem chickins. Thought mebbe 
yo’ nevah been out huntin’, so jist thought 
Ah’d take yo’ out.” And he launched en- 
thusiastically into a description of his 
plans for the day, while Sam politely but 
with no great display of interest ex- 
pressed his appreciation. 

When they were outside Sam edged 
over to the curb where stood a dilapi- 
dated flivver. In the rear seat lay a fine 


voice, and bearing the intelligence that 
another rabbit was afoot. 


This one headed off in the other di- 
rection, apparently went to the very 
southern end of the swamp and there it 
stayed, circling round and round. Of 
course there was a possibility that it 
might break away from this circle at 
any time, and head back in my direction, 
so it seemed best to stay right where I 
was. Anyway, it was a pleasant spot 
there in'the heart of the swamp. The 
sun shone in pleasantly and warm. A 
red squirrel chattered; a blue-jay flitted 
past and, with three rabbits laid out on 
the log beside me, I was quite content 
to let this one run. The legal bag limit 
in our state is five rabbits in a day— 
too many for a hunter who likes to go 
into the winter woods as often as I do. 


Presently Hap came snowshoeing along. 
He had despaired that the chase would 
ever lead back to his end of the swamp 
and, as he proposed to go on down 
where the hound was now running, I 
decided to go along. The afternoon was 
wearing away and it would soon be time 
to head for home anyway. We found the 
rabbit circling in some second growth 
stuff—a stand of thick spruce and bal- 
sam that had sprung up in what had 
been pasture land and well up out of the 
swamp. 


When we got into a little opening in 
the center of this tract we found that 
we couldn’t see a dozen feet in any direc- 
tion. That is, we couldn’t from a stand- 
ing position, but when we crouched down 
we could see for some distance away out 
under the trees. The chase seemed to 
be leading around us so we stayed right 
there and, sure enough, the rabbit soon 
came along and Hap rolled him over. 


When the hound came up we snapped 
the chain on him and headed up over the 
hill in the direction of home. Darkness 
was fast filling the swamp and deep 
shadows lurked under the thick ever- 
greens but from the edge of the woods 
the open landscape stretched away to a 
beautiful saffron sunset. 


old pointer wriggling with joy and slap- 
ping the cushions with his tail. A gun 
and some shells also lay in the tonneau. 

Without a word Sam climbed into the 
front seat behind the wheel, looking out 
at Bill from where he sat. But that 
worthy only stood open-mouthed and 
never moved until Sam almost shouted, 
“Well, git in!” és 

He obeyed as in a daze. When they 
were seated Sam inquired, “What wah 
dat mild supprize yo’ done got fo’ me?” 

“Why, ain’t Ah jist tell yo’? Ah wah 


(Continued on page 856) 
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OUTDOORSMAN’S 
SIGNPOST 


Sanpusky Bay Dzistricr—Erie, San- 
dusky, Ottawa Counties, Ohio. New 
York Central Railroad to Sandusky. On 
New York-Chicago main highway. Lo- 
cated in the northwestern part of the 
Buckeye State, bordering the south shore 
of Lake Erie. The marsh district of 
Ohio. 

These three counties provide Ohio 
waterfowl hunters with their duck shoot- 
ing. Practically all of the marsh terri- 
tory is owned and controlled by private 
clubs but there is a spot here and there 
where shooting privileges may be had on 
the per day or per season basis. There 
is also some marsh property still avail- 
able for purchase. The price averages 
not less than $100 per acre. There is 
little wild rice left in the marshes but 
they are heavily fed with corn. The 
pheasant shooting in and around these 
marshes is the best in the state. Cotton- 
tails are abundant. A few geese in the 
late fall. 

For information write, Webb Sadler, 
city manager, Sandusky; E. J. “Bud” 
Hinde, U. S. Post-Office, Huron; Will 
Buck, Danbury. 

Bermupa IstAnps—A British Colony 
in the Atlantic Ocean. Located 568 miles 
due east of Cape Hatteras, N. C. Two 
days (666 miles) via steamer from New 
York. Steamers of the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Co., Furness Bermuda Line, both 
from New York. The most northerly 
group of coral islands. These are 
Hamilton, St. George, St. David, Ireland, 
Somerset and a number of lesser ones. 
Hamilton, Long or Bermuda Island is the 
principal tourist center. 

There is no other spot we know of so 
prolific in fish life. Nearly 300 species 
of fish have been taken there. The best 
fishing is along the reefs though sport 
is to be had along the coast and harbors. 
Outstanding to the saltwater angler are 
redfish, sea bass, rock bass, grouper, 
grunts, and shark. -Guides, boats and 
tackle may be rented. There is no hunt- 
ing. Shooters can however enjoy the 
traps. Plenty of golf. Information from 
Steamer Lines or Bermuda Trade De- 
velopment Board, Hamilton, Bermuda. 

SeBRING—Highlands County, Florida. 
Atlantic Coast Line and Seaboard Air 
Line from Jacksonville. Good motor 
roads from Tampa, St. Petersburg, Palm 
Beach, Orlando, Daytona Beach, Ormond 
and other points of the state. By rail 
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Non-Resident Deer Hunting 
Again in Pennsylvania 

Non-residents will be permitted to 
hunt deer again this fall in the state 
of Pennsylvania. Deer (bucks only) 
with two or more points to an antler 
may be killed from December 1 to 
December 15, Sunday excepted. One 
buck only may be taken on each 
license. The non-resident license cost 
is $15.00. 


New Brunswick Makes 
Changes in Migratory 
Bird Laws 


The hunting of migratory game 
birds on Sunday is declared illegal. 
By amendment to the Migratory 
Birds Convention Act (in force by 
virtue of an international treat be- 
tween Great Britain and the United 
States) the bag limit on woodcock 
has been reduced from ten per day 
to eight per day, and not in excess of 
125 woodcock per season. 


Iowa Game Law Changes 

No open season this fall in Iowa 
for the taking of prairie chicken, quail, 
Hungarian partridge, doves, yellow- 
legs, U. S. protected migratory birds, 
elk, deer. Squirrels may be taken 
from October 1 to December 31. 
Waterfowl, snipe, from September 16 
to December 31. Woodcock from Oc- 
tober 1 to November 30. 


Sebring is 31 hours from New York, 26 
hours south of Washington and 41 hours 
away from Cleveland. Located in the 
central part of the state. 

As well situated as any center in 
Florida for the sportsman. There is good 
bass fishing for large-mouth in Lake 
Jackson, on which the town is situated. 
Lake Ishtapoga, the second largest lake 
in Florida, is only a few miles away. 
Ocean fishing, as well as that of the 
Gulf, is only three hours removed. In 
excellent quail territory. Good turkey 
hunting nearby. Ducks. Handy to Lake 
Okeechobee and to Big Cypress swamp. 
Golf, tennis, traps. 

For additional information write to 
Harder Hall, Sebrine. (My friend Rex 
Beach picks the location as the high spot 
in the state from the standpoint of the 
angler-hunter-golfer). 


Casstan District—British Columbia, 
Canada. Canadian Pacific and Canadian 
National steamers from Vancouver, B. C., 
to Wrangell, Alaska. Launch from 
Wrangell to Telegraph Creek via Stikine 
River. Located in the northwestern part 
of the province. Bounded on the west 
by southeastern Alaska and on the north 
by the territory of Yukon. Also served 
from Hazelton, B. C., via C, N. R. and 
pack train. No finer big game area in 
Canada. A wide variety which includes 
three species of mountain sheep, moun- 
tain goat, Osborn caribou, moose, 
grizzly, cinnamon and black bear. Forty 
to fifty day pack train trips. Moose and 
caribou trophies of unusually large size 
brought out of the district annually. The 
northern limit of the big horn. Steel 
head and rainbow trout. Now is a good 
time to arrange for guides and outfits 
for the next hunting season. Informa- 
tion and arrangements thru J. Frank 
Callbreath, Robert Hyland, or the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, Telegraph Creek, 
B. C., Takla Lake Trading Company, 
Takla Landing, B. C. 


Dickinson County —JIowa. C. M. & 
St. P. Railway and Chicago R. I. and 
Pacific Railway. On Iowa Primary road 
number 9. Located in the northwestern 
part of the state, bordering the Minne- 
sota line. Dickinson is the outstanding 
lake county in the state. In fact there 
are only a comparatively few lakes in 
the state. The lakes in this county in- 
clude Spirit, Swan, Okoboji, West Oko- 
boji, East Okojobi and Goose. 

This string of lakes offers waterfowl 
shooting as well as snipe and woodcock. 
In fact waterfowl, snipe, woodcock and 
squirrels make up the hunter’s bag this 
season in Iowa. The lakes are well- 
placed for birds migrating from the grain 
fields of Canada to the wintering grounds 
along the Gulf. The fishing includes 
bass, pickerel, perch, bluegills, crappies 
and catfish. Boats and cottages. For 
further information write Antlers Hotel, 
Orleans Hotel, West Side Hotel, Cran- 
dalls Lodge, Spirit Lake. 


Annapouis) District—Anne Arundel 
County, Maryland. W. B. & A. Inter- 
urban from Washington or Baltimore. 
Annapolis Trail motor highway from 
Baltimore. Located in the eastern part 
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of the state, on the west shore of Chesa- 
peake Bay. The capitol city of Mary- 
land. 

ANNAPOLIS District—Anne Arundel 
County, Maryland. W. B. & A. Inter- 
urban from Washington or Baltimore 
Annapolis Trail motor highway from in every 
Baltimore. Located in the eastern part 
of the state, on the west shore of Chesa- 
peake Bay. The capitol city of Mary- 


memberships up for sale. Building is new, 
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Portsmouth—Mad Island Hunting and Fishing Club 
MATAGORDO COUNTY, TEXAS 


Finest Geese, Brant, Duck and Quail shooting in the United States. We have a few 


electric lights, running hot and cold water 


room, shower baths and all modern improvements. For information write for 
booklet, telephone and telegraph address, Collegeport, Texas. 


land. DUCK, GOOSE and QUAIL SHOOTING 


Waterfowl shooting along the Bay, 
north and south, as well as east along the| My shooting lodge om, the famous Currituck Sound in 

$ North Carolina for sale. ithout exaggeration there 
Delaware shore. Worth-while salt-water is no better location on the Sound, no better shooting 


fishing. Striped bass, squeteague (salt | to be had on the Atlantic coast. A good house occupied 
. : by the guide and his family, who is experienced and 
water trout), croaker, spots, white perch, Scansiane™ mids fara ihe place diving (Ma wantin 


sand perch and yellow perch. Striped ean accommodate four at a time comfortably, full equip- 
bass and squeteague caught up fo thirty ment of battery, battery boat with cabin, docking facilities, 
pounds in weight. 

For further local information regarding 
both fishing and hunting write to Captain 
John Frank or C. C. Colin, Annapolis. oe 


Trout Laxe—Sudbury District, On- OUTDOORSMAN’'S 
tario. Canadian Pacific Railway to Rut- 
ter. Motor in from railway to lake. Can HANDBOOK 
be reached also from North Bay via MAN’S 
motor. West to Sturgeon Falls, Warren, ha 
south to St. Charles to Noelville. Situ-| ia = HANDBOOK 
ated north of the French River, between | § : 4 ; 
Lake Nippissing and Georgia Bay. s i oe Revised by 
In excellent deer hunting country. Also Hy.S 
some black bear. Grouse, spowshoe rab- Sea 
bits, ducks. Occasional moose. Wolves Watson, 
and furred animals. Small-mouth black Captain 
Paul A. 
Curtis, Jr. 


THE 
OUTDOORS: 


bass, lake trout, G. N. pike and some 
muskies. Boats, guides, cottages and 
camps. 

For further information write, Miss 
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Follow the Dog 


gwine take yo’ huntin’,” said Bill rather 
sheepishly. 

“Man, dat ain’t no supprize. Ah wah 
gwine anyway!” 

Sam explained in detail how Perkins 
had introduced him to one Cal Mathews. 
The conversation had led to chicken 
hunting. Mathews, with a reckless con- 
fidence in those of his race, had offered 
his entire hunting outfit, comprised of old 
Rags, the pointer, the flivver, his gun and 
a fair supply of shells, stipulating that in 
return he was to be supplied with samples 
of the various species of game secured. 
This had all happened during Bill’s ab- 
sence from Perkins’ shop on the previous 
afternoon. 

Mathews had directed him just how to 
reach Coal Lake if they cared to hunt 
ducks. He also described the best chicken 
grounds in the vicinity of the lake and it 
was there that they decided to go. Bill 
had forgotten to purchase shells, so they 
went at once to the hardware store. 

“How many will you have?” asked the 
clerk, when Bill made known his wants. 

He pondered a moment. Five birds a 
day was the legal limit of prairie 
chickens. Five birds! Let’s see now. 

“S’peck Ah bettah take ’bout six,” he 
decided. 

When the shells were wrapped they 
made a bulky package of considerable 
weight. On his first. attempt to lift it 
Bill almost dropped it, then stood looking 
at it amazed. : 

“Man alive,” he said, “ain’t dey mo’ 
dan six bullets in dat package?” 

“There are six boxes there. Isn’t that 
what you ordered?” 

“How many in a box?” 

“Twenty-five,” answered the clerk. 

“Let’s see. ‘Twenty-five in a box. Six 
boxes. Man alive! Don’ nevah turn me 
loose with dat many bullets, Thought 
mebbe six wah enough when Ah kin only 
shoot five birds.” Bill finally comprom- 
ised and purchased three boxes. And 
they were on their way. 

Coal Lake lies about sixteen miles west 
of town. As the old car bumped along 
over the ruts, old Rags began to find it 
uncomfortable. He threshed around con- 
siderably, whined a little and leaned far 
out over the edge until Bill became con- 
cerned about his safety. But it was not 
alone a feeling of discomfort that caused 
the change in Rags’ deportment. They 
were in chicken country and the old dog 
knew it well. How often had he ranged 
those very fields, and he knew every spot 
where birds were likely to be found. 

When the car was stopped the dog was 
first out. While the guns were being put 
together and loaded, Rags hopped about 
and yelped for joy. It was decided that 
Bill was to take the dog and proceed 
south on the left slope of a rise in the 
prairie, while Sam would take the right 
slope of the same hill, proceed south for 
a mile or so, and finally meet to hunt 
together some of the level plateau. Bill 
had been instructed to merely allow old 
Rags to seek his own ground, while he 
should follow. “Jist let Rags go wah he 
want; he’ll find de chickins. All yo’ gotta 
do is folla him.” That was what 
Mathews had said. And Bill would fol- 
low. Yes indeed! 

So, with high hopes on the part of both 
man and dog, they started with rapid 
strides on Bill’s first chicken hunt, At 
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first Rags trotted ahead contentedly, 
sniffed inquiringly at various interesting 
places, while Bill followed closely. But 
as they drew away from the highway 
Rags warmed up to his task and was 
soon galloping swiftly, his tail thrashing 
wildly and the long ears flopping in the 
breeze. Bill was right behind, but he 
was not walking. He was running, and 
the going was not easy. The soil was 
soft, the weeds strong, an occasional 
thistle made itself known. The three 
boxes of shells in Bill’s pockets only held 
him closer to the ground. So this was 
what they called sport! Yet, there must 
be something to it because so many had 
been doing it. And he was certainly do- 
ing it correctly. Had not Mathews said, 
“Let de dawg go whah he want, an’ yo’ 
folla him”? 

But soon he began losing confidence in 
his powers of endurance. His breathing 
was merely a series of gasps, his eyes 
bulged, and the perspiration dripped from 
his face; and there only a few yards 
ahead old Rags galloped furiously. Joy- 
ously in the excitement of the chase he 
sped. Already that delightful aroma 
came to him from somewhere ahead. He 
was in chicken country! Choking gasps 
of command from the man behind were 
heard by the dog only as words of en- 
couragement as he raced furiously on- 
ward. 

Bill’s steps grew heavy. His shoulders 
began to sag. “Wait a minit! Yo’ got 
all day. Wait!” he yelled. While > 
may have heard, if he did it served only 
to increase his speed. ‘“Mebby-Ah gits 
close enuff an’ ketch him by the collah. 
If Ah goes git him, from den hencefo’th 
he gwine go slow!” ‘Thus reasoned Bill 
as he struggled to maintain his speed. 
And it did seem that Rags had slowed up 
somewhat. His tail was threshing as, 
with nose to the ground, he zigzagged 
along a trail in a manner that any ex- 
perienced hunter would have known 
meant game scent to the wise old dog. 

But to Bill this decrease in speed meant 
only a possible opportunity to capture his 
tormentor. He was right behind the dog 
now and was about to reach out his hand 
when the unexpected happened, 

Old Rags stopped dead as a stone. 
With tail straight as a rod and his fine 
old nose pointed unerringly at some un- 
seen object ahead, he stood as a graven 
image. And Bill, only one stride away, 
could not stop. He collided, and with one 
grand and graceful curve his body passed 
over the form of the rigid dog, landed 
in a whirl of dust just ahead, rolled over 
several times to the left, and finally sat 
upright, from which position he rested a 
moment and silently regarded that erect 
but apparently lifeless object of his down- 
fall. 


“Dawg, you’ sho’ do change yo’ mind 
fast!” he gasped. Perhaps he would have 
further expressed his unfavorable opinion 
of old Rags had not his attention become 
suddenly drawn to the unusual position 
of the dog. Given a side view he beheld 
what in appearance might have been the 
remains of some grand old champion as 
it might come from the hands of a master 
taxidermist. Old Rags was still as a 
rock. So far as Bill could see, the dog 
did not seem to breathe. The sight filled 
him with a vague apprehension, it seemed 


so strange, so unnatural. The heat was 
intense; dogs were known to go mad on 
such days. 

Bill drew his legs up under him, 
reached gingerly for his gun and, with 
the weapon pointed at the dog, rose care- 
fully to his feet. He backed away a 
number of rods, still keeping a close 
watch on the dog, then turned directly 
away from there and with each stride 
his pace quickened, while sharp _back- 
ward glances assured him that he was 
not being followed. He would find Sam. 
For once he felt a certain dependence and 
a desire to solicit the advice of his time- 
proven friend. His ardor for leadership 
had cooled somewhat and it was with a 
feeling of great relief that he espied in 
the distance the welcome figure of Sam 
who strode leisurely enough as he kicked 
about in likely locking green spots, From 
the top of the hill Bill waved his hat and 
in a few moments the two were together. 
Bill did not at once launch into the sub- 
ject that was uppermost in his mind and 
it was only after Sam began to cast 
questioning glances about that he offered 
a voluntary explanation. 

“Oh, de dawg? Oh, Ah done lef’ ’im 
ovah de hill. He no good to me nohow. 
Ah kin git along bettah alone.” Then, 
having broken the ice, he launched into 
a description of his experiences. 

“Is dey any special words of pahsua- 
sion or endearment by which one mought 
induce a dawg to ack intelligent?” 

“Yo’ means how?” queried the puzzled 
Sam. 

“Nevah saw sich a dawg. Don’ know 
his own min’ fo’ mo’n half minit. Run 
no’th a few rod. Den when Ah ’most 
ketch up he turn right aroun’ an’ run 
south. Back an’ fo’th! Back an’ fo’th! 
Cain’t make up ’is min’, When Ah yells 
at ’im what Ah wants he don’ pay no mo’ 
attention to me dan if Ah’d been yo’. Mo’ 
mule dan dawg!” 

“Whah at he is now?” 

“Well, Ah done lef’ ’im ovah de hill. 
S’peck he dah yit. Ah done tol’ ’im what 
Ah thot of ’im an’ when Ah lef’ he wah 
jist standing dah. Thinkin’ it ovah, Ah 
reckon. Jist stand dah an’ pout. Wont 
look at me. Stubbo’n, jist lak a mule.’ 

“Bettah we go an’ git ’im,” suggested 
Sam. 

“Go along, boy. Yo’ kin have ’im, Ah 
don’ want nuthin’ to do with ’im.” 

“But we gotta take ’im—— 

“Go along if yo’ wants ’im. Ah’m 
gwine hunt by mah own se’f. Don’ want 
nuthin’ mo’ to do with dat dawg!” 

“But— 

“No use! No usef Ah don’ aims to 
be prognosticated inta no mo’ doin’s with 
dat dawg!” 

“Well, come along an’ show me what 
at is he,” pleaded Sam. Finally Bill re- 
lented and they started, although Sam 
was permitted to advance slightly ahead. 
As they topped the rise Sam abruptly 
stopped and gasped. Pointing to old Rags 
in the distance he gurgled joyously, 
“Man, ain’t dat great! Ain’t dat style?” 

“Ain’t who what?” asked Bill. 

“Man, dat dawg’s pointin’.” 

“Suttin’ly he pointin’, Pointin’ two 
ways, frontwahds an’ backwahds. But 
dat don’ mean nuthin’.” 

Old Rags was standing like a rock just 
as Bill had left him. Sam started for 
the dog at a rapid stride. 
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“Don’ mean nuthin’! Don’ mean nuth- 
in’!! It mean dat dey’s chickins out dah, 
dat’s all. Prairah chickins!!” 

“Whah?” 

“In front. Ahead of de dawg.” 

“No dey ain’t. No dey ain't,” said Bill. 
“Ah was in front fo’ a few moments mah- 
se’f an’ dey wa’nt no chickins dah.” 

Sam pondered a moment, then slowly 
drew from his pocket a ten-dollar bill 
which he held by one corner while it 
flapped in the wind. The most natural 
trait of his race had crowded to the 
surface. 

“Heah’s ten bones what says dey’s 
chickin out in front,” he announced. This 
looked like a sure thing to Bill. Had he 
not been out in front? And he had not 
seen a bird all day, in fact, he had begun 
to doubt that there was a chicken in the 
country. Like a flash he produced a ten- 
spot and proclaimed, “Boy, yo’ has nego- 
tiated yo’se’f a liability. What Ah eats 
when Ah gits back to town to-night is 
gwine cost yo’ jist ten bones. Come 
along!” 

Together they advanced toward the 
dog, but Bill managed to keep a little to 
the rear. He was not yet entirely con- 
vinced that old Rags was in a normal 
state of mind. When they were directly 
behind the dog Bill whispered, “Whah 
am de solution to yo’ convictions?” 

“De chickin am straight ahead; right 
whah de dawg point,” Sam replied in an 
undertone while he got his gun ready for 
the execution. 

Bill gazed in the direction of the point. 
But there was only prairie ahead, not a 
sign of life. He dropped to one knee di- 
rectly behind Rags where he shaded his 
eyes with one hand and aimed along the 
dog’s back, hoping in this way to locate 
the object of the wager. Or, to be more 
exact, he hoped that the chicken would 
not be found. 

Now they advanced, urging the dog 
ahead to flush the bird. Each step sent 
a thrill of excitement racing down his 
spine and Bill found himself in a most 
peculiar position. Here was the hunter 
stalking his game, his heart pounding 
with excitement in anticipation of the 
rise of his bird; while, on account of a 
wager, he hoped the game might not ma- 
terialize, 

With guns ready they advanced. Sud- 
denly, with a loud whirring of wings, 2 
bird arose away off probably twenty-five 
yards to the left of where old Rags was 
pointing. So surprised were they that 
they did not shoot. As Sam looked from 
the dog to the fast disappearing bird his 
only comment was, “How come?” He 
was still positive that there was game 
ahead and, regardless of the fact that the 
dog had left his point and was racing 
away madly in quest of new scent, Sam 
kicked about for some moments in the spot 
at which Rags had been pointing. But 
his search was fruitless. There had been 
only one bird and it had gone. 

“Dat wah some bet yo’ made, Ah got 
mah dinnah selected already. What yo’ 
gwine eat to-night?” jibed Bill. “Ten 
bones dat dey’s chickin ahead de dawg!” 
The chuckles of the victor only added to 
the crestfallen appearance of Sam as he 
strode away in the direction the dog had 
taken. In the distance they could see 
that Rags was again on point and as they 
hurried forward Bill enquired: 

“Any mo’ bets?” 

“Bets am all off/” announced Sam 
sourly, “Let’s see if we gits ouahse’f 
some chickin.” 

As Rags was urged ahead this bird 
also arose away to the left. The situa- 
tion was puzzling indeed. And further 
search disclosed that there was no game 
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directly ahead of the dog. The problem 
was apparently solved easily enough, 
however, by their decision to walk to the 
left of Rags should he again come to a 
point. In this way they would be near 
their game at the rise. 

And old Rags was accommodating. He 
found birds readily. At the next point, 
as Bill and Sam advanced in their posi- 
tion on the left of the pointer, a huge 
bird arose away off to the right of the 
dog. This was more than they could 
fathom. They were at least fifty yards 
from the bird and did not attempt a shot. 

Finally they decided to advance one on 
either side at the next point—and the 
problem was solved. Birds arose either 
to the right or left of Rags’s point and 
occasionally one was brought to bag. As 
the day wore on they secured a half dozen 
nice birds. But fatigue came with suc- 
cess, their water supply was exhausted, 
and their hunger increased with sight of 
the plump game that graced the bag. 

There was only one thing to do. Tired 
and happy, two nimrods and a pointer 
bounced cityward over ruts that could 
not dampen the enthusiasm inspired by 
the presence of the fat prairie chickens 
that reposed on the rear seat. 

Arriving in town they went at once to 
the restaurant. Here Bill stopped with 
plans to arrange with the chéf for a fried 
prairie chicken dinner to be served later 
in the evening. 

Sam proceeded alone to deliver the car 
and outfit to Mathews. That person also 
accepted with joy the two fat chickens to 
which Sam called his attention reposing 
on the rear seat. So pleased was he that 
he immediately pressed Sam to accept the 
use of his car and dog at any time. 

As Sam turned to depart, old Rags was 
standing before him wagging a reluctant 
good-bye. How quickly will a dog estab- 
lish a friendship with one who follows 
him in the game fields! Sam reached 
down to pat the fine old head. Then he 
gasped and stared more closely at the 
dog. 

Astonishment gave way to a smile, then 
he slapped his leg and gave vent to one 
joyful shout. Examining the dog again 
and apparently satisfied, he turned and 
proceeded down the street while smiles 
and chuckles gave evidence of the joy 
within. What a glorious truth had he 
discovered! And in possession of it, how 
he towered in importance over Bill Green. 

Tired as he was, the distance to the 
restaurant was covered in record time. 
And what a feast! Young prairie chicken 
dipped in an egg batter, then fried to a 
brown, crisp tenderness. Fatigue and 
feast combined to welcome the end of a 
perfect day, and soon dusky heads were 
nodding in drowsiness. A half hour later, 
in the stillness of their room, Bill was 
fast drifting into oblivion. His sleep was 
delayed, however, by the chuckles that 
came to him through the darkness, and 
presently came Sam’s voice: 

“Bill,” he said, “whenevah yo’ goes 
huntin’, always examine yo’ outfit care- 
fully. Examine yo’ gun. Examine yo’ 
shells. Look yo’ dawg ovah, front, back 
an’ all ovah, Now, dis mawnin’ yo’ 
failed to look at yo’ dawg in front—” 

“How Ah’m gwine look at a dawg in 
front when Ah cain’t hahdly keep up with 
him behind?” interrupted Bill. 

“If yo’ done examined dat dawg in 
front yo’ would knowed jist *bout whah 
dem chickins wah gwine riz up,” Sam 
explained, 

“How come?” 

“Well sah, jist befo’ Ah lef’ dat dawg 
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Dr. Long and Others on the Scent Problem 


4 “HE article on the vagaries of scent, and the pe- 
culiar phenomena associated with the locating of 
game birds by setters and pointers, that was pub- 

lished in the April issue of Forest AND STREAM, quoted 

the field experiences of the Hon. John S. Wise, New 

York, as well as the opinion on this subject of one of 

his shooting companions, Joe Hogg, of the Tidewater 

country, of Virginia. 

Joe Hogg is one of those quict men, keenly alive to 
the ways of nature. He and his dogs understand each 
other, and the reasons he gives tor the things they do, or 
fail to do, are usually original, and always interesting. 
It is Joe Hogg’s observation that a dog cannot find a 
dead bird lying on its back. 

Mr. Wise has a beautiful faith in the sporting lore of 
his native state, and has brought to play a keen intelligence 
in adjusting the observations of the guides to the formu- 
laes of the scientists. In some cases Mr. Wise is success- 
ful. In other cases his explanations leave something to 
be desired. 

In support of Joe Hogg’s opinion Mr. Wise suggests 
that a dog locates a dead bird by the odor in the moisture 
of the breath of the bird. He points out that a bird lying 
on its stomach or on its side gives up his breath in death, 
slowly. One flat on its back gives up its breath at once, 
and leaves nothing to go down wind to the dog. 

Dr, Wm. J. Long, of Stamford, Connecticut, one of 
the most popular of 
American _ natural- 
ists, writes: “I read 
your article on the 
question of scent 
with interest, and 
I am moved to 
leave my work long 
enough to say the 
article would have 
given me more plea- 
sure had you added 
your reaction, or 
supplement to Joe 
Hogg’s very inter- 
esting theory that a 
dog wholly depends 
upon the breath 
scent in locating the 
bird.” 

We are glad to 
comply with Dr. 
Long’s request. We 
know that dogs have 
more difficulty in 
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locating birds that fall dead flat on their backs, without 
a struggle, than those that have struggled and died more 
slowly. ‘This is usually attributed to the struggling bird 
releasing more particles of scent. We have, however, re- 
peatedly seen dogs pick up birds that were lying flat on 
their backs. It is possible that they did so by sight. The 
odor on the breath is undoubtedly one of the mediums 
by which dogs locate birds; but this does not prevent 
their locating them by their feet or body odors. These 
must be different, for we know that humans have body 
odors as well as other odors that are recognized by hu- 
man olfactories. ‘This difference in odors exists in birds 
and the highly sensitive nose of a bird dog reads them 
clearly, definitely, and understandingly; it enables him 
to determine where birds are, what they are doing, and 
if he is bird wise and experienced, what they are most 
likely to do. 

There is a similarity between the bird which at the 
crack of the gun folds in the air, and drops stone dead, 
flat on his back, with feathers tightly clasped to his body, 
and the Western bad man who died with his boots on. 
The fact that his boots were on limited the means of iden- 
tification to his breath. It was all that was necessary. 
If there had been any doubt, the identification could have 
been extended to his feet. 

We discussed this question years ago with a boy named 
John Hunt, who lived in North Mississippi, a section of 
the country that was rich in the history of field trial stars. 
It was here that 
Dave Sanborn 
trained Count 
Noble and Bernard 
Waters worked the 
pointers of the St. 
Louis Kennel Club, 
and Billy Beazell, 
Fred Hall, and 
Fred Stephenson 
worked Caesar, 
Prince Rodney, 
Pagliacci and El 
Beso. John had 
long legs, bright 
blue eyes, and a 
wonderful smile. 
He did not read 
much, but he had 
the tales that his 
father and _ his 
uncles and _ their 
friends had told of 
the wonderful 
things Count Noble 
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used to do, as well as marvelous per- 
formances by dogs of native lineage. 
With John’s good memory went a very 
lively imagination, He loved to hunt 
possum and rabbits, and had a couple 
of good dogs. Personally, however, he 
specialized on huddled bevies and when 
he was after them he did not want to be 
bothered by any dog. In a new country 
John first located the drinking places of 
birds. His keen eyes could spot their 
tracks in the soft places, and there was 
someing weird in the way he could go to 
the places in which they were resting. 

It was John’s opinion that a good dog 
could smell a bird all over, and that he 
knew the difference between the scent of 
the head and the feet of a bird. John 
believed that his hounds could drop their 
noses on the track of a fox and instantly 
decide which was the toe and the heel. 
They did not back track. They always 
went the right way, so that must have 
been the method they used. 

About the question of the bird on his 
back, John was most decided. 

“If he ain’t got no breath in him when 
he hits the ground, there ain’t no dog 
goin’ to find him.” 

If a dog picked up a bird that was 
dead, and on his back, it was because 
there was breath in him, or the dog had 
located him by sight. : 

John’s people came over from Virginia. 
There is a remarkable similarity in the 
faiths and traditions that have been car- 
ried from the seaboard across the conti- 
nent, and none of them are cherished 
more deeply than those relating to dog 
and gun. We are inclined to believe that 
the bird on its back theory is a sporting 
alibi that originated in the turnip fields 
of England; the birds that the retrievers 
failed to find the gamekeepers explained 
had fallen stone dead. This gave them 
an alibi for their dogs and’ was much 
more diplomatic than telling their em- 
ployers that they had missed or only 
slightly wounded a bird that had disap- 
peared over a hedge. 

Dr. Long then goes on to say: 


“For years I have been quietly trying 
to get some satisfactory solution to your 
problem. My “best bet” has always been 
to ask the dog; but my dog must be a 
waggish fellow, since he gives me contra- 
dictory answers to keep me still guessing. 


“Thus, if you add the single word 
‘sometimes,’ it is, beyond question, true 
that any dog finds it hard or impossible 
to locate a bird that falls on its back, 
especially a bird that was dead before 
striking the ground. A score of times I 
have seen such a bird lying on dead 
leaves, in plain sight, and have watched 
my dog vainly try to locate his game. 
What puzles me is this: One bird falls 
on its back, and at the word to fetch, my 
dog goes in on the run and retrieves 
promptly, findine no difficulty in locating 
his bird. That same day, it may be, 
ancther bird falls in the same way, and 
that same keen-nosed setter hunts all 
around and over the bird without finding 
a trace of scent. Joe is quite right, I 
think, in saying that a dog must stumble 
over such a bird—sometimes. 


“The probable explanation is, that in 
kicking a bird the dog stirs up some kind 
of scent. The question remains: what 
scent? 


“Here is a specific example, one of 
many such, which may tell you why I am 
somewhat doubtful of the breath-scent 
theory: 


“One autumn day, two seasons ago, I 
Saw a wounded woodcock drop into a bit 
of brambly cover in an open pasture Ict 
The cover was small, hardly twenty feet 
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There’s a timely need for these 
laboratory tested medicines. The 
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Laxative Pills 
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Round Worm Vermifuge 
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a Safe protection against worms 
and resultant diseases. Treat pup- 
pies monthly and older dogs four 
times a year. 
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Kennel & Flea Soap 
Kills fleas, keeps the coat and 
skin in the finest condition. 
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Also 104 page illustrated book 
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COONHOUNDS 


Sportsmen who are interésted in a better class of Coon- 
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shipment. 
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long, and perhzps half as wide. Three 
dogs were in the field, a setter bitch, and 
two pointers, all tip-top hunters. The lit- 
tle setter was ordered to fetch, and after 
going through the bit of cover carefully 
she came back without her bird. The 
two pointers were then sent in, and they 
came back with the doggy expression, 
‘Somebody has made a mistake.’ 

“Of course, the old problem of scent, 

and of the possibility that a bird can at 
times withhold scent, was uppermost in 
my mind as I went to where I had seen 
the woodcock drop. He was on his feet, 
standing braced against a stump, so near 
that I could plainly see his rapid breath- 
ing. 
“Calling up the three dogs, I waved 
them toward the bird with the order to 
fetch. For five minutes or more, all the 
while hoping to get an answer to the 
scent problem, I kept the dogs hunting 
through that bit of cover, again and 
again; but though they repeatedly passed 
close to the woodcock, they gave no sign 
of anywhere finding a trace of ‘scent. 
Then one of the pointers hit the wood- 
cock with a hind foot, and instantly he 
whirled to a point. 

“Now, what did he smell? 

“Again, all this winter six cock pheas- 
ants have been feeding twice a day in 
my back yard. When I go out soon after 
they have tracked up the ground around 
their table, I can smell the game scent 
strongly. An hour or two later the scent 
is gone from my nose; but when I bring 
a setter to the spot he becomes alive from 
tip to tip, and after pottering about the 
table a moment he throws up his head 
and follows an air scent in the direction 
the pheasants have taken. When I whis- 
tle him back, he comes with a puzzle in 
his doggy eyes, saying, ‘What’s the mat- 
ter? I can show you those birds in two 
minutes if you let me go.’ : 

“Again I must ask, What do I smell 
from the ground, and what does my dog 
smell from the air—body or breath or 
foot scent? 

“I am writing this simply to get an- 
other article out of you on the same sub- 
ject. All your readers are interested. 
So please try again. Good luck!” 


The Yellowstone Grab 


(Continued from page 811) 


the game. Not quite the same thing as 
being in a national park. If those 80 
square miles were of so little importance, 
why could they not have been left in 
the park? Why were persistent and de- 
termined efforts under way to get them 
excluded from its limits for more than 
four years, until they succeeded? In 
taking this land two notches have been 
cut into the compact rectangular outline 
of the original park. One of these 
reaches in to within six miles of Yellow- 
stone Lake, the central feature of the 
park. It needs little understanding to 
perceive that re-entrant bays or notches 
in the boundary of a park that exists 
largely for a game preserve cannot but 
be disastrous to that purpose. They give 
greatly increased opportunity for de- 
struction of the park deer, elk and other 
animals that wander unsuspectingly into 
them, and they afford bases for poaching 
operations in the park land surrounding 
them on three sides. 

How does the tricky manner in which 
those 80 square miles were taken from 
the park check up with following state- 
ment of the Director of National Parks, 
made five years ago? 

“However, absolute preservation should 
be the unwavering policy of Yellowstone 
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administration, for inestimably valuable 
and precious as this great park now is to 
the nation, it will prove of increasingly 
greater value with each passing year as 
the common heritage of coming genera- 
tions. The intent of Congress in all leg- 
islation affecting the Yellowstone has 
been to keep this splendid wilderness area 
intact in its natural state, untouched for 
all time by the inroads of modern civiliza- 
tion, and 50 years of administration have 
served only to emphasize the importance 
of such a consistent policy of protection.” 
(Report of Director of National Park Ser- 
vice, for year ending June 30, 1924, p. 6.) 

Unfortunately, this stand for the integ- 
rity of the park has not been maintained 
by the administration of the. National 
Park Service. In a letter dated Feb. 25, 
1929, just before the bill to eliminate the 
areas became a law, the Director of Na- 
tional Parks states regarding the bill: 

“I don’t know whether this will pass or 
not, but if it does I have no apprehen- 
sions that it will detrimentally affect 


‘ National Park policies, for the reason that 


the tracts of land to be thrown out of the 
park are so obviously impossible to ad- 
minister by the park. Land that cannot 
be put under protection by an organiza- 
tion more than two or three months in 
the year, but which could be watched all 
the year by another organization ought to 
go to the organization that can watch it 
and take care of it... . Therefore, I am 
for the eliminations because they are in 
the interest of sound land management. 
We would be mighty glad to get rid of 
the responsibility of looking after tracts 
that are so far isolated from our main 
base of operations.” 

Here we have a complete reversal of 
policy on the part of the Park Service. 
“Absolute preservation” of Yellowstone 
Park is no longer its “unwavering policy” 
in regard to Yellowstone Park. If a sec- 
tion of the park is remote and trouble- 
some to care for, give it away. But was 
there any real trouble in looking out for 
those 80 square miles? Were they not in 
the park for fifty-seven years without 
bothering anybody? Why this sudden 
alarm over the responsibility for them? 
Why the sudden demands for a “logical 
boundary” following a hydrographic di- 
vide when the old survey line had served 
for more than half a century? Did the 
fact that the timber that was taken 
from the park is accessible to commer- 
cial exploitation, while that which was 
given to the park was not so situated, 
have any influence in the case? 

The loss of 80 square miles of park 
lands in these days when enlargement of 
the parks is so difficult is a very serious 
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matter, and is not compensated for by the 
additions that were made, for those addi- 
tions should have been made without 
molesting the original park, but more seri- 
ous still is the precedent set by the bill of 
breaking into the park limits that had 
been maintained intact for so long. This 
is shown by the new attacks on the park, 
the attempts to grab the Snake River 
region and perhaps also the Bechler 
Meadows that are on the schedule for the 
coming winter. The boundaries of the 
park have now been breached and each 
successive grab will be easier. 

Not only should raids on the Yellow- 
stone Park stop, but the land taken from 
the park last Winter should be restored 
to it by act of Congress without delay. 


Follow the Dog 
(Continued from page 857) 


to-night Ah gits me a good look at him 
in front, an’ man alive!—if he wasn't 
cock-eyed! !” 

“Cross-eyed?” Bill asked in amaze- 
ment. 

“Exactly! Dat dawg wah so cock-eyed 
he’d make Ben Turpin look zormal. If 
yo’ done looked at dat dawg in front, yo’ 
wouldn’t missed so many chickins dis 
aftahnoon.” 

After a moment’s meditation Bill ad- 
mitted: “Yeh, dat’s right.” And a mo- 
ment later, in a voice almost suppressed 
by a yawn, he drawled, “An’ if yo’ done 
looked at dat dawg in front dis aftah- 
noon, you’ wouldn’t be missin’ dem ten 
bones to-night.” 


Bass from Carp 
(Continued from page 801) 


operations will be carried out next year. 
In addition to this a small building is to 
be erected on the property next spring, 
for use in storing equipment and _ for 
club meetings. 

The dream of the Holland Fish and 
Game Club has come true. Carp have 
been changed into bass and bluegills by 
the hundreds of thousands. Nor is the 
end yet reached. If the club’s luck holds 
up, carp also will be changed into ring- 
neck pheasants for release in Ottawa 
county coverts, into county forests and 
other worthwlile conservation projects. 

Holland has found, probably in larger 
measure than any other sportsmen’s club 
in the country, how to support an exten- 
sive and ever-growing conservation pro- 
gram, and keep it on its own feet. 


Netting operations in winter. 
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The Sportman’s 


Calendar 
for November 


Bench Shows 


Oct. 12—Bronx County Kennel Club, New 
York City. Herman Fensterer, Sec’y, 
392 E. 199th St., New York City. 

Oct. 13—French Bulldog Club of New 
England, Boston, Mass. Harry R. Hill, 
Sec’y, 21 S. Sydney St. Dorchester, 
Mass. 

Oct. 17-18—North Carolina State Fair, 
Raleigh, N. C. W. T. Scarborough, 
Supt. 

Oct. 18-19-20—Texas Kennel Club, Dal- 
las, Tex. Mrs. R. L. Satterthwaite, 
Sec’y, 5504 Willis Ave., Dallas, Tex. 

Oct. 21-22-23—San Antonio Kennel Club, 
San Antonio, Tex. Miss Edith Ander- 
son, Sec’y, 1331 McCullough Ave., San 
Antonio, Tex. 

Oct. 24—English Springer Spaniel Field 
Trial Ass’n, Fisher’s Island, N. Y. 
Charles H. Troy, Sec’y, 25 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Nov. 1-2—Pacific Coast Boston Terrier 
Club, Los Angeles, Calif. Mrs. J. G. 
Clark, Sec’y, 9421 Myrtle St., Ingle- 
wood, Calif. 

Nov. 2—Adirondack Kennel Club, Glens 
Falls, N. Y. Mrs. A. E. Van Wirt, 
Sec’y, 125 Ridge St., Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Nov. 9—Pekingese Ass’n of New Eng- 
land, Boston, Mass. Mrs. Howard T. 
Williams, Sec’y, 393 Brookline St., 
Newton Centre, Mass. 

Nov. 9—Naugatuck Valley Kennel Club, 
Bridgeport, Conn. J. B. Lightfoot, 
Sec’y, P. O. Box 83, Derby, Conn. 

Nov. 11—Boston Terrier Club of Amer- 
ica, Boston, Mass. Mrs. L. H. Jason, 
Sec’y, 68 Winter St., Arlington, Mass. 

Nov. 11-12—Cocker Spaniel Breeders 
Club of New England, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. R. M. LeFavour, Sec’y, 332 New- 
bury St., Boston, Mass. 


Field Trials 


Twenty-sixth American Field Futurity, 
for pointer and setter bitches bred on 
or after October 30, 1928. Nominations 
of dams close October 29, 1929. Nomi- 
nations must be made within thirty 
days after bitches have been bred. 
Send for nomination blanks containing 
full information. American Field Pub- 
lishing Company, 440 South Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 

Bronx County Kennel Club, New York, 
N. Y., October 12. Herman Fensterer, 
secretary. 

Northern Virginia Amateur Field Trial 
Association, Centerville, Va., October 
14. G. W. Williams, secretary. 

Fayette County Field Trial Association, 
Uniontown, Pa., October 17. H. A. 
Coughanour, secretary. 

Burlington County Game League, Med- 
ford, N. J., October 18. W. W. Wor- 
rell, secretary. 

Rhode Island Grouse Trial Club, October 
19. J. M. Chapman, Jr., secretary, 
Bucklin and Woodman Streets, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Bird Dog Association of the Province of 
Quebec, Napierville, Que., October 19. 
J. S. Hall, secretary. 


National Capital Field Trial Club, Cen- 
terville, Va., October 21. Ford E. 
Young, secretary. 

West Virginia Amateur Field Trial Asso- 
ciation, Point Pleasant, W. Va., Octo- 
ber 21. D. H. Morten, secretary. 

Cedar Brook Field Trial Club, Cedar 
Brook, N. J., October 21. C. H. Allen, 
secretary. 

Northern Indiana Field Trial Club, Rens- 
selaer, Ind., October 21. J. W. Bates, 
secretary. 

English Setter Club of America, Med- 
ford, N. J., October 25. J. R. Moon, 
Jr., secretary. 

Chicagoland Field Trial Association, 
Addison, IIl., October 26. J. W. Vogel, 
secretary. 

Mt. Holly Field Dog Club, Mt. Holly, 
N. J., October 27. G. M. Rogers, sec- 
retary. 

Western Illinois Field Trial Club, Ma- 
comb, IH., October 27. I. L. Maxey, 
secretary. 

Pointsetter Field Trial Club, Marietta, 
Pa., October 28. W. R. Husted, sec- 
retary. 

Southern Ohio Field Trial Association, 
October 28. Dr. F. J. Boyd, secretary. 

Missouri Field Trial Association, Stur- 
geon, Mo., October 28. Z. W. Street, 
secretary. 

Rappahannock Amateur Field Trial Asso- 
ciation, Leedstown, Va., October 28. 
L. V. Timberlake, secretary. 

Mid-Jersey Field Dog Club, Plainfield, 
N. J., October 30. E. G. Corey, sec- 
retary. 

Maryland Field Trial Club, October 31. 
O. H. Aylor, secretary. 

Hunterdon County Field Dog Club, Lam- 
bertville, N. J., November 1. J. H. 
Holcombe, Jr., secretary. 

Saginaw Field and Stream Club, Glad- 
win, Mich., November 4. Dr. E. G. 
Weeks, secretary. 

Kentucky Pointer and Setter Club, Camp 
Knox, Ky., November 6. J. W. Ander- 
son, secretary. 

Delaware Setter and Pointer Club, No- 
vember 7. M. D. Darrell, secretary. 
Virginia Amateur Field Trial Associa- 
tion, Camp Lee, Va., November 11. A. 

M. Pullen, secretary. 

Miami Valley Amateur Field Trial Asso- 
ciation, Dayton, O., November 11. J. 
Horace Lytle, secretary. 

Twenty-fifth American Field Futurity, 
Vinita, Okla., November 18. American 
Ficld Pub. Co., 440 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 

Southwestern Field Trial Club, Vinita, 
Okla, November 20. Dr. F. M. 
Adams, secretary. 

Arkansas Amateur Field Trial Associa- 
tion, Camp Pike, Ark., November 25. 
R. B. Watson, secretary. 

Georgia Field Trial Association, 
Waynesboro, Ga., December 2. Dr. E. 
M. Wilder, secretary. 

Middle Tennessee Field Trial Associa- 
tion, Lawrenceburg, Tenn., December 
5. A. F. Thomas, secretary, Colum- 
bia, Tenn. 


Fur Finders. Trial. C.O.D. 
Closing out Fine Hounds to make room. Dog Collars 
with Name, $1. Collar alone, 50c. Name Plate, 50c. 
Worm Remedy. Running fit. Distemper. Mange. Con- 
ditioner. Fieaer. Canker, $1. each. Aluminum Hunting 
Horns. Polished Texas Models. Loud tone. 12 in., $2; 
14 in. 3; 17 in., $5. All C.O.D. Guaranteed. Order 
from Ad. Agents Wanted. Hunting, Fishing, Camping 
Supply Catalogue. 


__ SASERSEIA, BOSS, Weretehi, . _ 


A marvelous tonic for unthrifty 

dogs, mange, distemper, indiges- 

tion and the simpler ailments. 

60 cents at druggists or by mail. 

DENT LABORATORIES, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Book on feeding, care and treatment of dogs and 
pedigree blanks free. it 

Sportsmen who are interested in a better class of Rabbit 

Hounds, carefully trained and classified by expert han- 

dlers, should investigate our $75.00 dogs that are the 

kind of Rabbit Hounds you often hear about but seldom 

see. We also have good Rabbit Hounds at $50.00 each, 

but we frankly admit that we cannot produce quality 

Rabbit Hounds at cheaper prices. 


LINGORUE KENNELS, LaRUE, OHIO 
FOR SALE, English Setters 


all ages, farm reared, companion handled. 


Cc. H. MASTEN 
116 Fifth Ave., Gloversville, N. Y. 
Beautiful Registered Bull Pups $15 


Grown bulldogs cheap. Ship anywhere and live 
delivery guaranteed. Guaranteed Mange Remedy 
$1.00. BULLDOG HATCHERY 

501 Rockwood, Dallas, Texas 
“Beagles, Setters, Pointers, Fox Hounds”. 
Puppies ready to ship, also older one-half to full grown 
stock ready to train, and all pedigreed. Brood and 
show stock my speciality. Dogs of each above breed, at 


Public Stud. Photos 10c¢ stamps. State breed wanted. 
STANFORD KENNELS, BANGALL, N. Y. 


70 POLICE PUPPIES 


All colors.  Strongheart Bloodlines. Females $12.50. 
Males $20.00. Bred females, Stud dogs. Shipped 


c. O. D. on approval. 
HOMAS DAILEY 


Hannaford, N. Dak. 

IRISH WATER SPANIELS 
Importer, breeder, trainer. Registered stock. Genu- 
ine curly coated rat-tail strain. Puppies, young- 
sters, trained dogs. Literature free. 

PERCY K. SWAN, CHICO, CALIF. 


Springer Spaniel puppies 
four months old, liver and white. Sired Bobby Burns 
(A. K. C. 655360) X Ch. Horsford-Hazard & June—dam 
Aurrora of Allonw (A. K. C. 509143) X Ch. Horsford 
Harbour and Winnebago Wonder. 
R. H. MCDOWELL, GROVE CITY, PA. 


BREAKING A BIRD DOG 


By Horace Lyte 


A running report of actual lessons 
and gradual progress make this book 
unique. By showing the actual han- 
dling of a particular dog the theory is 
given the most useful form —that of 
actual practice. Irish Field: The most 
practical treatise we have seen. We 
have enjoyed it more than anything we 
have ever read about dogs. American 
Field: Entirely free from technicalities 
or theories that have not been thor- 
oughly tried out. Anyone will profit by 
reading this book. 
Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth Net $2.00 
With one year’s subscription to Forest’ 

AND STREAM both for 

REMIT TO 


“2 STREAM 


New York, N. ¥Y. 


FoR 


80 Lafayette St 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 
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JIST HUNTIN’ 


By Ozark RIPLEY 
Introduction by Dixie Carroll 


Tales of Forest, 
Field, and Stream 
delightfully told 
by an expert 
guide who has 
fished and hunted 
from Northern § 
Alaska to the 
Gulf of Mexico. 
Providence Jour- 
nal: Every lover 


JEST HUNTING 


Samat aN sy 


of wild life will 
the 


delight in 
book. 


Detroit 
Press: 


Free 
No man 
understands dogs 
better than this 
man, who has hunted with so many and 
loved them all. 
Philadelphia Evening Ledger: The writer 
knows wild life and how to present it accu- 
rately and appealingly. 
Outdoor Life: The old-timer and the tyro 
alike will pick it up again and again. It has 
been a long while since the reviewer has read 
a book so wholly satisfactory. 
Fur News and Outdoor World: The tales 
delightfully remind me of O. Henry. 
Boston Globe: Each tale a gem. 
Many full-page illustrations on cameo 
paper. Colored Jacket. 8vo. Cloth. 
DIE ix Geighetaletecsa nici tee hre(xies0 4 6 oe $2.00 
With 1 year’s subscription to FOREST 
AND STREAM 


Fishing Tackle and Kits 
By Drxte CarRroLi 
Foreword by Robert H. Moulton 
Preface by Don Leigh 

All about the fish, 


whatever and wher- 
ever he may be. All 
about the tackle nec- 
essary to hook him. 
Also how to do it in 
a sportsmanlike way. 
What to wear and 
what to eat. Practi- 
cal information that 
will make your fish- 
ing dreams come true. 


Baltimore American: 

Not written by a fire- 

side angler but by a 

man who, through 

many days spent by 

the stream-side, has had frequent opportunity 

to try out and apply successfully the sugges- 

tions he makes. 

Larry St. John: Snappy, terse, illuminating, 

The fine points of the game. 

C. M. Jackson in the San Francisco Bulletin: 

A dictionary of tackle for game fishes written 

in the fisherman's language by a sportsman. 

The mere reading is perfect delight. 
Many illustrations from photographs. 
Colored Jacket. 8vo. Cloth. .Net $3.00 
With 1 year’s subscription to ForREST 
AND STREAM 
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South Carolina Field Trial Association, 
Eastover, S. C., December 9. J. S. 
O’Neall, secretary. 

Pointer Club of America, Pinehurst, N. 
C., December 16. W. H. McNaughton, 
secretary. 

Cotton States Field Trial 
Jackson, Miss., December 30. 
Wallace, Jr., secretary. 

1930 ° 

All-American Field Trial Club, January 
6. Dr. T. Benton King, secretary. 

Mid-South Field Trial Club, Jackson, 
Miss., January 6. R. W. Wallace, Jr., 
secretary. 

United States Field Trial Club, Holly 
Springs, Miss., January 13. E. B. Coe, 
secretary. 

National Field Trial Championship As- 
sociation, Grand Junction, Tenn., Jan- 
uary 20. C. E. Buckle, secretary. 

Pinehurst Field Trial Club, Pinehurst, N. 
C., January 26. Leonard Tufts, sec- 
retary. 

National Field Trial Club, Union 
Springs, Ala., January 27. R. J. Goode, 
secretary. 

Continental Field Trial 
Springs, Ala., February 5. 
kins, secretary. 

Grand Junction Field Trial Club, Holly 
Springs, Miss., February 10. Webster 
Price, secretary. 

Grand American Championship Field 
Trial Club, Holly Springs, Miss., Feb- 
ruary 17. E. B. Coe, secretary. 

Central Alabama Field Trial Club, 
Selma, Ala., February 24. I. J. Hix, 
secretary. 

Amateur Field Trial Clubs of America, 
Claremore, Okla., February 24. G. R. 
Harris, secretary, 4203 Forest Ave., 
Norwood, O. 


Spaniel Trials 
English Springer Spaniel Field Trial As- 
sociation, Fisher’s Island,.N. Y., Octo- 
ber 22. C. H. Toy, secretary. 


Registered Trap Shoots 
October 

North Grafton (Mass.) 
Game & Bird Club. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Bergen Beach 
G. C. 

Trenton (N. J.) T. Assn. 

Columbus (Ohio) G. C. 

Troy, N. Y., Taconic Valley R. & 
G. C. 


Association, 
R. W. 


Club, Union 
F. L. Had- 


Fish, 


Vincennes (Ind.) R. & G. C. 

Troy, Ohio, Camp Troy, G. C. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Los Angeles 
G.c. 

Baltimore, Md., Oriole G. C. 

Birmingham (Ala.) T. C. 

Mineola, N. Y., Nassau G. C. 

Hammond, IIl., Hammond G. C. 

Tulsa (Okla.) G. C. 

Hartwell, Ohio, Columbus G. C, 

Winchester (Ind.) G. C. 

Long Beach, Calif., G. C. 

Covington, Ky., Northern Kentucky 
G.C. 

Birmingham, Ala., North Birming- 
ham, G. C. 

Lakewood (N. J.) G. C. 

Columbus (Ohio) G. C. 

Baltimore, Md., Hebbville G. C. 

Miamisburg (Ohio) G. C. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Los Angeles 
G. C. 
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November 
North Grafton (Mass.) 
Game & Bird Club. 
Freehold (N. J.) G. C. 
Mineola, N. Y., Nassau G. C. 
Silver Grove, Ky., Silver Grove 
G.sk. 
Winchester (Ind.) G. C. 
Miamisburg (Ohio) G. C. 
Long Beach, Calif., G. C. 
Troy, Ohio, Camp Troy G. C. 
Los Angeles, Calif., Los Angeles, 
G..C. 
Covington, Ky., Northern Kentucky 
G. c. 
Birmingham, Ala., North Birming- 
ham G. C. 
Trenton (N. J.) T. Assn. 
Birmingham (Ala.) T. C. 
Long Beach, Calif., G. C. 
17-18 Troy, N. Y., Taconic Valley R. & 
Go c 
18 Hartwell, Ohio, Columbia G, C. 
24 Wichita (Kans.) G. C. 
24 Los Angeles, Calif., Los Angeles 
Ge. 
North Grafton (Mass.) 
Game & Bird Club. 
December 
Long Beach, Calif., G. C. 
Mineola, N. Y., Nassau G. C. 
Los Angeles, Calif., Los Angeles 
G..C. 
Hartwell, Ohio, Columbia G. C. 
Troy, N. Y., Taconic Valley R. & 


Fish, 


28 Fish, 


Wichita (Kans.) G. C. 

Long Beach, Calif., G. C. 

Troy, Ohio, Camp Troy G. C. 

-~ —_— Calif., Los Angeles 


Special Shoots 
Program of Glendale Shooting 
Club, Webster Groves, Mo. 


October 20—Open Match. Revolver only. 
November 10—Inter-Club Match. 
November 24—Turkey Shoot. 


Salt Lake Rifle and Revolver 
Club—Summer Program 


October 13—Medal. 300 International. 
The Grand American Handicap is the 
shotgun classic of each year. In years 
gone by this annual trapshooting event, 
which brings together hundreds of North 
America’s crack shots, was staged in dif- 
ferent cities. St. Louis, Chicago, Cleve- 
land and Atlantic City each staged the 
Grand American Handicap one or more 
times, but a few years ago the pro- 
gressive city of Dayton, Ohio, offered to 
give the Amateur Trapshooting Associa- 
tion the best equipped trapshooting 
grounds in the world if the Grand 
American Handicap could be brought to 
Dayton each year and this most generous 
offer was accepted by the A. T. A. 
During the third week of August more 
than 1,100 shooters competed in the many 
events leading up to the Grand American 
Handicap, which was the great event of 
the year and the winner was Mose New- 
man from Texas, who broke 98 targets 
out of 100 with a $750.00 Ithaca double 
gun. The cash and other prizes which 
went to the winner amounted to about 


$2,500.00. 
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The Susquehanna River was once known as an angler’s paradise. 


The Reformed Fisherman 


Kim Was Saved, But His Open Confession Nearly Sent Him to Jail 


T is but a short distance from the 
New York State boundary line to 
where the Susquehanna River turns 

into what once was known as the angler’s paradise. It 
was more like a fairy land with reflecting waters that 
miraged the sky and foliage and washed the moss covered 
rocks whose submerged ledges extended out to meet the 
gravel spawning grounds. It looked as though nature had 
intended them as a playground for the barefoot summer 
boy to wade on. Here and there the wild flower and 
running vine peeped from a crevice as though to inquire 
the source of the trickling waters to which they owed their 
life. 

It was here the minister of the gospel out for a day of 
recreation rubbed elbows with the anglers and swapped 
hard luck stories of the big ones which had gotten away. 
This was long before the railroad had encroached by 
dumping cinders and waste mater‘al into a stream which 
wound its way through the Switzerland of America— 
but now, like the echo of the horse’s hoof upon the city 
pavement and the rumble of the wagon on the highway, 
it has all disappeared. The horse has bowed to progress 
and the streams to pollution and greed. 

To this pollution little if any protest was ever made 
except by Kim, a wiry little fisherman, about whom I am 
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By ROBERT BELDON 


going to tell you. Kim was like many 
fishermen—he talked a great deal but 
never said anything, so his protest to this 
pollution was ignored by everyone except the old grist- 
mill man. The miller had much respect for Kim’s veracity 
as he had never heard him tell, like other fishermen, of the 
big ones which had gotten away. He thought a fisherman 
who had never told a fishing yarn would in time make a 
good vestryman. The miller had found Kim honest in 
everything except the amount of liquor he could drink and 
still distinguish between the bite of a sunfish and that of 
a p:ckerel. Kim, of course, had no way of proving his 
sense of feeling for the finny tribe and the miller had no 
way of convincing Kim that he would have better luck, 
as he had often times told him, if he were a churchgoing 
man. It was, so to speak, a friendly enmity which 
existed between them—with the miller trying hard to 
work out K‘m’s salvation. 

During the winter months Kim’s time was divided be- 
tween the grist mill and doing odd jobs around the neigh- 
borhood. The grist mill never ran on Sunday, so he spent 
this time, the weather permitting, fishing through the ice 
on the river. This always angered the miller. He felt 
his efforts to convert Kim would prove futile, but did not 
(Continued on page 865) 












Dietetics for Upland and Aquatic Birds 
T= experience I have had, during the past three 


summers, with importers of upland game birds and 
wild waterfowl, has shown me that you cannot 
educate them. They refuse to mend their ways. It is 
not that they don’t want to avoid terrible losses. It is 
just that they have had no education in biological dietetics. 

A bird encased in a box for a day’s travel cannot, by 
all the laws of nature, require food. If the weather is 
quite cool, or cold, it will not require a drink. Why 
should the box be half filled with food? If the bird is a 
very tame bird, having nothing to do in the box, and not 
being frightened, it would be induced to eat, just from 
seeing so much food lying within easy reach. If such food 
consists of wheat or corn, or both, the two most concen- 
trated grains known to man, and the bird eats of such 
abundance (especially when it can get no exercise), an 
upset digestive system is sure to be the result, just as day 
follows night. 

If one must give such a bird food, if it consists of green 
stuff, such as lettuce, cabbage, a slice of turnip, a half beet, 
or a pear, apple, some elderberries, etc., no poss.ble harm 
will accrue to the bird because he passes the time in eating 
such food. 

No water is required for upland game birds for one or 
two days’ travel at any time except during the hottest 
weather. 

But waterfowl  re- 
quire water for such a 
short trip, as well as for 
longer ones, and if they 
are given water, with 
only a cabbage to bite 


at, they well come 
through in_ excellent 
condition. They do not 


require any other food 
for such a short journey, 
All birds should arrive 
at their destination hun- 
gry and full of pep. A 
hungry bird is pepful. 
A well stuffed bird is 
slothful. If the bird is 
well stuffed with the 
two heaviest grains we 
know, wheat and corn, 
or with either, it is go- 
ing to be sick. Some 
shippers even include 
field peas! Evidently 
thinking wheat and corn 
are not sufficient. This 
is thoroughly dangerous 


Edited by GEORGE HEBDEN CORSAN, Snr. 





An emperor goose that was fed on corn and wheat. This 
bird will die as it was “light” when this photo was 
taken. Birds heavily stuffed on heavy grains are pepless. 
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as no upland game bird on earth has the enormously 
strong gizzard for gr:nding up hard grains, such as our 
domestic poultry have developed. Thus hard, heavy, 
concentrated grains, such as corn, wheat, peas, and hull- 
less barley, are always taboo. For birds in my charge 
they are always taboo, even when my birds are on free 
range. And to put them in a box, for birds getting no 
exercise and little fresh air is too absurd a policy for one’s 
consideration. 

“Who does this? 

They all do it. And all the importers, and many 
bréeders, have losses so frightful that it is no wonder many 
quit on account of the risks they discover. Worse still, 
many birds have sufficient vitality to stand such abuse for 
the journey, then succumb after reaching their destination, 
and the loss is with the game propagator or the ultimate 
buyer. 

If I were sending birds on a week or ten days’ journey, 
or two weeks’ journey, I would put in the lighter or 
coarser grains. Instead of wheat, I would use emmer (or 
speltz), which is a wild wheat having a very coarse hull, 
even coarser than the hull on oats or barley. This hull 
would give bulk and give the grain lightness, just as 
bran does when added to white flour for our own stom- 
achs. This enables the gastric juices to permeate the mass 
and perform complete digestion. Also, the coarse hull acts 
as bran does with us, by promoting peristaltic action and 
prevents autointoxica- 
tion. Otherwise, there 
would be imperfect di- 
gestion, slime accumula- 
tion in pockets here and 
there, and then T. B. 
Note that the Indians of 
the Canadian Northwest 
quickly contracted T. B. 
when fed white bread, 
instead of meat and raw 
fruits as formerly. 


HEN I would use 

Oats, aS Oats are a 
soft grain and have an 
abundance of hull. I 
would use buckwheat 
also for the same rea- 
son, as well as barley. 

I must digress a mo- 
ment, to say that even 
our domestic chickens 
are far .better without 
being fed corn, wheat 
or peas, being fed on 
barley, oats, buckwheat, 
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emmer, sunflower. Such a mixture, if fed 
to ‘chickens, will change their yellow 
slimey droppings, denoting incomplete di- 
gestion and sickness to follow, to health- 
ful full droppings. These grains should 
be made still coarser by having powdered 
or chopped charcoal, buckwheat size, 
mixed with them, so that any bird of 
a gluttonous disposition that will gobble 
grain by the mouthful from the hopper, 
will get sufficient roughage to ensure 
against constipation and indigestion. The 
mixture I make up is as follows: 1 
bushel each of emmer, buckwheat, oats 
and barley; 1 peck each of sunflower 
seeds, charcoal, and coarse sand or fine 
gravel, otherwise known as grit. 

Chickens, turkeys, peafowl, guineafowl, 
ducks, geese, bantams, swans, pheasants, 
if fed on such a mixture, will have good 
health, if given range and plenty of green 
stuff, such as lettuce, cabbage, fruits, etc. 
Their eggs will be more fertile if the ad- 
dition of a peck of hemp is added in 
spring time. Lettuce in quantity to water- 
fowl in the spring is also helpful. In 
fact, to all birds. 

But to return to the mistakes of bird 
shippers. I have received several hun- 
dred packages of birds where the water 
can was quite dry, for the reason that it 
had a straight lip. All water cans for 
birds should have an inner shoulder pro- 
jection, all around the can, thus prevent- 
ing water from slopping out. When this 
is the case, the can does not require to 
be so high. 

I do not pretend to cover all the mis- 
takes made in shipping birds. Rather it 
is better to dwell on the cause, the chief 
cause that destroys nine birds out of 
every ten, the cause of which importers 
are so ignorant. Some shippers provide 
against the birds hurting themselves by 
making the shipping box a padded cell. 
Some provide against drafts. Some pro- 
vide against smothering. Some provide 
against wide cracks in the bottom of the 
box. Some against too smooth a floor. 
Some against projections in the box, 
where a bird could break its wing in 
striking it. Some are careful about pro- 
jecting nails, or wires, by which a bird 
could seriously injure itself. Some pro- 
vide against too small quarters. Some 
provide, even, against an absurdly heavy 
box. BUT none see to it that the birds 
are fed right for long journeys or not 
at all for short journeys. Nearly all 
provide for expedition by using the word 
“RUSH” in plain view. Nearly all pro- 
vide for watering by printed sign and 
arrow pointing to the water hole. YET 
all these will place enough heavy grains 
in the box to do the birds for a half 
year’s trip, although they have only a 
two days’ journey. 

Twice I received chachalacas from 
Texas, supplied with whole, hard, flint- 
like corn. Chachalacas are fruit and 
berry eaters, rarely eating grains and 
seeds unless starved to it. Chacs will 
eat mulberries, elderberries, cucumbers, 
tomatoes, watermelons, or watermelon 
rinds, in abundance, with great avidity. 

I received nine trumpeter swans from 
Europe, having no grain dishes what- 
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ever. BUT their water cans 
sour wheat. 
a consequence and I had a terribly hard 
time saving them. 

And so on, all down the line. Teal, 
ducks, geese, swans, all kinds of upland 
birds, are overfed and wrongly fed. 

Many breeders are using the wrong 
diet also. Even with so common a bird 
as the mallard duck. A visitor the other 
day wanted to know what was the matter 
with his ducks as they all died. 

“How do you feed them?” I asked, go- 
ing right to the heart of the question. 

“Custard when they were little, corn 
later,” was the answer. 

Now, I have always fed gray mallard 
ducklings, hatched by their own mothers 
and raised on the lake on free range, a 
little millet each day, but very, very 
little, Later, as they are grown enough, 
they eat oats on shore with their mother, 
or barley in the water. When domestic 
hens foster grav mallard ducks, the duck- 
lings get a little cornmeal and middlings, 
slightly wet, gradually a little millet, then 
the oats and barley as they grow up to 
them. But they are never given custards 
and corn. They don’t die, either. Of 
course, where there is sufficient marsh, 
with all kinds of bugs and other things 
ducks like to eat, there is really no need 
of any artificial feeding. 

Screenings are very good feed for up- 
land birds in the open. What wheat re- 
mains in the screenings is small and 
shrivelled and is largely bran, and not 
objectionable as full fat wheat is. One 
would not ‘advise feeding thin oats, but 
thin wheat is all right in the screenings. 
What is known as No. 2 spring wheat 
screenings is very good for Hungarian, 
red-legged and chukar partridges and for 
bobwhites. Of course, they are chiefly 
weed seeds and therefore the natural 
food for such birds also as California 
valley and mountain partridges and for 
Mexican blue partridges. 

Mother Nature never intended that 
birds should eat the food of man, such 
as our cultivated heavy grains, bread- 
stuffs, etc. Pigs have a stomach that 
can digest corn and wheat but feed corn 
and wheat to cows and they will develop 
indigestion evidenced by a flow of slime 
running from their noses. This imper- 
fectly digested food or imperfect diges- 
tion, will, following constipation, result 
in luug trouble and T. B. Note the foul 
breath of many dairy cows as you pass 
along in front of their stalls. Is it any 
wonder that humans using cows’ milk 
have hay fever, and a hundred and one 
other complaints laid to many other in- 
correct causes. I never knew one per- 
son who suffered from hay fever who 
was not a large user of milk. I remem- 
ber one who expostulated loudly that he 
never drank a drop of milk except in tea 
and coffee but I discovered he was a 
great eater of bread cooked with milk, 
of milk chocolates. of cakes and biscuits 
made with milk, etc. Cooked milk won't 
help hay fever. Probably our worst 
poisons are poisons ingenerated from in- 
ferior proteins that we often eat. 
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The Reformed Fisherman 


(Continued from page 863) 


give up in despair. He prayed for him 
night and morning like a mother praying 
for hee wayward son. The untiring 
miller each morning, after the hoppers 


were filled, read from the Bible, passages 
which he thought might interest Kim but 
nothing seemed to impress him until he 
read the miracle of feeding the multitude 
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Let us tan your hide 
Fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, etc., dressed 
and made into latest style Coats (for men and 
women). Vests, Caps, Neckpieces and other 
Garments. Horse, Cow, Bear, Dog or any ani- 
mal hide tanned with fur on, made into Robes, 
Coats, Rugs, etc. Hides tanned into Harness or 
Sole Leather. FREE CATALOG AND STYLE 
en gives prices, when to take off and ship 
ides, etc. 


TAXIDERMY and HEAD MOUNTING 
FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED. 


Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your furs 
for Summer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company 


576 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Get your FULL PRICE this year for 
ALL your furs. Our return checks to 
trappers prove that we pay top market 
prices and give you honest grading. 
Send for our 
J, 
Trapeer Sreety Paiptos 
Shipping Tags 
All sent to you FREE upon request. 
Bea successful McCullough- 
Tumbach Trapper this year. 


St. Louis—The World’s Greatest 
Fur Market 


Breed squabs and 
make money. Sold 
by millions at higher 
prices than 
chickens. Write 
at once for two 


TWO 


ing how to do 

. it, One is 48 

pages printed in colors,other 3@ pages. Ask for Books 3 and 4. 

You will be surprised, Vizous Rock Squab Com- 

pany, 502 H Street, Melrose Highlands, Massa- 
chusetts. Established 23 years. Reference, any bank. 


Stephens sells Traps, Anima! Baits, Fur 
Stretchers and Supplies direct to ye at Rock Bot- 
tom Prices; saves you 3 to 14 days’ 
time and Big Money on transporta- 
tion. DENVER is the closest best 
fur market for all Western prepare 
Mit si fete Sather ae 

a ? ppin 
~all FREE. WriteTODAY. 


E. A. Stephens & Ca. 
356 Stephens Bidg. 
DENVER, 
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Frsppers, Supplies, 
pers’ Tips, etc. Write postcard. 
E,W. BIGGS & CO. 1525. "«xe Mice. 
Broncos i Sam aera fc, Kany 
* "(Write or Ship to Nearest House.) (16) 


HOW TO TAN FURS 
Hides and Skins MOTH PROOF with Hair On or Off 


Cheap, Quick Process. Easily Done. Sellff 
Tanned furs to garment makers at three times 
raw fur prices. Full Instructions. Post Paid, 
One Dollar. 

F. W. Hall, Dept. B, Bishop, California. 


Gibbs Makes Hawk Traps 


Live traps for all animals, Two-Trigger traps, single grip 
coil spring traps in all sizes. Humane traps that kill any 
fur aaimal from a weasel to a bear. One size fur stretch- 
ers that will take any hide from a weasel to a wolf. Trap 
Tags. Send for free catalog and sample Trap Tag. 

W. A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. D-11, Chester, Penna. 


WILD RICE FOR DUCKS, MUSKRATS 
AND FISH 


Write for special price on our seed rice for immediate 
delivery. We specialize in the Giant wild rice seed. 
Also parched rice for table use. 
MaeGREGOR-DENNERLY CO. 
Box 886, Aitkin, Minn. 


MUSKRATS 
for Fall delivery. Large dark brown superior 
strain. 
Superior Fur Company, Calamus, Iowa 


FRANK M. CHAPMAN’S 
Famous Books About Birds 


Frank M. Chapman, Curator of Orni- 
thology in the American Museum of 
Natural History, is probably the fore- 
most authority on bird life in America. 
As editor of Bird Lore and as author 
of many admirable books he has attained 
the position of the leading popular scien- 
tific writer on birds. His books are 
classics. 


What Bird Is That? 


The simplest, most authoritative and 
most complete guide to American birds. 
Descriptions and color plates of all the 
land birds east of the Rockies, arranged 
according to the season in which they 
appear. 

With one year’s subscription to 
FoREST AND STREAM both for $2.75 
Illus. 12mo. Cloth. 
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with five small loaves and two fishes. 
This touched a responsive chord in Kim 
and brushed the cobwebs from a hazy 
memory over. which he had allowed 
weeds to grow and forget his early teach- 
ing on his mother’s knee. The miller saw 
what he thought to be the first ray of 
sunshine, he figured he had _ penetrated 
the inner man, but as Kim made no com- 
ment, the miller asked him what he 
thought of that. Kim, in a meek and 
humble way like the school boy who 
knows he has a paddling coming to him, 
admitted it might be so. 

“Might!” shouted the miller in anger, 
as he cast his deep set gray eyes over 
the rim of his glasses at him. 

His gaze cowered Kim but did not con- 
vince him—he was skeptical of this 
miracle but did not want the miller to 
know it—so to break the silence that fol- 
lowed, he asked the miller in a repentant 
way if the Book had stated just what 
kind of fishes these were. 

“No,” growled the miller with much 
impatience, “that part is not necessary to 
know.” 

“But,” argued Kim, “didn’t you tell 
me that Jonah was swallowed by a 
whale?” 

“Yes,” replied the miller, “but that has 
nothing to do with the miracle of the 
loaves and the fishes.” 

“But,” interrupted Kim, “I was in 
hopes the Book would state the fishes 
were whales.” 

“Why so?” asked the miller. This last 
inquiry caused Kim to stammer some. 
He did not want to answer but, the 
miller being insistent, Kim told him he 
was in hopes the fish were whales be- 
cause then he knew he would have 
enough to go around. 

This remark was the cause of a long 
argument which finally terminated when 
Kim acknowledged he had not the 
slightest conception of what was meant 
by a miracle—then, as though in disgust 
and to dismiss the subject entirely, he 
confided to the miller he never could be- 
lieve a fisherman anyway. 

The following Sunday the miller spied 
Kim fishing through the ice on _ the 
river and the thought occurred to him 
that if Kim were to a find a Bible on his 
hook instead of a pickerel, it might help 
in his conversion. But it turned out to 
be a hard luck day .for the miller as 
well as the fisherman. 

As darkness crept over the hill sides 
and settled down on the river, Kim 
started pulling up his lines. He swore 
a blue streak as he examined each bait 
and found none of them showed signs of 
even a nibble. Pulling up the last line 
his wrath turned to good nature—it .was 
heavy. He felt fully compensated, for, 
judging by its weight, he thought it must 
be a monster. It reminded him of what 
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the miller had read to him of Jonah and 
the whale. Drawing it carefully to the 
top of -the. water, he was surprised to 
find it would not come through~the open- 
ing. He was amazed. He. had never 
known a fish as big as that in the river, 

During the minutes that followed he 
experienced the anguish of a thousand 
hard-luck fishing tales; it seemed to him 
as though he had reached the crisis as 
a fisherman. Wiping from his brow 
some imaginary beads of perspiration, he 
stood there as if undecided—then, as 
though some impulse over which he had 
no control had moved him, he grabbed 
the axe and casting aside caution, he 
started chopping, severing the line and 
allowing the Bible to float beneath the 
ice down the river. 

The next morning the miller waited 
for Kim to relate his Sunday’s experi- 
ence. Kim for the first time was silent— 
he felt he was too old now to tell any 
fish stories to which the miller would 
listen. The miller noticing Kim’s si- 
lence was touched by his own guilty con- 
science. He would like to have known 
what effect the pulling up of the Bible 
had made upon him but Kim was not 
in a talkative mood and the miller did 
not dare to question him, so a silence 
followed which was broken only by the 
chug of the mill wheel going through its 
revolutions, each nursing their secret. 

Spring found Kim ready for conver- 
sion; the miller had him well schooled 
and impressed upon him that an open 
confession was good for the soul. Kim 
was ready to hit the trail. The miller 
was well pleased—he thought the con- 
version had been brought about by the 
Bible he had put on Kim’s fishing tackle. 
Kim felt otherwise. He thought that 
once he was enrolled the miller would 
believe his story of the big one which 
got away that Sunday; also of how the 
story of Jonah and the whale had im- 
pressed him and how his conscience had 
told him to fish no more on Sunday. 

Like the winter wheat that had put 
its head above ground, spring found Kim 
contrite and ready for conversion. The 
miller was pleased with the seed he had 
sown and was ready to reap the harvest. 
The much-heralded revival ‘found Kim 
wearing his first boiled shirt and collar 
which had been borrowed for the occa- 
sion. In this regalia Kim did not feel! 
comfortable but like all sinners he felt he 
must suffer. The minister in hushed 
tones offered up a prayer for the sinners 
which caused tears to course down Kim’s 
weather beaten cheeks. The miller no- 
ticing his grief felt sure he was repentant 
and waited for the organist to play “On- 
ward Christian Soldiers.” This was the 
crowning night of the revival. Kim was 
saved but his open confession nearly sent 
him to jail. 


The Copperhead 


By H. Exuison MItcHeLi 


OPULAR-LEAF SNAKE, Rattlesnake 


Pilot, Pilot Snake are among the-sev- - 


eral alluring names the Copperhead Snake 
is known by throughout the eastern United 
States from Connecticut to northern 
Florida and westward to Texas which is 
its range. 

A pale, pinkish-brown body blotched 
in darker hues narrow across the back 
and widening on the sides with a flat- 
tened, heart-shaped head of a uniform 
dull, coppery tinge has elicited the popu- 
lar title. In the southeast the negroes 


believe this snake to be closely related to 
the Rattlesnake and to precede this 
serpent upon its travels, guiding it from 
danger; thus the names, Rattlesnake Pilot 
and Pilot Snake. It is also sometimes 
called the Upland Moccasin as it is re- 
lated to this snake and its markings are 
similiar if compared closely, although the 
Water Moccasin is by far the darkest 
hued, almost black. 

The Copperhead Snake seldom reaches 
a length of over three feet and about 
as thick in girth as a large Black Snake. 
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Although considerably smaller than its 
formidable ailies, nevertheless this pit- 
viper is just as deadly in comparison to 
its size as the Rattlesnakes or the Water 
Moccasin. It is not nearly so courageous, 
though as the larger vipers, preferring 
to flee at sight of man rather than hold 
its ground and fight. The writer has 
handled many captured specimens and 
they appear quite docile. 

The Copperhead gives birth to from 
8 to 10 young. These have a yellowish- 
green tail. Its food consists mainly of 
frogs and small rodents such as field 
mice, etc. It is hardy and does well in 
captivity. 

The writer was bitten by one of these 
snakes while on a collecting trip down 
south during the past summer. Well he 
remembers the incident: 

Walking with a friend along a narrow 
wagon road through a thick pine forest 
not far from the central road running 
through the country he mentioned to his 
partner: 

“Better look out for Copperheads here, 
these woods are full of ’em. Just caught 
one a little ways from here yesterday.” 

It was nearly eleven o’clock at night 
and the woods were black save for a 
faint light from the moon. Occasionally 
I turned my flash-light on afid off as we 
progressed but never kept it on steadily. 

I had no sooner gotten the above words 
out of my mouth than my friend suddenly 
yelled and jumped aside. 

“A Snake!” he cried, unable to say 
more just then. He had stepped right 
over an extra-large Copperhead stretched 
in a straight line across the road-way 
before noticing the surpent and his 
startled exclamation was’ natural. 

At first thinking it was a Chicken 
Snake—for I had forgotten my flash- 
light for the nonce—I stepped quickly 
forward and bent over to grasp him, but 
as my face was lowered I could see 
those hour-glass markings across his 
back and I as quickly withdrew my hand. 

Now thoroughly alarmed, the snake, 
preferring safe cover rather than fight, 
glided swiftly up the road. I followed 
right behind him, calling to my com- 
panion: 

“Get a stick, quick before he’s gone. 
We'll get him yet!” 

However, as is usual in such em- 
ergencies, no stick larger than a straw 
could be found. 

The Copperhead suddenly swerved and 
made for the bushes at the side of the 
road. 

Not wishing to lose him and thrilled 
at the incident, I bent and grasping him 
by the tail jerked him back in the road, 
letting go just as quickly. Twice I did 
this and still no stick large enough could 
be fcund. In a third great effort the pit- 
viper reached the bushes and I could hear 
him gliding swiftly over the dead leaves. 

Disregarding safety I leaped without 
a second’s thought after him, this time 
turning my flash-light on to guide me. I 
reached him in a fairly open space and 
—now reader I’ll tell you one of the most 
fool-hardy deeds I’ve ever done: Fa- 
cinated and thrilled as I always am when 
capturing a serpent, especially the poison- 
ous variety, I reached down and planted 
my hand firmly upon his tail to hold him 
from further progress. As the forward 
portion of his body was twisted among 
some twigs I thought he could not reach 
back far enough to strike. At the same 
time my friend yelled that he had a stick 
and I turned the light upon him as he 
advanced through the bushes towards me. 
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At the same time that I was shrouded 
in darkness I felt a sharp sting in my 
wrist. Still I held the tail, thinking it 
but a prick of the twigs; but as it began 
to throb and I felt a sickening sensation 
in my body I leaped erect, setting free 
the snake and turning the light immedi- 
ately upon my wrist. A tiny red spot 
in the center of a rising lump a fraction 
of an inch from the artery showed where 
the cruel fang had pumped into my blood 
the deadly virus of the pit-viper. Only 
one fang had pierced me so I must con- 
sider myself very lucky indeed, for had 
the other fang reached me too it might 
have entered the artery. On the result 
of such an innoculation I dare not con- 
jecture. 

Immediately I took my hankerchief and 
placed a tight ligature above the wounded 
part and commenced to slowly walk back 
to the road and the nearest house. I 
dared not run or walk fast for that would 
but cause the blood to circulate faster and 
draw the poison more surely tomy heart. 
Before I had reached the place I was 
leaning upon my friend’s shoulder feeling 
faint. Immediately there, however, I 
braced myself with a strong liquor, took 
a razor and made three or four incisions 
across the fang puncture and commenced 
to suck the place with my mouth. My 
friend, at my instructions, mixed a glass 
of permanganate of potassium and with 
this solution I washed the wound 
thoroughly and also rinsed my mouth. 
Following these operations I loosened the 
ligature. That was on a Wednesday 
night. By Saturday the swelling had all 
subsided and to outward appearances I 
was as well as ever. Thus is the danger 
taken in capturing the poison-fanged 
ophidians. 

There is one serpent of our southern 
States, appearing immune to its deadly 
virus, who will unhesitatingly attack the 
Copperhead, crushing its body to a pulp 
by the powerful constriction of its cylin- 
drical body and afterwards devour it. 
This is the King Snake, ophibolus 
getulus! 

The Copperhead Snake in the northern 
States is found on high, rocky mountains, 
but in the south where its environments 
are so different it inhabits the dry up- 
lands, the pine forests and the plantations. 
It is also quite often discovered in the 
thick, impenetrable bushes bordening the 
country roads. It never frequents the 
swamps. 

Being nocturnal in its habits, this snake 
is hard to find, although in some portions 
of the country it actually swarms in great 
numbers. Bites from the Copperhead, 
however, are rarely recorded for as the 
writer has mentioned before it prefers 
to glide away at the approach of man 


rather than coil to strike. Only by such’ |] 


reckless deeds as the writer has himself 
performed or by teasing or carelessly 
handling captured snakes is there any 
great danger. A person can sometimes step 
near a coiled specimen in the woods with 
little or no danger of its striking. This 
is a fact and has been proven in many 
cases, so, knowing this then the danger 
is greatly minimized However, the writer 
does not say, reader, that if you are 
bitten by the Copperhead that it is not 
dangerous for this is a highly venemous 
snake and its bite will result in death if 
proper treatment is not immediately given. 

Take care when you meet with one of 
these snakes. Although you might ap- 
proach very close without any danger, it 
is always wisé to give it a wide berth. 
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LIVE DECOYS 


DUCK HUNTERS—We have now ready for 
delivery a fine lot of genuine small variety 
English or Belgian Grey Call Ducks. Nearly 
every variety of wild duck respond readily 


to their clear, soft, enticing voice. They are 
very tame and easy to handle. Order early 
and avoid disappointment. Also several 
varieties of pheasants such as Ring Necks, 
Goldens, Silvers, Lady Amherst, etc. 


WALLACE EVANS GAME FARM 
ST. CHARLES, ILL. 

















today for your copy. Send 25c to cover shipping. 
American National Fox Breeders’Association 
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Learn Fur Farming— 
YEAR at the Silver fe ns Fur Farming 


176 pages — beautifully printed 


BooK and illustrated. Tells all about 


fur farming, how to build pens, 
how to feed, how to skin. Write 









Official Registration Organization of the For Industry 
424 McKnight Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


BROOK TROUT 


ALL SIZES 
FOR STOCKING PURPOSES 


EYED EGGS IN SEASON 


Standard Prices 
Write Us Your Needs 


EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 


St. Joseph Station, N. Y. O. & W. Ry. 
P. O. Address 
Merriewold, Sullivan County, N. Y. 












ATTRACT WILD DUCKS 


Natural aquatic food plants 
will bring thousands of 
Wild Ducks to your favor- 
ite waters. Plant WILD 
RICE, WILD CELERY, POND- 
WEED SEEDS and others 
guaranteed to produce results. 




















Prices reduced, discount on early orders. Write 
for WISCONSIN AQGATEa! free literature. 
IC NURSERIE: 
Box 331-H, Oshkosh, Wis. os 






















An unusual magazine filled 
with up-to-the-minute fur 
farming news. Contains les- 
sons, helpful hints and valu- 
able suggestions for a fur 
farmer and those re 
to raise silver foxes for profit. 
Send for FREE copy or en- 
close $1 for 4 consecutive issues 
and our confidential Fur Mars 
ket report and large illus- 
trated grading chart. 

SILVER FOX NEWS,J370 Sevemin Avenue, New York 


HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 


Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted, skins tanned and made 
into rugs and. ladies’ furs. Game 
heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. List. 
Taxidermists’ supplies. Open mouth 
heads for rugs, scalps for mounting, 


989 GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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Sure-growing seed. Plant NOW. Write 
TERRELL’S, 332 B Bik., Oshkosh, Wis. 





Live Muskrats—Black or Brown 


Prompt delivery. Order now to avoid being disappointed. 
We are experienced and reliable. Write for terms and 
prices. Large contracts and foreign orders solicited. 

W. A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. M-11, Chester, Penna. 
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This REMINGTON HUNTING KNIFE 
A Gift to You 


Every red:blooded outdoorsman will 
want this splendid hunting knife. 


Blade 5 inches long, handle of solid walnut with notches 
for the fingers, to prevent slipping. It is the most practical 
hunting knife made. The sheath is of solid cak-tanned 
leather, with a whetstone in a pocket on the outside, so 
you can always be sure of a sharp knife. The sheath is 
looped for your belt to pass through and there is a 
strap and clasp to hold the knife securely in place. It 
is a product of the Remington Arms Company and 
that is sufficient guarantee of its quality. Just the 
knife for cowboys, hunters, or trappers. Captain 
Frank Dean, noted hunter, trapper and guide 
says: “One of the best hunting knives I have 
ever seen, with a blade especially good for skin- 
ning heavy-furred animals. I always carry 
one on all my trips and wouldn't ,be without 
it.” And this splendid knife can be yours. 

FREE! 


How to get this 
KNIFE 


FREE ’ a | H 


Send $2.75 ($2.50 for a : 
" : lakes 


subscription to FOREST AND . aoe 
STREAM and 25c to cover the : of kn 
3 quick 


packing and postage on the - 
knife) and you will get For- “a b 
edible 


EST AND STREAM for twelve 
5 z ogniz 
months and this splendid Thi 
how 


hunting knife—FREE.~— - 
: less o 


We have only a limited every 
number of these knives, so equip! 
f utmos 


better send in today and be F Forest and Stream, Inc., the h 
£0 Lafaye.te St., etc., e 


sure of getting yours. New You N.Y. 
Herewith $2.50 for my sub- sory. 
scription to Forest and 
Stream, for one year, and 25c 

to cover packing and postage 
on my Hunting Knife. ($2.75 
in all). ‘ 


The Knife is actually 21, Inches 
larger than this picture 
Send check or money order. Do Not send stamps or 
currency. 
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How Much Do You Know 
About Woodcraft? 
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Deer tracks!—another sketch from THE 
LIBRARY OF PIONEERING AND 
WOODCRAFT, by Ernest Thompson Seton. 
Do you know the thrill of coming upon 
these marks in the wilds? Of recognizing 


them? Of following them with gun or 
camera? Let this master woodsman tell 
you how to 


= 









} read the marks beasts leave 
behind them, for you to trail. 













How well do you see? Are your eyes 
really as strong and accurate as you think ? 
Have you ever tried this interesting Rabbit- 
Test? It is only one among thousands of 
valuable helps to the woodsman, hunter and 
outdoor man—with which these books are 
crowded, 
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“ WOODCRAPE: 


{nv 
Scenes like these are the very essence of ef, 
woodland fascination. This sketch by Ernest ws ; ; 
1. 


Thompson Seton himself shows a baby rac- 
caon being spanked up a tree by his 
mother. It is one of over 1450 drawings 
and photographs contained in this set of 
books covering every phase of outdoor life. 















tained in these six books. 
natural foods. 
animal tracks. 
fire circle. 
into wild country. 
way. 


Are you at home in big timber, in 
the mountains, in a frail canoe on 
lakes or streams? Can you light a fire 
without matches? Can you tie all kinds 
of knots? Can you make a sun dial— 
quickly, with materials at hand? Can 
you lay a good cooking fire? Identify 
the birds? Tell the difference between 
edible mushrooms and toadstools? Rec- 
ognize poison ivy? Erect a tepee? 

This marvelous set of books tells you 
how to do all of these things—and count- 
less others. Hiking and Canoeing covers 
every phase of those two sports, from 
equipment and directions for achieving the 
utmost comfort on the trail or stream to 
the handling of small craft over rapids, 
etc., etc. Animals and Birds tells its own 
story, Tracking, taxidermy, hunting 
with both gun and camera. Indiancraft 





Hx. good a woodsman are YOU? 


Examine These Books — FREE 


Without cost or obligation on your part, we 
will gladly send the six volumes of The Library 
of Pioneering and Woodcraft, beautifully bound 
in National Blue Cloth and profusely illustrated 
with more than 1450 photographs and drawings 
by the author, for 5 days’ inspection. Return 
them at our expense if you choose, or send 
only $1 first payment, then $2 a month till 
a total of $11 has been paid, an astonishingly 
low price for books of such charm and worth. 
No risk. A world of pleasure awaits you. 





Mail the coupon NOW. 





All you need to know to make the out-of-doors your home is con- 
Here are definite instructions for finding 
Pictures to help you identify flowers, birds, trees and 
Games to be played in camp. 
Lists of necessary equipment for long or short excursions 
First aid treatment. 
A veritable college course in the school of nature! 


Pastimes for the camp- 


What to do if you lose your 







is full of the lore of the first and best of 


all woodsmen. Sign language, cere- 
monials, blazing trails, etc. Woodcraft, 
stories of adventure, instructions for 


erecting water-proof shelters, living on 
the land, seeing with both eyes every- 
thing that is before you. Earth and Sky, 
weather forecasting, romance of _ the 
flowers and shrubs and trees. How to 
find your way by natural signs, “com- 
pass-golden-rod,” moss on trees, the stars 
at night. Contains maps of the heavens, 
etc., etc. Wild Animals! 


Nature’s Own University 

No one knows more about outdoor life 
than Ernest Thompson Seton. No one 
has studied the lives of Indians and 
pioneers more carefully. No one has a 
greater or more sympathetic knowledge 
of the beauties and wonders of nature— 
flowers, trees, birds, small winged crea- 
tures, wild and domestic animals. 

He wrested this knowledge from Na- 
ture herself, by living in the open and 
through years of intimate contact with 
the American Indians. 

Everyone who loves the out-of-doors 
will find these the most fascinating and 
valuable of books. Master woodsman 
and master story teller, Ernest Thompson 
Seton always has something new and 
interesting to tell you. Here are over 
























information 





1700 pages of interesting 
and entertainment: Woodland lore, ad- 
venture tales, animal stories, Indian 
songs, dances, ceremonies, pioneer tales 
and specific instructions covering every 
phase of life in the open. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 


Garden City Dept. S-6411 New York 














NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC., Dept. S-6411 
Garden City, N. Y¥. 


















| 
| Gentlemen :—Please send me for free ex- 
| amination, The Library of Pioneering and 
Woodcraft (6 vols.) by Ernest Thompson 
| Seton, illustrated with more than 1450 
drawings and photographs by the author, 
| and handsomely bound in National Blue 
| Cloth. I shall either return the books 
within five days or send you only $1 as 
| first payment, then $2 a month till the 
full price of $11 has been paid. 
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- THE KEENEST OF SPORTS 


Shooting—once a livelihood—is now the keenest of sports. And it’s 
a sport which grows more thrilling as you hunt for bigger game. 

If you’ve had your fill of early-season wing shooting, therefore, why 
not go after bigger game? There’s plenty on this continent big enough 
to test your mettle and to give you the keen thrill of handling a true 
masterpiece in sporting rifles—the Winchester Model 54. 

This powerful yet simple rifle (shown below) marks a high spot in 
the development of bolt action firearms. Graceful in line, mighty in 
strength, beautiful in balance and in action—a supreme achievement in 
modern guncraft—it has won the hearts of all who love great rifles. 
Model 54, moreover, is chambered for .270 Winchester; .30 Gov’t. ‘06; 
.30 Winchester (the famous 30-30); 7 m/m; 7.65 m/m; and 9 m/m 
cartridges—a range of Center Fire sizes that meets practically all 
requirements of big game shooting. 

Shoot Winchester Staynless Cartridges in a Winchester Rifle—they 
are made for each other while the Staynless (non-corrosive) feature 
safeguards your rifle barrel and prolongs its accuracy. Write for our 
FREE booklets describing guns, ammunition, flashlights and all other 
products made by Winchester. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 


THE FOCUSING 
LANTERN 


— another novel 
style in Winchester 
Flashlights. Particu- 
larly handy around 


Made by the 
Makers of 
WINCHESTER 
Guns and 
Ammunition 
Fishing 
Tackle 
Flashlights 
and Batteries 
Cleaning and 
Lubricating 
Preparations 
Cutlery 
Tools 
Ice and Roller 
Skates 
Auto Radiators 
and 
. Radiator Cores 


THE 
HEADLIGHT 


—great for sports- 
men. Fastens to 
your head, lights 
wherever you look 
and leaves your both 
hands free. 





